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CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRUCK TO THE HEART. 

NNIE VALENTINE might be 
A said to know the affairs of the 
real world somewhat as a blind man 
knows them, through the eyes of 
others. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that she knew them as the Disin- 
herited Knight laid up in his tower, 
or the wounded hero in Goethe’s play, 
knew of the fight which neither 
might join, through the description 


given by one who could follow the 


movements. For years she had not 
gone into London except upon the 
rarest occasions, and she relied for 
her knowledge of everything and 
everybody upon Valentine's reports. 
She had still little else to rely upon, 
for although both her boys were now 
pupils in one of the junior classes 
of University College school, they 
brought her little else from the great 
world as contributions to her store of 
knowledge than accounts of quarrels 
in the playground and the unreason- 
ing expectations of teachers, who 
went on as if boys could always be 
high up in their class and make no 
mistakes. But studying people through 
Valentine, she often found that she 
had to translate his impressions into 
facts by some process of her own 
more or less haphazard. Thus she 
had long ago read Rochford for her- 
self through Valentine’s interpreta- 


tion, and read him rightly. But for 
some time back it was almost impossi- 
ble to get Valentine to speak of the 
Rochfords at all. 

The evening after the night just de- 
scribed Valentine came rather late to 
his sister’s house. He went through 
all the usual programme of helping 
the boys with their lessons, and play- 
ing and singing for the girls; but An- 
nie could see that his mind was con- 
stantly wandering from the duties to 
which he was always so faithful. 
When the children were gone she ob- 
served that his face relaxed as that of 
one who had been playing a difficult 
part which is now done. 

“You are tired, Roche; the boys 
fatigue you,” she said. 
‘“* Fatigue, Annie? 

They are a relief.” 

**Then why do you seem so much 
preoceupied—is that the word?—op- 
pressed by something?” 

‘Mistress Annie Valentine, can you 
offer any suggestion as to the best 
means by which occupation, fame, 
and fortune could be obtained within 
a short time by an unoccupied gentle- 
man of limited intelligence and indo- 
lent habits, who has been brought up 
to do nothing?” 

* But, Roche, you can do ever so 
many things—you can do everything, 
I think.” 

“How very like 2 woman! How 


Not a bit of it. 
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exactly like a woman! Always with a 
particular person in her mind’s eye! 
I only suggest that there is somebody 
who wants something, and she at once 
leaps to the conclusion that it must be 
her own brother-in-law, even though 
in the same breath she insists that the 
description is entirely unlike him!” 

** Because of course I know it is 
yourself you speak of—you always 
disparage yourself.” 

“Well, Mistress Annie, admitting 
for the sake of argument that I am 
the man, can you suggest the career? ” 

“I think you could succeed in any- 
thing, Roche, if you only gave your 
mind to it.” 

‘““General recommendations, 
dear, are like general invitations. 
a little more precise, Annie. 
about the Church?” 

“Qh, nonsense; please to talk sense. 
Something has happened, Roche 
Won’t you tell me what it is—without 
keeping me in suspense? ”’ 

“Something is always happening, 
dear. Nature never falls asleep. She 
is always up to something or other. 
Compared with her the little busy bee 


” 


my 
Be 
How 


is 

“Something unpleasant has hap- 
pened, Roche, and you are only trying 
to talk it out of your mind. May I 
not know? Is it anything that talking 
over would do any good to?” 

“IT don’t know, Annie. Not much, 
I fancy; and yet the whole affair isn’t 
much either. It must have happened 
some time or other. Better now than 
later, perhaps.” 

“Oh, then I know,” said Annie qui- 
etly; ‘‘it’s about Mr. Rochford.” 

Valentine nodded. 

“You have had words—a quar- 
rel?” 

“Sort of quarrel. I brought it on 
—purposely—and I’m not going there 
any more. That’s all.” 

‘Indeed, indeed, I am not a bit 
sorry for that!” 

‘*No? Perhaps I shouldn't be an- 
other time or another way. But now 
I feel very like Harry Hotspur. I 
could divide myself and go to buffets, 
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Annie. You remember the prudent 
puppy who walked down stairs to pre- 
vent his being kicked down? Well, 
Annie, your brother-in-law was less 
discreet. There, you have my story.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Annie, with glow- 
ing cheeks, “that can’t be. It’s im- 
possible. He couldn't!” 

“Who couldn’t, Annie?” 

“Why, Mr. Rochford.” 

“T never said he did anything, 
dear.” 

“Oh, didn’t you say—didn’t you 
compare yourself—I don’t understand 
—Why, Roche, you didn’t surely quar- 
rel with her?” 

‘‘No, Annie, I didn’t quarrel with 
her.” 

“But tell me all about it; don’t 
have me guessing and trying to ex- 
tract things this way. Do speak to 
me, Roche. Did she quarrel with 
you?” 

* Mrs. Rochford, Annie, told me, or 
asked me, not to go there any more.’ 

“Oh, the ungrateful—— ” 

“Hush, hush, my good Annie,” 
said Roche, putting his hand upon her 
lips—‘“‘none of that, my dear. J 
don’t blame her. I can’t blame her. 
It is horrible for her to have any eyes 
watching her trials—which are pretty 
hard, I can tell you—or rather I can’t, 
and won't, and couldn't tell you, for 
I'm not a woman, to explain or do jus- 
tice to them. No, I don’t blame her. 
She never liked me, and she thinks 
I have always sided with her husband. 
So I did at first—and lately, for a par- 
ticular reason — and —and — for — for 
her sake, God knows. I rather seem- 
ed to be very friendly with people she 
doesn’t like.” 

“ Still she ought to have known 

He shook his head. 

“She has had many things to think 
of; she hrs a hard life of it, and she 
has done her best to make a brave 
fight of it and keep up a smiling face. 
I’ve watched her, Annie; she’s very 


” 


young, and she’s a fine creature, and 


she deserves a better fate.” 
“It is like you, Roche, to defend 
her and praise her, when she was so 
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unjust to you,” said Annie, still with a 
certain glow of indignation about her. 
“Will you tell me all about it now, 
as you have said so much? ” 

They were sitting one on each side 
of Mrs. Valentine’s little work-table, 
on which was her basket with her 
threads, and needles, and scissors, and 
scraps of trimming, and bits of silk 
and muslin, and tiny stockings, and 
what not. Annie always busied her- 
self with some work while she talked 
to her brother-in-law in these their 
sittings of the nights. Roche, who 
could seldom keep from action of some 
sort, was opening and shutting a pair 
of her scissors, and occasionally con- 
templating the fire, even as he talked, 
through its handle as through eye- 
glasses. 

He told her in a few words, say- 
ing hardly anything about Sinda, but 
merely conveying to Annie that he 
had probably seemed too friendly to 
some of Rochford’s partisans who 
were little friendly to her. Annie 
listened in wonder. She knew that, 
however Roche might condense or 


suppress, he would keep back nothing 


which affected the fairness and the 
truth of his story, and yet she felt 
certain that there was something in 
all this which remained to be known. 

“It is all very strange,” she said, 
when he had finished. ‘I can’t un- 
derstand it, Roche. I liked her so 
much—and she was so sweet-tempered 
and thoughtful of every one, and so 
considerate. I never met any one— 
any woman at all events—who seem- 
ed so unselfish. Roche, she must have 
had some right motive for this.” 

“TIT never doubted it, Annie. It’s 
clear enough, I think. You wouldn't 
like, dear, if you were in her place, to 
have people present when such slights 
were offered to you. No woman 
would, I suppose—and what can a 
woman do?” 

“Perhaps she will come here and 
tell me, but I suppose that isn’t likely. 
The children will miss her, and so 
shall I. Do you know, Roche, she 
never furgot one of their birthdays— 
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she always sent some present, and 
some pretty little poem?” 

“Even this last time?” 

“Oh yes. She was always the kind- 
est. Look, Roche,” and Annie search- 
ed for a moment in her workbasket, 
‘“‘there’s one of her gloves. She for- 
got it the last day she was here, 
and I meant to give it to her when 
she came next; but now I think— 
Oh!” 

Her words were cut short and her 
exclamation broke forth because of a 
sudden movement made by Valentine. 
When she held up the little glove he 
stretched out his hand with an eager, 
grasping gesture, as if he would 
clutch it; and then meeting his sister- 
in-law’s surprised and startled look, 
he let the hand fall heavily on the 
table, and the blood rushed to his 
face, and a great groan that was al- 
most like a sob broke from his lips. 

“Oh, Roche,” exclaimed his sister, 
with affrighted face, *‘ what is this? ” 

“Hush, Annie,” he said, standing up 
and speaking in a low and stammer- 
ing voice at first—* not a word of this, 
for God’s sake! It’s nothing—it’s noth- 
ing at all! Don’t talk of it; don’t 
think of it! I tell you, Annie, if you 
care about me, you mustn’t even think 
of it!” 

“TI might have thought of it before! 
Oh, Roche, this is terrible!” 

“What is terrible?” he asked, ina 
tone that for him was almost harsh 
and angry. ‘ What do you know?— 
you know nothing! There is nothing 
to know—for any one.” 

“What does it matter 
dear, or what I know? 
body else 4 

“Who else could know? I have 
made a fool of myself, Isuppose, before 
you—because I am in the habit of let- 
ting everything out here; and I forgot 
for the moment. Do you think any 
other human being shall ever have a 
chance of knowing—what you know? 
I suppose you do know it now! She 
doesn’t like me now—she never did; 
she would despise me if she knew 
that.” 


about me, 
If only no- 
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“Roche, this is a great misfortune,” 
his sister-in-law said, and she rose and 
went toward him and put her hand 
tenderly upon his shoulder. “I never 
thought of this.” 

“It’sa great misfortune, true enough, 
but it might have been worse; for I 
am never going near that place any 
more, and I shan’t see her again—and 
she'll never know. I had made up 
my mind not to go there any more. 
I only wish I had broken off long ago, 
and not waited to be told. No, I don’t, 


though, for the memory of the night 
when I was driven from the place 
may give me some pride and strength. 


No, I’m glad it happened so!—and per- 
haps I have done some good for her 
too,” he added sadly. 

“I don’t like to ask you any ques- 
tions, Roche—it seems so like a sin 
even to talk about it e 

** And so it does,”’ he exclaimed ve- 
hemently. ‘It does seem like a sin— 
andashame! What right have I to 
talk of her?—what right have I tomen- 
tion her name, or think of her?’ 

‘But still,” Annie went on, and she 
touched his shoulder once or twice 
with her hand as if she would soothe 
away his vehemence, “I should like 
to know how this began or how 
long——” 

“T don’t know, Annie—I don’t know, 
dear. Ican’ttell. I saw her so sweet 
and pure and generous—and not un- 
derstood nor cared about, and bearing 
everything; and she is so young and 
bright and onght to be so happy! I 
think I didn’t like her at first—at least 
I think so—and when I supposed that 
she was full of levity and didn’t really 
care how things went, I tried to dislike 
her still. But now I know her, and 
I'd gointoa bath, like Seneca, or who- 
ever it was, and give out all the blood 
in my veins to do her good; and I 
can’t do her any good.” 

“The only good you can do her, 
Roche, or yourself, is never to see her 
again,” said Annie earnestly. 

“‘T don’t mean to see her again. I 
know she doesn’t like I don’t 
want to see her any more. I hate to 


me. 
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see her suffering—and among these 
confounded people. Oh, my good 
God! I only wish I never had seen 
her! I was happy until I saw her! 
Annie, I must say it once to relieve 
my mind—I love her—I love her—I 
love her! I could kiss the ground her 
feet have trodden!—I would give ten 
years of my life if I might only have 
that glove! No, Annie dear—you 
needn’t look alarmed. I’m not going 
to take it. There—I’m quieter now, 
dear, and I shan’t make a raving idiot 
of myself any more—I mean in the 
sight of any one.” 

“You will get over this, my dear 
Roche—my dear, dear brother—you 
who have always been so unselfish 
and so good. Oh, believe me, you 
will get over all this and be happy— 
quite happy, some day.” 

“No, Annie dear. I’ve got my 
death wound—I’m struck to the heart! 
Oh, I'm not talking mere extrava- 
gance now. I know that I'll look all 
the same as before, and live out my 
time, and eat dinners, and drink beer, 
and smoke cigars, and die of old age 
as likely as not; but I'll carry this to 
my grave. There, we've had enough 
of this rubbish! I’m no worse off than 
lots of better fellows. Let’s drop the 
subject, Annie, and never say a word 
about it again. You surprised me 
into all this confession, Mrs. Annie, 
and I’m not sorry, perhaps, for I feel 
relieved somehow; but no more con- 
fessions, dear, and no more sentiment. 
Forget it all, Annie, or pretend to 
yourself that you have forgotten it; 
and if you do pray for people, pray for 
me.” 

‘Shall I not pray for you? Ah, yes— 
every night and morning, my dear, 
dear brother—my more than brother! 
Was it for this that you gave up all 
your life to us and lived without love? 
and now is this the reward? ” 

She went up to him and kissed him 
on the forehead as he bent toward her, 
and he pressed her hand in silence. 
After a moment he said more cheerily : 

“T’m not so badly off as many fel- 
lows, Annie, after all—I have you.” 
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* Yes, Roche,” she answered; ‘‘and 
there is other love of woman besides 
the one kind, dear; and you can al- 
ways turn to your sister's love and find 
it waiting and faithful.” 

A cry was heard up stairs—a mere 
little passing wail from the sleep of 
little Annie. But it gave Mrs. Valen- 
tine an excuse for leaving the room, 
and thus concealing her tears. 

“I hear little Annie—I must look 
after my baby, Roche, for a moment,” 
and she hurried away. 

She did not return so soon as she 
had expected. Coming softly down 
the stairs, that no creaking of boards 
might waken little Annie again, Mrs. 
Valentine was at her own parlor door 
before her brother-in-law knew of her 
presence. He was seated in the same 
chair as before, but his head was flung 
down on one arm that lay outstretched 
upon the table. Annie could only see 
his hair and the hand of the aym on 
which his head was resting. His face 
was wholly hidden. But the attitude 
and the hand told a whole story of 
passion and despair. The utter aban- 


donment of all reserve, the strong man 
believing himself unseen and giving 
himself up wholly to his emotion, ter- 


rified her. The hand, clenched, rigid, 
and clutching, might have stood for a 
symbol of man’s despair. 

Annie would not have him know 
that she had looked upon his prostra- 
tion. She softly drew back, unper- 
ceived. In another moment she came 
down the stairs with a rustle and a 
noise. 

Valentine was standing before the 
fireplace, and his face was made up 
into a cheery expression. 

‘Mistress Annie,” he said, in his 
familiar style of emphatic disquisition, 
“TI used to believe once that nothing 
could possibly be so interesting to a 
man as his own life, if he would only 
have the sense to look at it as a pa- 
geant, or a play, or a procession, with- 
out allowing himself any personal con- 
cern in it—you understand? Think 
of the seven ages of man, you know 
—all the wonderful changes one could 
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see and study in one’s self—all the 
odd changes of feeling and tempera- 
ment and opinion and the rest of it— 
that nobody ever can know in anybody 
else.” 

“ Yes, Roche.” 

“Think of watching yourself grow- 
ing old, for instance, and not caring 
about the things you did care about; 
and seeing emotion slowly boil itself 
away like your kettle, Annie, when it’s 
been forgotten on the fire—as will 
happen sometimes—and seeing all the 
deep lights in one’s sky going out, and 
then watching the quiet lamps lit up, 
and so on—you understand. Wouldn't 
that be a charming study? I used to 
think so.” 

“And don’t you think so now?” 
Annie asked gently, anxious to humor 
his mood, whatever it might be. 

“It’s an awful waste of time, Annie 
—it’s like opium-eating; and then 
the performance lasts so long! And 
sometimes one gets too much inter- 
ested—as I remember poor Arthur and 
myself long ago watching for faces in 
the fire, and I leaned over too far and 
fell on the bars of the grate and got 
smartly burnt! It’s so sometimes in 
the other study. You lose the philo- 
sophic calmness some time or other, 
and you overbalance yourself and fall 
and get burnt. But it’s a remarkably 
fine thing to do, Annie, if you can only 
do it. Good night, dear—I’m for 
town.” 

Annie went tothe gate with him, 
and looked after him as he strode 
along the lane. Suddenly he turned 
back and came up to her. 

«I say, Annie, I haven't told you 
any of my plans after all.” 

“Your plans. Roche?” 

“Yes, Annie. Turning to, you 
know, for good hard work. It’s about 
time to begin, isn’t it? I must work, 
to keep myself from thinking. I'll tell 
you all when I come next. Like a 
dear, best of sisters, try not to think 
even for a moment over this wretched 
discovery I have made—or you have 
made—and if ever you should see her, 
don’t say a word of me! Your—very 
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accent might betray me! There— 
that’s what I really came back to say 
—and now it’s said—and so good 
night.” 

Annie spent a distressed night of it. 
She was loath to believe that Linley 
could have acted with cruelty or un- 
gratefulness, and a strong fear pos- 
sessed her that Roche Valentine must 
unconsciously have let out some evi- 
his sad secret. She only 
all the for the true 


dence of 


mourned more 


brother of her soul and of her life, so 
worthy of purest love and so cruelly 
doomed to perpetual renunciation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ESCAPADES. 

Mr. TuxHaM strode along the road 
that led to Dripdeanham House one 
morning two or three days after the 
scenes just described. He seemed ex- 
cited and even elated. He flourished 
his stick as he went along and chuck- 
led and talked to himself. Sea, sky, 
trees, shrubs, and fellow creatures 
were passed without the slightest no- 
tice. Any worth his salt 
must have seen that the good man had 
some piece of news which he was 
bursting to communicate, and in 
which he dreaded to be forestalled. 

Mr. Tuxham did not usually visit 
the Rochfords of late. Nobody knew 
but he how often he had gone as far 
as the gate, thinking of entering, and 
had failed there turned back 
again. This time, however, he did 
not halt. im- 
pulse drew him on. 

“Is Mr. Rochford up yet?” he ask- 
edof the gardener as he passed through, 
and he did not wait for an answer. 
Before the man, slow and a little rheu- 
matic as most country gardeners are, 
had straightened himself up prepara- 
tory to a deliberate reply, Mr. Tux- 
ham had given a sort of contemptuous 
puff and passed on. 

Rochford and Linley were both in 
the breakfast room when Mr. Tuxham 
entered—the familiar room in which 


observer 


and 


Some overmastering 
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Tuxham saw Linley for the first time. 
Any one less busy with news of his 
own must have seen now that some- 
thing unusual was the matter. Roch- 
ford looked excited; Linley seemed 
much distressed. 

“Didn't expect to see me so early 
in the morning, madame?” Mr. Tux- 
ham began. ‘Before breakfast— 
positively.” 

“Will you join us, Mr. Tuxham?” 
Linley asked, with an effort to appear 
at ease and a sudden slight glance of 
appeal at her husband, an instinctive 
renewal of the old look of consulta- 
tion with which at one time she was 
wont to seek his eyes whenever doubt 
arose. Now the look meant to ask, 
‘*Must we tell him?” But Rochford 
kept his eyes steadily away from hers, 
and had only saluted Tuxham in a very 
perfunctory manner. 

“have news for you both,” said Mr. 
Tuxham, scarcely pausing to wave 
away with his hand the offer of break- 
fast. ‘*Such news! You never could 
guess it! The most absurd, the most 
amusing, the most delightful! ”’ 

“Why, Mr. Tuxham,” said Linley, 
with a resolute smile, “this is some- 
thing like Mme. de Sévigné, when 
she is going to announce Lauzun’s 
marriage—isn’t it Lauzun’s ?—with the 
princess. Don’t you remember?” 

* Don’t I’m sure, my 
dear, but I shouldn't wonder. It’s just 
the same thing—this is the marriage 
of a auzun and a princess too.” 

“‘A princess?” asked Linley, with 
sudden eagerness, thinking of Sinda 
and the title which Mr. Tuxham so 
often bestowed nick- 
name. Even Rochford now seemed 
interested. 

“But not your princess, my dear— 
oh no. In this indeed, it is 
rather a prince. Rochford, I pity you. 
One who was so near winning you, 
to come down so far! Where's Val- 
entine? All round his hat he ought 
to wear the green willow! ” 

“Do please tell us what it is, Mr. 
Tuxham.” 

“Take us with you, Tuxham,” said 


remember, 


upon her as a 


case, 
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Rochford, trying to seem at his 
ease. 

“Tt’s a marriage, then—an elope- 
ment! Regular old romantic sort of 
thing! Who do you think have run 
away and got married?” 

“Oh, it can’t be!” Linley exclaimed, 
guessing rightly, arid reluctant to be- 
lieve. 

“Oh, but it can be—and it is,” Mr. 
Tuxham answered, knowing now that 
she knew. 

“In Heaven’s name,” said Rochford 
pettishly, ** tell us all about it plainly 
if it is worth our knowing. Who have 
run away, and who are married, and 
what is it all about? ” 

“Only your old favorite and ma- 
dame’s new protégé—Miss Courcelles 
and the great little secretary of the 
great Mr. Platt.” 

“But is this true?—are you sure?” 
Linley asked. 

“T never say things, ma’am, that 
not true, and that I am not 
of. I've just been to Platt’s— 
called in to see him about some poor 
dirty unfortunates who begged me to 
intercede for them that their old fa- 
miliar den mightn’t be pulled down 
about their ears and turned into a 
clean, Christian, and comfortless house, 
and I heard itall. Uncommonly well 
planned, too. Day before yesterday, 
Cynthiar, as Mrs. Platt calls her, went 
on a Visit to the old Bishop, she said. 
Same day Prince Marzell had business 
in London, he said. No suspicion of 
anything until this morning, when a 
letter, comes announcing that they 
have been married and are going off 
—where, they decline to say as yet— 
until they can hope for peace and par- 
don.” And Tuxham chuckled. 

“IT wonder you can laugh at it, Mr. 
Tuxham,” said Linley warmly. “I 
do hope they have not done a rash 
thing both of them. Oh, I hope they 
will be happy, and not grow tired of 
each other, and be sorry. And I feel 
almost like an accomplice, for I 
couldn’t help suspecting that some- 
thing of the kind was going on; but I 
didn’t like to speak.” 


are 
sure 
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“Why should you speak, madame? 
Why should you spoil sport? I think 
they are admirably suited—born for 
each other in fact. He’s the most im- 
pudent humbug I ever met, and she— 
well, I think she’s just the woman fit 
to be an impudent humbug’s wife, and 
never to find him out. It would have 
been a great pity to spoil two houses 
with them.” 

‘I think they are very well suited,” 
Rochford said coldly. “I don’t see 
anything to laugh at. I knew very 
well that Marzell wished to marry 
Cynthia Courcelles, and of course I 
knew that her mother would not hear 
of it. I wish they had waited a little, 
until Marzell’s prospects grew more 
certain, and then I think every diffi- 
culty could have beea overcome. I 
often told him so. I wish they hadn't 
done this running away; but other- 
wise I am not sorry.” 

‘*Who’s supposed to be sorry?” 
Tuxham asked. ‘I’m not-—I don’t see 
anything to be sorry about—except, 
perhaps, that my news isn’t quite as 
fresh as I expected it to be, and that 
you all appear to have been in the se- 
cret somehow. Very good—you who 
knew all about it, and think it such a 
fine thing, had better go over and see 
if you can’t console the bereaved 
mother, who doesn’t as yet see things 
at all in that cheerful light.” 

“T am very ‘sorry for Mrs. 
celles,” said Linley. ‘The mere de- 
ception will be painful to her.” 

«Suppose you go and comfort her 
then, and let Rochford exercise his 
eloquence in talking over the old 
Bishop. I’m afraid even her study of 
mathematics will hardly save Miss 
Cynthia—Mrs. Marzell—I beg her par- 
don—or Princess. Marzell—from_los- 
ing her chance of her uncle's money.” 

“If she loves him, she won't care 
much about that,” said Linley. ‘* And 
she does love him—she must love 
him, or she would never have made 
such a sacrifice—for of course to her 
it is a sacrifice. I never thought she 
had so much heart—TI shall think high- 
ly of her forevermore!” 


Jour- 
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“T am quite prepared,” Mr. Tux- 
ham observed, in a tone, however, that 
by no means suggested unmingled 
benevolence, **to think highly of the 
whole human race forevermore. You 
are so delightful here, all of you, so 
well pieased with everything, that it’s 
quite « refreshing sensation to meet 
such people; and you are all far too 
kind and Christian-like to laugh at 
any of your fellow creatures! That’s 
charming; and shows a marked im- 
provement, too, Mrs. Rochford— 
doesn’t it? We were not always, I 
think, quite so considerate about the 
follies of our Where’s 
Valentine? I want to see how he 
takes it. Perhaps he is not so philo- 
sophic.” 

‘** Valentine doesn’t care three straws 
for Cynthia Courcelles,” 
ford; ‘“‘he never really did, 1 think, 
fe laid an emphasis 


neighbors. 


said Roch- 


care for her.” 
on “her.” 

“Still, she refused him, you know; 
and she has run off with this other 
fellow; and that makes all the differ- 
ence. Where is he?” 

‘‘Valentine’s not been here these 
three days.” 

**Gone to London?” 
**T suppose so.” 

“Perhaps he’s in the conspiracy 
too, us you all seem to be,” grumbled 
Tuxham. 

“But, Mr. Tuxham, how can you 
speak in that way? I knew nothing 
at all about it—nor Mr. Rochford, of 
course; and pray don’t misunder- 
stand us.” 

“Indeed? Ithought you both knew 
everything about it, and highly ap- 
proved of it, and all that. Didn't I so 
understand you?” 

“Stuff, Tuxham-—you understood 
nothing of the kind,” Rochford said 
rather sharply. 

“T fear, Mr. Tuxham,” said Linley 
demurely—and, in all her various per- 
sonal vexations and trials, unable to 
deny herself a little touch of the harm- 
less malizn—“I fear there must be 
something more than we suspected in 


your excitement about this event. 
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Can it be that Cynthia counted you too 
among her admirers? I thought your 
mirth had a hollow sound from the 
first.” 

“Tsay, madame, don’t talk in that 
way. I dislike that sort of joking.” 
Indeed, the worthy Tuxham seldom 
liked any jest that turned against him- 
self. ‘* Pray don’t confound me with 
other people. I don’t hang on tw the 
skirts of every woman with a pretty 
face, as some persons do. I never 
exchanged three sentences with that 
young woman in all my life. Well, 
I'm off. Where's Miss Sinda—Miss 
Princess? She was not in this affair?” 

**T suppose she was,” said Linley, 
catching with at the idea. 
“IT do suppose she was, Louis?” She 
turned toward her husband with a 
«This might 
She may have 


eagerness 


sudden look of hope. 
explain—might it not? 
gone with them—she was so devoted to 


her brother.” 

“Shemay. Why not? 
had better wait and see. Perhaps we 
shall hear something.” Rochford 
spoke in an embarrassed, hesitating 
way; and although he glanced once up 
at Linley, he quickly withdrew his 
eyes. 

Mr. Tuxham, now cooled down from 
all the fervent freshness of his untold 
news, had his powers of observation 
under command again. He saw that 
there was something about Sinda go- 
ing forward which called for explana- 
tion, and he sent his keen gray eyes 
flashing from Linley’s face, faintly col- 
ored by her eagerness, to Rochford’s 
downcast eyes, uncertain lips, and un- 
eusy manner. 

“‘What’s happened?” he bluntly 
asked; ‘“‘and what explains what? 
Any other people disappeared?” 

“The truth is, Mr. Tuxham,” said 
Linley after a pause, which made it 
evident that Rochford would not speak, 
“that we are in some troulle—or at 
least some perplexity—of our own. 
We don’t know what has become of 
Sinda.” 

“Ohi” 

“She is not to be found anywhere, 


Perhaps we 
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and did not sleep in the house last 
night.” 

“And the spoons?” Mr. Tuxham 
asked. 

« Stuff!’ said Rochford angrily. 

“I have not counted the spoons,” 
said Linley, with unruffled composure. 
“JT am very uneasy about the poor 
girl. I cannot understand why she 
should go away without telling me or 
consulting me; but now I think it is 
plain enough. She has gone with her 
brother. She isin the elopement plot, 
and of course I could not expect her 
to tell me anything about that. She 
knew it would embarrass me.” 

“ What faith in human nature you 
have, my dear,” said Tuxham. ‘“ You 
can’t believe even in that girl’s ingrat- 
itude.” 

‘“‘I don’t want to believe in her in- 
gratitude,” said Linley, with emotion. 
“T want to believe well of everybody 
if I can—as long asI can. The world 
is so bitter, so dreary, if we may not 
think well of people. I always tried 
to serve her, and to be just to 
her.” 

Rochford turned away and looked 
out of the window. 

“My dear,” said Tuxham more 
gently, “you never ought to have 
come among us morose cynics here at 
all. We delight always in assuming 
the worst of everybody; and the deuse 
and all is that we are generally right. 
Now, look here—I don’t know any- 
thing about your princess—and I'll 
not make any further allusion to the 
spoons—but she hasn’t gone with her 
brother, that I can tell you. The let- 
ter which Platt read to me from the 
prince fellow begged Platt to see the 
girl—or begged Mrs. Platt, I suppose, 
to see her, and explain all about it, 
and tell her it had to be kept a secret 
from her because it would not be right 
that she should know it and not tell 
you. I dare say you'll have Mrs. 
Platt here soon enough, and Mrs. 
Courcelles, and all the lot. Take one 
word of advice. If the girl’s gone, 
think you have had a good riddance 
ofher. She’s not murdered, you may 
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be sure, and the less inquiry you make 
about her the better.” 

A servant brought Linley some mes- 
sage, and she left the room for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tt ds an odd thing, though, Roch- 
ford, I say,” Mr. Tuxham began hur- 
riedly—* the girl walking off in that 
way.” 

“Very strange—yes, yes, 
strange,” Rochford muttered. 

“People will talk of it, you know; 
make up your mind for that.” 

“Of course, they talk of everything 
in a wretched little place like this.” 

“TI think if I were you, Rochford, 
I'd try to find out something quietly 
about her. The earth hasn’t opened 
and swallowed her, you know; and 
you may be sure she hasn’t turned 
herself out of her comfortable nest 
here for nothing. Anybody can be 
traced now, Rochford, easily enough. 
Take my advice—find out something 
about her.” 

«But, my good fellow, what have I 
to do with her? What is it to me 
where the girl has gone?” 

“You don’t know what people here 
may not say, or what they have been 
saying. Get Valentine to make some 
inquiries in London at once.” 

“ Valentine isn’t in London.” 

“ Where is he?” 

*T don’t know; he has left England 
suddenly.” 

Tuxham gave vent to a prolonged 
whistle. 

“T say, Rochford, this can’t be an- 
other runaway match? I always dis- 
trust your philosophers who are under 
middle age.” 

“Why should Valentine make any 
secret of marrying any one he liked?” 

“Well, perhaps he didn’t want to 
be chaffed by all of us, and then——” 

“No,” said Rochford, turning round, 
and apparently bracing himself for 
some expression of feeling which was 
painful and reluctant, “I shan’t in- 
quire into the girl’s disappearance, 
Tuxham, and if you take my advice 
you won't either. Perhaps the less we 
find out about it the better. Valen- 


very 
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tine has gone away, I don’t know why 
or where, and so has she; and there 
could be no need of concealment if 
there were any question of marriage.” 

Just as these words were being 
spoken, Linley entered. Surely Roch- 


ford must have seen her coming in. 
Tuxham made a gesture to him to be 
silent, but perhaps was hardly in time. 
Linley, however, gave no evidence of 


having heard anything. 

**Well, Mrs. Rochford,” Tuxham 
said, ‘I’m going—and you'll have vis- 
itors soon, I dare say—and I’m sorry 
you should have all this nuisance and 
worry, for you don’t deserve it. But 
you'll be all right for the future, I 
hope—all right, ali right. Don’t 
alarm yourself about that girl; she’s 
no great loss anyhow, and you did 
your best.” 

But Linley said nothing, and Mr. 
Tuxham went his way, perplexed in 
the extreme. He walked homeward 
at avery different pace from that of 
his coming, and he chopped away me- 
chanically with his stick at every 
hedge, and thistle, and weed that 
came in his way. Now and then he 
stopped full short and puckered his 
eyebrows, and turned round as if he 
were about to return to Rochford’s, 
and then uttered a grunt and resumed 
his homeward way. Then he stopped 
again and stamped on the ground. 

“T can’t make it out at all,” he said 
quite aloud. “I can’t make it out! 
What the devil should Valentine go 
and do that for? It isn’t a bit like 
him. I never could have believed it. 
Why should I believe it now ?—because 
he isn’t here to defend himself? Still, 
the little devil’s gone, and he’s gone 
too, and the devil himself can’t ac- 
count for man when a woman is near. 
That poor child! Tll go back and tell 
Rochford he must think more of her. 
Why did he marry her? Ill tell him 
so.” 

‘“« No, I won’t,” he suddenly exclaim- 
ed. *‘I had much better let it alone. 
Perhaps I’ve done mischief enough 
already.” 

So he resisted the temptation to in- 
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terfere in the affairs of other people, 
and went resolutely on his puzzled 
way. 

Meanwhile Linley and Rochford 
were left alone. Rochford spoke not 
a word until he had seen Mr. Tux- 
ham pass the window, and _ stride 
away across thelawn. Then he came 
up to his wife, who was standing near 
a small table, on which she leaned 
with one hand, while she looked blank- 
ly before her. 

“Linley, my dear.” 

She almost started. There was a 
peculiar gentleness, and something 
even like tenderness in the tone, which 
touched her, in her condition, at once 
disturbed and lonely. She turned to- 
ward him. 

‘“‘ Linley,” Rochford went “5 
didn’t tell you before, but I ought to 
tell you now—Roche Valentine has 
gone away. He is not coming back 
here any more.” 

Linley’s heart beat violently. 

“He isn’t coming back any more. 
We have had a quarrel—a sort of a 
quarrel. He has greatly changed of 
late. I don’t understand him. 
thing or other has hold of his mind. 
We couldn’t agree; in fact, he was de- 
termined on a quarrel, and he has 


on, 


Some- 


” 
“ 
gone. 


Linley could not but feel for her hus- 
band, who had lost the one friend of 
his youth, and had lost him thus. She 
felt for him with an unspeakable com- 
passion, because she knew, if he did 
not, how she had caused the separa- 
tion. 
and deep down!—feeling of shame and 
penitence too was there, which made 
her for the moment think that she 
ought, instead of merely pardoning 
her husband for his weaknesses and his 
faults, to ask him for pardon. She 
knew that the dismissal of Valentine 
was unavoidable, and was a sacred 
duty; but now that she was brought 
face to face with her husband, she 
would not allow him to deceive him- 
self and hold her innocent of any share 
in the separation. 

** Louis,” she said firmly, “it was 


Some secret—oh, how secret 
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my fault. You may blame me, but I 
could not help it. J told Mr. Valen- 
tine that he ought not to come here 
any more.” 

“You, Linley?” 

«“ Yes—after that evening at dinner, 
when she was there, and I felt so much 
hurt and wounded. I did think that 
you slighted me, Louis, and I do think 
it; and I am content to bear with 
much from you, but not under the eyes 
of other people. So I made up my 
mind we could not live together if our 
lives were to be always under the eyes 
of strangers, or even of friends, and I 
told him so.” 

Rochford grew red, and his lips 
parted once or twice as if he were 
about to break into anger. Linley 
was prepared for any outburst. What 
she was not prepared for was the man- 
ner in which he said, after one or two 
unsuccessful attempts to speak: 

“Well, well, Linley, Iam glad you 
told me and made no secrets. You 
lost your temper very foolishly that 
day, and you were wrong in saying 
anything to Valentine without con- 
sulting me. But you have been for- 
giving to me more than once, and I 
am not going to be too hardupon you. 
Besides, I don’t think, Linley, you need 
blame yourself altogether for Valen- 
tine’s sudden disappearance. I’m 
afraid he’s greatly changed lately, and 
not for the better.” 

He hesitated. 
wondering. 

“He would have gone in any case, I 
am afraid. I don’t know, of course, 
and I should be sorry to believe any- 
thing bad of Roche Valentine, but I’m 
afraid. Linley, you women—I mean 
women like you—don’t know what un- 
fortunate weaklings men are. I think 
that girl, Sinda, had rather made a 
fool of him lately, and I shouldn't 
wonder—of course it is only a mere 
guess as yet—if he and she were gone 
off together.” 

“Louis? Mr. Valentine and Sinda? 
Gone off to be married?” 

“Gone off, Linley, to be married, I 
suppose—that is, perhaps. One would 


Linley looked up 
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hope so, you know, and yet on the 
other hand——” 

Linley did not wait to hear the 
other hand view of the question put. 
She made a beseeching gesture to her 
husband to say no more. She 
down in the chair nearest to her, and 
for the moment seemed absolutely as 
if she were stricken dumb. Faith, 
courage, hope—all were out of place, 
then, in a world where there seemed 
nothing but weakness, deceit, ingrati- 
tude, and sin. 

Then she rose, and spoke with a ve- 
hemence of tone and a glittering eye, 
which fairly astonished Mr. Rochford. 

“Are all men really like that? Is 
there no honor, or truth, or goodness 
about any of them? What was there 
in that unfortunate girl to set men 
wild about her, and turn people into 
deceivers, and cowards, and liars? 
Is there no man firm enough and good 
enough not to sell his honor and his 
soul for some pretty face? Oh, they 
talk of women! The weakest of us all 
is a rock compared to any man! That 
miserable little girl, who hadn’t the 
brains to learn anything worth know- 
ing, could turn the best man she knew 
into her slave and her fool! Oh, I am 
sick of life.” 

Mr. Rochford seemed a little alarm- 
ed at her vehemence. 

“You mustn’t despise us poor men 
too much, Linley,” he said, with a 
forced smile of gentle deprecation. 

“You have taught me to despise 
them, Louis; it is your own teaching. 
You have always defended—every- 
body—by telling me that men can't 
help being the slaves of their weak- 
nesses and their vices; and I didn’t be- 
lieve you for a long time, but now I do 
believe you. You are always telling 
me that there are no heroes, and that 
the men we women dream of—the men 
who are brave, and good, and manly, 
and don’t deceive—are only in absurd 
poems and romances, fit for women 
and fools! I didn’t believe that at 
first. Very well, I believe it now. 
You have converted me—you and 
your friends. There are no heroes 


sat 
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among men, and they are all the 
same.” 

* At least, Linley,” Rochford plead- 
ed, “J am not the worst, nor any 
worse than my neighbors.” 

“No,” Linley replied bitterly, and 
with tears of anger and shame flashing 
in her eyes—‘if that contents you, 
Louis, I have learned that too. If that 
is enough for you, instead of all the 
faith, and homage, and worship almost 
that a woman wants to give, and longs 
to give to the man she marries—if 
that is enough for you, let it be so. I 
make no complaint of my husband. 
Perhaps, Louis, we had better swear 
an eternal friendship.” 

There was a half incoherent con- 
tempt in her words and her tone which 
astonished her husband. He had never 
seen in her any such vehemence or 
self-assertion before. He looked at 
her with a curious feeling of admira- 
tion. Her outburst of scorn for the 


ways and weaknesses of men _ he 


traced readily enough to her former 
jealousy of Sinda and her vexation at 


his own attentions to the girl. He 
was by no means displeased to find 
that this feeling of jealousy still sub- 
sisted, no matter what inconveniences 
it might possibly threaten. If Linley 
could still lose her self-control in this 
way out of the mere memory of a past 
jealousy, it was clear that he, Roch- 
ford, still had full power over her 
heart. The time would come—per- 
haps soon, he thought—when he would 
seriously return to Linley, take up, as 
it were, the broken tendrils of her 
youthful affections, and carefully en- 
twine them once again around his own 
form. He felt a pang of momentary 
but very sincere regret that he could 
not begin dving this at once. He had 
been very weak and foolish, that was 
certain, and at this moment he was es- 
pecially perplexed. But he would 
soon get out of all that somehow, and 
he thought they would probably go 
abroad for some time; and then he 
would really devote himself to Linley, 
who, after all, loved him still, as these 
women always do. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A SUDDEN JOURNEY. 

Yes, Sinda was gone. That much 
was certain. She had gone deliber- 
ately, and with but little concealment, 
except that she chose to go by the 
night train. Several of the servants 
had seen her out in the grounds that 
night, as she often was seen; and no- 
body had observed any more about 
her, so far as Rochford’s household 
was concerned. But the officials at 
the railway station all knew her when 
she came there and bought a first-class 
ticket, and she told the clerk that she 
wus sent for hurriedly by her brother, 
who was on the continent; and the 
clerk thought this odd, but it was no 
affair of his. Likewise she had asked 
by what train Mr. Valentine had gone 
to town; and it was certain that Mr. 
Valentine had not gone by the corre- 
sponding train of the previous night, 
as he was supposed to have done, but 
by a morning train, and that he had 
passed ali the night in the village, and 
had even been seen wandering near 
Rochford’s grounds. But nothing was 
more clear than that Miss Sinda had 
gone away deliberately of her own free 
will, and without leaving one word, 
written or otherwise, of apology, grat- 
itude, or regret, for the benefactress 
who had found her an outcast and in 
rags, and who had given her a home. 

Linley had, happily for herself. but 
little time to spend in thought just 
now. She had to listen to and sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Courcelles, and en- 
deavor to appease her; and she had re- 
ceived a long letter from Albert Mar- 
zell, written from the Orleans station, 
on his way with his bride somewhere 
southward, beseeching for her contin- 
ued kindness and good offices. She 
knew that Mrs. Courcelles blamed 
her, and to some extent she blamed 
herself. The Platts and everybody 
else had enjoined upon her that poor 
Mrs. Courcelles’ affliction must not be 
deepened by any information about the 
disappearance of Sinda, until at least 
it should be made certain that only 
the worst could be known, and that 
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there was no best side of the matter to 
be hopefully put forward. There was 
a great deal of communing with Roch- 
ford by Mr. Platt, and Tuxham, and 
others, to which Linley was not ad- 
mitted, and into the progress of which 
she felt little inclination to inquire. 
One thing she was quite aware of, 
that Mr. Rochford positively declined 
to make, or assist, or have anything to 
do with any inquiries after Sinda and 
her fate. Linley thought the better 
of him for this. She assumed that he 
had stronger reason than he gave out 
for his belief about what had happen- 
ed; that he knew there was nothing 
good to be found out, and that he 
wished to spare everybody who had 
still a kindly memory of ruined friends 
the pang of a superfluous exposure. 
“ After all,” Linley thought, “I must 
have wronged him. He had no feel- 
ing for her but a harmless regard; 
and she has betrayed him and me and 
all of us.” Of Valentine she did not 
dare to think—at least she did not dare 
to follow up the thought. There 
were moments when she felt a great, 
passionate conviction spring up in her 
heart that he was not guilty, and then 
the crimson rushed over her face, for 
her conscience seemed to tell her that 
not hatred of him alone, or love for 
common humanity, was inspiring this 
burst of faith in his innocence. So 
sophistical is even conscience, that she 
told herself at such times it was her 
duty to believe in his guilt. Poor Lin- 
ley! Out of the ruins of love and 
married life, and hope and happiness 
all around her, she had to soothe a na- 
ture which might live without being 
loved, but could not live without ad- 
miring and believing in some one. 
She had allowed herself to believe that 
there was one manly, pure, and noble 
spirit among the people who surround- 
ed her—and now behold! 

For Sinda she felt absolutely noth- 
ing but a contemptuous pity. She 
would have done anything to save the 
girl when safety was yet possible, or 
to redeem her now if way of redemp- 
tion there were. But no sense of in- 
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gratitude toward herself counted for a 
moment in the weight of Linley’s bur- 
thens. She had long aeased to hope 
that the soul of the girl could be quick- 
ened to any genuine nobleness. For 
her, except as a charge still to be 
faithfully undertaken, and perhaps as 
a frequent vexation to be borne, Sinda 
had long ceased to have any existence. 
Never in life had generous purpose 
and unselfish effort met with such dis- 
heartening results. She spoke no 
more of Sinda—never named her to her 
husband. A feeling of unconquerable 
womanly shame prevented her. She 
would not speak to him of the peculiar 
and fatal stain of womanhood. 

It seemed strange sometimes to Lin- 
ley herself, how little faith she had in 
the possibility of hearing any good 
news about Sinda. It was strange 
how readily and _ instinctively she 
found herself acquiescing tacitly in 
Rochford’s resolve and Tuxham’s opin- 
ion, that the less inquiry made the bet- 
ter. No one ever was naturally more 
disposed to think well of all people 
than Linley. Her weakness in that 
way had survived many shocks. Yet 
she saw that in her heart there seemed 
no lingering longing to believe still in 
Sinda. Going over in recollection the 
girl’s ways and character, she could 
remember nothing out of which any 
foundation for hope could be construct- 
ed. She never had been able, with all 
her example and her most patient ef- 
fort, to teach Sinda to be truthful, or 
generous, or self-forgetful, or believ- 
ing, or, in the true sense, brave. 
Something always seemed to be want- 
ing in the girl’s nature, which render- 
ed it hopeless to try to make an im- 
pression. Some moral fibre which 
ought to have been there was not 
there, and its absence could not be 
supplied. No, Linley now shrank 
from the possibility of hearing any- 
thing certain about Sinda. There was 
a sense of relief so long as there re- 
mained uncertainty. 

Linley heard nothing of what peo- 
ple said in Dripdeanham, and would 
not have cared much about it even if 
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she had. The general feeling there 
was one of almost unmingled satisfac- 
tion. The poorer people were all de- 
lighted that the saucy girl, who was no 
better than themselves to begin with, 
and whom Mr. Rochford’s young wife 
had pampered so absurdly—when she 
had never done anything for their 
daughters—had turned out as they al- 
ways knew she would turn out. The 
genteeler persons were greatly pleased 
that Mrs. Rochford, who gave herself 
such airs, and had such odd ways, 
should be thus punished for her eecen- 
tricities. There was a general grati- 
fication, too, at the social fall and dis- 
comfiture of Mrs. Courcelles, whose 
daughter had run away with the odd- 
looking little boy whom those vulgar, 
rich, and self-conceited Platts had 
taken up. Of course it was not to be 
supposed that Dripdeanham was con- 
tent with such version of the story as 
we have received. There were nota 
few persons who hinted that Linley 
Rochford’s jealousy had been the cause 
of Sinda’s flight, and intimated that 
the poor girl’s life was positively not 
sufe under the roof of the eccentric 
young woman whom, in an evil hour 
for his domestic happiness, poor Mr. 
tochford had picked up in some for- 
eign country, and who was believed 
by many to have been a tambourine 
player. According to some of these 
authorities, Linley used to render the 
life of her husband miserable by her 
groundless jealousy, and to this opin- 
ion adhered not a few ladies who a 
week before had censured as shameful 
and even sinful her spiritless indiffer- 
ence with regard to the goings-on of 
Mr. Rochford and Sinda. 

All this, however, Linley did not 
hear. What she did hear a good deal 
of at first, was the wild grief and 
wrath of Mrs. Courcelles. It was in 
vain she endeavored to mollify the be- 
reaved mother. 

“My dear Mrs. Rochford,” the lady 
said, with white face and thin, quiver- 
ing lips, ‘it’s no use talking to me. 
You have no child, and you profess to 
be a republican, and a radical, and a 
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rights-of-man, and all that; and you 
don’t see the difference in my daugh- 
ter’s position and that miserable, wick- 
ed young man. We are simply ruin 

ed and disgraced. I dare not look so- 
ciety in the face any more. I'll never 
consent to see her again, that bad and 
heartless girl, who could so deceive 
her mother and degrade her family.” 

‘But, Mrs. Courcelles, if she loved 
him—and she must loved 
him———” 

“Loved him? Loved him? My 
daughter love a wretch like that? If 
she loves him, is not that the shame, 
the disgrace? Oh, Mrs. Rochford, ex- 
cuse me, but you don’t understand— 
you really don’t understand—you can't 
know what my feelings are.” 

Linley thought she would hardly 
care to appreciate such very fine feel- 
ings, bnt she kept her thought to her- 
self, and only did her best to soothe 
the distracted and vindictive woman. 

‘But there is something I don’t un- 
derstand in the whole business,” Mrs. 
Courcelles suddenly said, *‘and I will 
understand it, Mrs. Rochford. I will 
understand it! Oh, I'll find it out, you 
may rely upon that. I am not easily 
put off things when I make up my 
mind. Who gave them the money— 
that’s what I want to know—and I 
will know it.” 

Truth to say, Linley had thought of 
this many a time, and felt a strong 
suspicion that her husband had given 


have 


the helping hand, and was much dis- 


posed to applaud him in secret. But 
she did not dare to express her opin- 
ion, seeing the pale light of revenge- 
ful malice which gleamed out of Mrs. 
Courcelles’s eyes. 

‘She had no money, you know,” 
the angry mother went on. ‘ Cynthia 
never had any money. I bought 
everything for her myself—even her 
gloves and her collars and ribbons— 
everything. I don’t suppose the un- 
fortunate child could have had more 
than half a crown together in her 
Well, then, 


purse at any time lately. 
he had no money—where could he get 


it? What his wages, or his salary, or 
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whatever he calls the stipend that his 
master allows him, I don’t know— 
some trumpery shillings a week, I 
dare say. Mr. and Mrs. Platt both 
assured me that they knew nothing 
about it, and that they gave him no 
money; and I asked Mr. Platt particu- 
larly, and he says his desk hasn't been 
broken open, or his pocket picked, or 
anything of that sort.” 

“Oh, but surely you didn’t ask 
that, as if you could possibly have 
thought " 

“Why should I not have thought 
it? My dear Mrs. Rochford, the man 
who would steal my daughter would 
pick a pocket, you may depend upon 
it. Well, then, somebody gave them 
the money—out of spite to Mz, I dare 
say. The question is, who did it? and 
that I am determined to find out.” 

Linley was about to hasten to dis- 
claim all knowledge of the guilt, but 
her suspicion about her husband and 
her consciousness of inward approval 
bade her to keep silent. Indeed, too, 
she pitied poor Mrs. Courcelles even 
while she liked her less than ever, and 


she saw little use in argument or in- 
terruption. 

“T have been trying to prevail upon 
Mr. Platt,” said Mrs. Courcelles, ‘to 
promise me that he will dismiss this 
fellow from his employment.” 

“Oh, Iam sure Mr. Platt won't do 


that,” said Linley warmly. “I know 
he won’t—he’s far too kind and just. 
You are angry now, Mrs. Courcelles, 
and you don’t mean all you say.” 

* Don’t I? We shall see! No, I 
can’t persuade him as yet to make me 
any promises. Of course he’s a vul- 
gar person, Mr. Platt, and his sympa- 
thies are all with the common people, 
and he can’t be expected to understand 
my feelings. But I'll get my brother- 
in-law, the Bishop—that wretched 
girl’s uncle—to talk to him and pre- 
vail upon him. Oh, yes, he must be 
dismissed, and kept out of every em- 
ployment—he must be reduced to beg- 
gary! Nothing else will content me, I 
can assure you! I want to hear of 


them both begging their bread.” 
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“These are wild words, Mrs. Cour- 
celles,” said Linley as gently as she 
could, for her rising disgust at the 
senseless vindictiveness of the woman 
almost wholly overmastered her feel- 
ings of pity, “‘and you would only 
be sorry for having spoken them after, 
if you really meantthem. But I know 
you do not mean them; and you will 
think better of all this. She is still 
your daughter—you must remember 
that.” 

“Did she remember it? Did she 
remember that she was my daughter, 
when she ran away with a wretch like 
that? No, no—she must suffer—and 
she will suffer! But I mustn't take up 
your time and weary you, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, with feelings that you are far too 
young to understand—and you are not 
a mother, and of course it’s a different 
thing in every way. I dare say Iseem 
very ridiculous to you; but we can’t 
help the feelings of our class, you 
know. Ofcourse I ought to remem- 
ber too that this man, this person, was 
a friend of yours, and that it was at 
your table I first met him. Pray ex- 
cuse me if I have said anything rude 
—one doesn’t always remember whom 
one is talking to.” 

Owing to Linley’s resolute patience 
and good humor, the interview closed 
without any more marked outbreak of 
hostilities. Poor Mrs. Courcelles! 
She trembled and palpitated all over 
with rage; the feathers in her bonnet 
nodded and danced as her head moved 
incessantly like a shape of jelly on the 
table of an ocean steamer. She was 
all disfigured and ridiculous with fu- 
tile passion and irrepressible hate. To 
Linley it seemed the most odd, ludi- 
crous, pitiable, farcical, mournful sight. 
She felt only too well convinced that 
Mrs. Courcelles visited her heavily 
with blame, and even probably sus- 
pected her of a much more direct 
share in the elopement than she ever 
had had; and it passed with a painful 
shock through her sweet and gener- 
ous heart that this poor malevolent 
creature hated her, and would surely 
try some day and somehow to work 
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herharm. She was relieved when she 
learned that Mrs. Courcelles was 
about to take her departure from the 
hospitable Factory Hall, and to fly to 
her Bishop’s, apparently without her 
having heard or asked anything about 
unfortunate Sinda. 

So a few days passed heavily away. 
To all the sudden excitement succeed- 
ed a peculiar languor. Everybody 
who was in any way connected with 
the story of Linley’s Dripdeanham life 
seemed to have somehow faded out of 
it, and left Rochford and herself alone. 
Rochford talked of soon going abroad 
for some considerable time, and Lin- 
ley welcomed the idea. She would 
have liked that they should go away 
somewhere, anywhere, into quite new 
scenes, and endeavor wholly to forget 
the past. She would have liked if it 
were possible to fall into a long, long 
sleep, like somebody in a fairy story, 
and wake up never so much older, 
and with the past all washed from her 
memory. 

Yet Linley did not want for some 
conditions that might have been con- 
soling. Mr. Rochford was very kind 
and tender to her; and she felt a cer- 
tain thought that she had perhaps mis- 
understood him, and a sort of pity and 


vague penitence toward him, and so 
she welcomed quietly any advances 


that he made. He sometimes of an 
evening asked her to read to him when 
he was weary and everybody had 
gone, and as she looked up now and 
then from the page she saw his dark 
eyes resting on her with a curiously 
melancholy expression, of which when 
he caught her glance he seemed 
ashamed. Her generous instincts 
warmed to his look. She read his na- 
ture by her own. ‘He thinks he has 
been unkind to me and wrong, per- 
haps; and he is sorry—I know he is 
sorry. If Icould but bea little warm- 
er to him, perhaps we might still be 
all in all toeach other. Oh, if I could 
but love him!” And sometimes she 
would ask herself, “‘ Did I ever really 
love him? Surely if I had really loved 
him, ever, ever, at any time, I never 
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could become like this. I want to 
love him ”"—and she only felt that she 
could not. 

Meanwhile some of Rochford’s hab- 
its began to give her newalarm. She 
could not but see that he indulged in 
wine to an extent which in the early 
days of their married life he never had 
done. He drank champagne almost 
incessantly in the evening, and always 
had a fresh bottle brought to him the 
last thing when he settled to read at 
night. When she ventured to remon- 
strate he told her that his physician 
had recommended him, if he must 
drink, to drink champagne, and not 
any heavier wine. 

“But why must you drink, Louis, 
so much of any wine?” 

“Don’t know, Linley; at least I 
couldn't make you understand. You 
women don’t understand the enjoy- 
ment of wine.” 

“But it must do you harm.” 

“So very slowly that it hardly 
counts for much in an ordinary life. 
One must do something harmful. I 
think things are so agreeably order- 
ed here below that one can’t have 
any enjoyment without some draw- 
back.” 

“‘T wish you had some career to fol- 
low, Louis—it would be so much bet- 
ter.” 

“Child,” said Rochford, rousing him- 
self up to a sortof energy and looking 
earnestly at her, ‘ there are so many 
things in my life that might have been 
better, that if once you begin thinking 
of them you will never stop! Confess 
you often think that there is one thing 
in particular which might have been 
better.” 

** What is that, Louis? ” 

** Better if I had let you alone, Lin- 
ley, and not married you! I have 
spoiled your life thoroughly as well as 
my own. You think so, Linley, I 
know.” 

**Oh, Louis, Ido not think of my- 
self in that way! We have not been 
as well suited as I thought we should 
have been. Is it my fault?—and is it 
too late? I will try to do anything— 
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I only wish I could make you 
happy.” 

He made no answer for a moment. 
Then he suddenly said: 

“Did I tell you I was going to town 
to-morrow, Linley—for « few days? ” 

«Yes, Louis. Do you wish me to 
go?” 

“Oh, no. You had better stay here 
until we go fur good.” 

«TI should like to go,” said Linley— 
“if you don’t really wish me not to 
go. Ishould like to go to see poor 
Mrs. Valentine.” 

“JT particularly wish, Linley, that 
you should not go to see Mrs. Valen- 
tine—after what has happened. I 
particularly wish it. You will much 
oblige me by not talking of such a 
thing any more.” 

Rochford spoke almost «angrily. 
The soft and regretful mood was gone 
for the moment, and he seemed petu- 
lant and out of humor. 

“Very well, Louis, if you wish; 
but does it seem right——” 

“Please, Linley, don’t let us have 
any argument. The worst of even the 
most charming women, my dear, is 
that they will argue.” 

Linley argued no more, and they 
lapsed into their old ways, and were 
kindly to each other and nothing else. 

Linley did not ask her husband why 
he was goingtotown. She had never 
been encouraged or even allowed by 
him to look into any of his business 
affairs. Even when they were still 
lovers Rochford had always gently 
but unmistakably put away all ap- 
proach of hers to any knowledge of 
such things. She had learned to see 
how entirely Mr. Tuxham was in the 
right when he said, long ago, that 
Rochford was not a woman’s man— 
that is, could admit no woman to real 
companionship. All that a woman 
could do for him was occasionally to 
umuse him- always to convey to him 
a sense of her admiration and devo- 
tion, and metaphorically at least fan 
the flies away when he desired to be 
at rest. Linley now saw plainly 
enough that, much as he liked the 
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presence and the attentions of woman, 
it was strictly of woman—not of any 
particular woman, not necessarily of 
his wife or of any one actually loved. 
So she did not intrude upon his affairs. 
She assumed that the separation from 
his Orestes threw a good deal of wea- 
risome business details upon her hus- 
band’s hands, and she was sorry for it; 
but as Rochford himself had put it, 
there were so many things to be sorry 
for! 

These were not very unhappy days 
on the whole, the two or three that 
passed after Rochford had gone to 
town. Linley remained in almost ab- 
solute seclusion. She never went out- 
side the gate of her own grounds. 
She could not bear to meet any one, 
even the kindly Platts, even Mr. Tux- 
ham. She heard with great relief 
that Mrs. Courcelles had gone back to 
the Bishop of her existence, to receive 
his sympathy and endure his scold- 
ings for the frightful proceedings of 
her daughter. So Linley spent the 
duys all to herself in sheer indulgence 
of her lonely mood. She read in the 


library, and watched the sunrises and 


sunsets, and wandered among the 
damp walks over the fallen leaves, and 
under the yellowing trees, and thought 
of younger days, and dreamed again 
old and harmless dreams, and felt fur 
the time as if she were some castaway, 
who with nothing saved but life is left 
upon a lonely island. Just now there 
could be nv companionship for her but 
solitude; nothing could soothe her but 
sadness. Betweenthe immediate past, 
to which she dared not look back, and 
the future, to which she would not look 
forward, this present loneliness was a 
quiet and a welcome rest. It was 
like sleep in the intervals of pain. 
One morning she received a letter 
in a handwriting which brought to 
her heart a mingled rush of pleasure 
and pain. It was from one of the kind 
old aunts with whom she had spent so 
many quiet, active, and happy years 
at Bonn. She felt glad to see the dear 
familiar hand, and pained to think 
how long it was since she had written 
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to the writer. She had had but little 
inclination lately to write to the af- 
fectionate old women, who believed 
tliut she was still the happiest wife of 
the noblest husband in the world. 
But she felt another and a keener 
pang when she observed that the let- 
ter had a deep border of black. 

“‘ Dear old Aunt Beatrice is dead!” 
Linley exclaimed before opening the 
letter. 

So it ws 

**My dearest niece,” thus ran the 
tender, old-fashioned letter, *‘I write 
to tell you that Iam all alone. It has 
pleased Providence to call away my 
darling sister Beatrice to a better 
world. Her death was sudden and 
painless, and [ would not disturb your 
happiness by a telegram which could 
not have brought you to her side in 
time to receive her last blessing. She 
spoke of you to the last, and offered 
her thanks to a kind Heaven that so 
dutiful and loving a niece was now a 
happy and an honored wife. Do not 
distress yourself too much, for our dar- 
ling Beatrice had reached her allotted 
time, and her end was peace. But 
the aunt who still lives would like to 
see you once, for she feels that God 
will be good to her and will not keep 
her long away from her sister. If 
Mr. Rochford would kindly allow you 
to come over for a few days to see 
me, it would make me very happy ; and 
I know he will, for he is a kind, good 
man. There are some matters, too, 
that I wish to have arranged, for I 
should like to have my affairs and 
Beatrice’s in proper order, and we had 
been considering an offer to give up 
the school. If I might mention it, I 
should like to say that I would pay all 
your expenses of going and returning; 
but I would not have you say this if 
Mr. Rochford would be offended. I 
suppose, dearest niece, that your kind 
husband has never had occasion to find 
fault with you; and I should not wish 
to give him the first occasion. But if 
it might be mentioned, it would be sat- 
isfactory to me.” Then followed re- 
membrances from and on behalf of 
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many old acquaintances, and respect- 
ful regards to Mr. Rocliford, and bless- 
ings from “your affectionate aunt, 
Matilda Linley.” 

Linley enjoyed the first full, genuine, 
unrestrained burst of tears she had 
had for a long time. But then came 
quick following a strange impulse to 
be glad—because now she must go 
and see ber surviving sunt, and be 
loved and comforted and held of ac- 
count once again. She did not doubt 
that she was about to see her aunt 
for the last time. These two sisters 
had passed all their lives together. 
They had been as mothers to Linley’s 
mother, their stepsister, younger than 
they by more than twenty years; and 
when she died after her husband's 
death they had been as mothers to 
Linley. But in all things they did 
they had acted together, and Linley 
felt well assured that they would not 
long be separated now. 

She telegraphed at once to Mr. 
Rochford, telling him what had occur- 
red, and asking if she might go to 
Bonn. A whole anxious day passed 
away, during which she had no an- 
swer. Next evening came a written 
letter of a few lines telling her to come 
up to London, and that he would ac- 
company her as far as Dover if she 
desired it. 

Early next morning one of the 
grooms drove Linley and her maid to 
the station. Linley would gladly have 
travelled without the attendance of 
her maid, but she knew that she might 
as well suggest to Rochford the pro- 
priety of her making the journey from 
Calais to Bonn on foot and in pilgrim 
costume as without her maid. She 
made up her mind, however, that she 
would not inflict the maid upon her 
aunt’s modest household, but would 
make some hotel at Bonn her head- 
quarters, and thus be free to spend her 
days unattended with quiet Miss Ma- 
tilda Linley. 

Our Linley is still very young, and 
a rapid drive in the bright air of a dry 
autumnal morning, and the prospect 
of a journey, must excite young frames 
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and send a color to young cheeks. 
Linley’s complexion was much height- 
ened from its usual condition, when at 
a turning of the road they rattled past 
Mr. Tuxham, and that gentleman, who 
was out for a morning walk, signalled 
to them to stop, and came striding up 
to Linley. 

«I know you are going to the sta- 
tion,” he said, coming panting up to 
her side of the little open carriage, 
“and I suppose I can guess your er- 
rand—I was just coming up to tell 
you—or rather to tell Rochford, if he 
should be visible.” 

Linley looked utterly blank and be- 
wildered. Mr. Tuxham, whose pow- 
ers of observation always went off 
their post when their master’s atten- 
tion was occupied by anything he was 
particularly anxious to tell, never no- 
ticed her look, but continued half 
breathless : 

«Of course I know you are going to 
London, and I know why. Now, my 


dear, you are young and enthusiastic 
and a woman, and you have fully 
twenty minutes yet before the train 


starts, and just do reflect if you are 
not going on a fool’s errand.” 

“Mr. Tuxham! What 
mean?” 

“I warned you at first not to have 
anything to do with her! Take my 
advice now, and don’t give way to any 
fuolish hope of reclaiming, and all that 
sort of stuff. Take my word for it, 
you can’t do anything for that girl— 
she’s thoroughly bad.” 

“But, Mr. Tuxham, I don’t know 
what on earth you are talking of. 
Do pray tell me.” 

“Don't know! Why! What! Are 
you not going to London, madame?” 

“Yes, Mr. Tuxham, to get to Bonn. 
One of my dear old aunts is dead.” 
And Tuxham could not help seeing 
the tears in Linley’s eyes. 

“Oh!” He now stood amazed and 
for the moment dumbfounded. “TI 
thought you must have heard,” he be- 
gan at last slowly. 

“Heard what, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“ What I have just heard from Platt 


do you 
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—that that unfortunate girl, that prin- 
cess thing, is in London—and seems to 
like it,” Tuxham added scornfully. 

“T know nothing at all,” said Lin- 
ley hurriedly. “I am only concerned 
with my own personal troubles—the 
death of my aunt.” 

“I’m sorry for you, my dear, since 
you had any friend to lose; but why 
doesn’t Rochford go with you? Is he 
too lazy?” 

“T am going to Mr. Rochford—he is 
in London.” 

“Indeed! I didn’t know. 
why didn’t you go with him?” 

“Oh, really, Mr. Tuxham, I don’t 
know,” the perplexed Linley answer- 
ed. “Whatever he thinks best, of 
course a 

“It’s not best for him to go about 
by himself, madame. He wants look- 
ing after; you indulge him too much. 
Why don’t you have some. influence 
over him? Don’t you see that he eats, 
and drinks, and sleeps, and idles too 
much? His constitution is being ruined 
—ruined, ma’am, by that sort of life. 
It will killhim. Stuff and nonsense! 
What does he want going to London 
alone just now?” 

Mr. Tuxham was working himself 
quite into a fit of anger. He fell back 
from the carriage, but evidently only 
to make a fresh descent upon it with 
renewed exhortation. Linley, how- 
ever, affected’ to believe that he had 
taken his farewell, so saluted him 
quickly and the carriage drove on. 
She felt bitterly some of his words. It 
was hard for her to bear the blame of 
being unwilling to influence her hus- 
band—she who probably, of all women 
in the world, would have at present 
the slightest chances of being able to 
direct his movements or guide his 
life. 

The railway station was on the 
higher ground behind Dripdeanham 
village, and the carriage kept ascend- 
ing, therefore, for a considerable time. 
As they mounted Linley suddenly rose, 
and turning round leaned on the back, 
and looked at the scene beneath her. 
She could see the village straggling 


Then 
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up the hill, and although the strand 
was now hidden from her, she could 
gaze upon the blue broad sea. On 
her right were the trees that surround- 
ed her own home. She might have 
been taking a farewell of the place for- 
ever, ager, wistful, melancholy 
was the gaze with which she seemed 
to dwell upon all the scene. She had 
been so unhappy there, and yet so 
happy. It seemed now to her as if 
her very disappointments and suffer- 
ings, no less than her early hope and 
joys, had sanctified the place. After 
all, we soon forget the places where 
we have been only happy. The hap- 
piness itself absorbs us, and we cease 


so 
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to think of the place, even as the re- 
leased captive in tlie story that we 
have all read forgets his prison flower, 
the poor little companion, so loved and 
treasured, of his solitude. But we 
never forget the grave of a buried 
love or a ruined hope. The immor- 
telles are for the dead. So this place, 
where Linley had buried so many 
hopes and so much of youth, became 
sacred to her in its sadness, and she 
felt as if she never was to see it any 
more. She devoured with her eyes 
the last glimpse of it, and the last 
glimpse was dimmed and blurred with 
tears. 








MY CASTLE. 


(An Invitarion.) 


CYOME miles by stage, and an easy 
S 


tramp, 
Will build you a castle—of wood and 
stone. 
It belongs to me by a legal form, 
But when you are in it it’s all your 
own. 


You approach the gate through a spacious 
park— 

Long aisles of trees with their trunks of 
brown. 

No mushrooms they! for many a spring 

Have they dropped their apple blossoms. 


Stout men-at-arms you’ll see a-field. 

They are harvesting now, but they've 
stood the brunt 

(For they fullowed a neighboring chief to 
the wars) 

Of fierce-led charges, down at the front. 


The corridors echo the shouted song, 

As, home returning at eventide, 

The harvesters come with their creaking 
wain, 

The load high-swinging from side to side. 


The castle gates are worn and brown, 
Adroop on their long, black hinges hung; 


For upon their stout old wooden bars 
Have a generation of children swung. 


I am living alone on my broad domain, 

A moody lord, in my castle high ; 

Yet a fire, a friend, the mugs—and you 
know 

What an easy-humored man am I. 


I’ve a library too in this ** castle high ’’— 

Not a Gothic affair in a dreary hall, 

But a few good books within easy reach, 

And, in truth, I think you have read them 
all. 


Then come, dear friend : the drawbridge ’s 
down 

O’er the gurgling moat, where the cresses 
grow— 

Fast down—and as useless in guarding 
the gate 

As the fleet of goslings that swim below. 


Then come; I’ve a twelvemonth’s wel- 
come, you know, 

And the whole year’s gossip to give to my 
friend, 

And—reams of manuscript matter to 
show, 

Some better, I trust, than these rhymes I 


send. 
Sr. Rosinson. 





MUSICAL PRECOCITY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


HERE are two ideas quite preva- 
lent, and, as far as they relate to 
the musical profession, as false as 
prevalent, which the writer proposes, 
under the above heading, to refute. 
The first, that precocity is exceedingly 
rare; and the other, “ that those whom 
the gods love,” richly endow with 
mental gifts, “die young.” In the 
limits assigned, it would be impossi- 
ble to enter into an extended discus- 
sion of the subject; and therefore I 
will simply submit the facts, support- 
ed by copious illustrations, with a 
short inquiry as to the causes of pre- 
cocity and how it may be produced. 
During the past two centuries, the 
number of those who deserve to be 
classed as musical prodigies exceeds 
two hundred recorded cases, or more 
than one a year. The list might have 
been very greatly augmented had I 
not carefully excluded that large class 
who, showing perhaps as early as two 
or three years of age great fondness 
for and some ability in music, becone 
in after years to the fond parents, who 
congratulated themselves on having 
produced a prodigy, a disappoint- 
ment which gall and wormwood but 
slightly indicate. Under this head, 
therefore, I include none who have 
not achieved a local celebrity previous 
to their seventh birthday, nor a single 
one who did not on reaching maturity 
show eminent talent. A number are 
indeed included who died _ before 
twenty-one, but all such were unmis- 
takably musicians of high order. 
None of these accepted cases—two 
hundred and thirteen—died 
their fifteenth year, the oldest at the 
age of one hundred and three, the av- 
erage being about fifty-eight. It was 
impossible to ‘discover the exact birth- 
day of many of the subjects, and an 
approximate birthday had to be em- 
ployed; but, having done this with 
great care, I do not believe that the 
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actual figures could differ more than 
two or three months from the aver- 
aged result. Now at the age of seven, 
by the Carlisle tables, the expectancy 
of life is forty-eight years—thiat is, that 
the subject will attain to fifty-five 
years—showing that our precocious 
musicians exceeded the average by 
three years, or about six per cent. I 
will admit being greatly amazed at 
the result. 

As musicians develop much earli- 
er, and consequently are mature at a 
younger period, than historians, natu- 
ralists, and scientists, their prolonged 
life is still more marked; and the in- 
ference is strong that the qualities of 
mind that constitute a musician, if not 
themselves causes, are usually coin- 
cident with tenacity of life. It is possi- 
ble that in certain other forms of pre- 
cocity the conformation of the brain 
my be such as to have a tendency to 
continually exhaust the vital energy, 
and result unfavorably; but the de- 
velopment of those qualities which 
make up a musician, the powers of 
observation, composition, and inven- 
tion, does not indicate short life, nor 
necessarily longevity, though from 
the cases examined the average ap- 
pears extremely favorable, especially 
when it is that these 
were selected simply for their preco- 
cious qualities without reference to 
parentage or condition, and there- 
fore furnishing a perfectly fair basis 
for such a computation. 

As far as I have been able to obtain 
information, either by engravings, 
busts, or written description, the brains 
in these individuals all show good 
frontal development; though the data 
reliable as I would 


remembered 


are not as full or 
like, as there can be no doubt that 
great capability, either as a vocalist or 
instrumentalist, may concur with low 
intelligence on all other subjects. I 
doubt whether the power of composi- 
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tion, however, ever exists without 
considerable intellectual capacity. 

It is related of Grétry 
(1741)* that when only four years old, 
being left alone in a where 
some water was boiling in a pot over 
a wood the sound attracted 
his attention, and for some time he 
amused himself by dancing to it. His 
childish curiosity soon caused him, 
however, to endeavor to lift the lid; in 
so doing he scalded himself in a dread- 
ful manner, and suffered from defec- 
tive eyesight ever after. At six he 
was admitted to the St. Denis choir, 
but an accident soon put a stop to his 
studies. It was usual to tell children 
that God would grant them whatever 
they asked of him at their first com- 
munion. Young Grétry prayed on 
that occasion “that he might imme- 
diately die if he were not destined to 
be an honest man, and a man of emi- 
nence in his profession.”’ On that very 
day, having gone to the top of the 
tower to see the men ring the huge 
wooden bells, a beam of considerable 
weight fell upon him and laid him 
senseless. A person who was present 
ran for the extreme unction, but upon 
his return found him upon his feet. 
On being shown the heavy log that 
had fallen upon him he exclaimed, 
*“ Well, since I am not killed, I now 
know I shall be an honest man and a 
good musician.” Next day, however, 
i depression of the cranium was dis- 
covered, and he had such a severe 
sickness that for several years he 
could do nothing. When, however, 
he did return to the choir, on his first 


André 
room 


fire, 


uppearance the orchestra were so de- 
lighted with his voice anfd style, that, 
fearing to lose a sound of it, their ex- 
cution was reduced to a pianissimo ; 
the children of the choir drew back 
from respect; almost all the canons left 
their seats, and the whole congregation 


nupplauded. Before he was eighteen he 
had written and produced six sympho- 
nies, and afterwards visited Rome and 
Paris and was received with flattering 

* The figures in parentheses indicate the year 
in which the subject was born. 
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applause. He however did not im- 
prove greatly after this, probably ow- 
ing to the injury noted above; but he 
was an honest man and deserves the 
title of eminent. He lived seventy- 
two years. 

Those who heard Madam Anna 
Bishop on her first tour through this 
country, will reniember Robert Boch- 
si (1789). He was the son of a very 
fine oboeist, and consequently while 
yetan infant heard much good music, 
and undoubtedly early became fond 
of it; for at the age of seven he per- 
formed in public a concerto on the 
pianoforte, and when he was eight 
composed a symphony. At eleven he 
played on the flute a concerto of his 
own, at twelve had composed several 
overtures, and at sixteen had written 
his opera “Trajan.” At the age of 
eighteen he had so far mastered the 
piano, harp, violin, tenor, and flute, as 
to be able to play a concerto on any 
of them, besides having a practical 
knowledge of all other instruments, 
At nineteen he took the first prize at 
the Conservatory, Paris, and became 
first harpist to the Emperor Napoleon. 
For a number of years he published 
nbout a score of new works per an- 
num; indeed, he has written for the 
harp alone more than one hundred 
and fifty, and was the inventor of the 
moderna style of music for that instru- 
ment. Before his time the harp was 
only suitable as an accompaniment to 
the voice, but by his eminent talents 
its range of usefulness is now greatly 
increased. He had great facility in 
writing, and is said to have composed 
an overture in two hours, and finished 
the entire opera in three days. 

Dublin in 1785 was honored as be- 
ing the birthplace of Tom Cooke, as he 
was affectionately called years after 
by his countrymen. He early display- 
ed remarkable genius, playing a diffi- 
cult concerto for the violin in public 
at the age of seven; at twelve he play- 
ed solos on and composed for nine in- 
struments, and at seventeen was mu- 
sical director of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. At the age of twenty he an- 
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nounced himself to sing in the “ Siege 
of Belgrade” at this theatre, to the 
great surprise of the whole city, as no 
one supposed he had any vocal power 
except to take a partin a glee. Hissuc- 
cess, however, was so great that he 
was offered a position at Drury Lane 
as first tenor, which position he held 
for a number of years. He compos- 
ed several operas, besides glees and 
songs. His children—he having mar- 
ried Miss Hewells, of Covent Garden 
—were all distinguished for their mu- 
sical talents. 

Another Trishnan, W. Vincent Wal- 
lace (1815), who is lovingly remem- 
bered in this country, long his adopt- 
ed home, had produced two hundred 
compositions before he was fifteen, at 
which age he could play with extra- 
ordinary excellence the pianoforte, 
violin, clarinet, and guitar, and was 
conductor of a band in Dublin. 

In that city of pianists, Vienna, was 
born early in 1791 the author of a 
thousand compositions, Czerny. His 
family being musical, while really only 
2 baby he had the opportunity of 


hearing all the noted pianists of Vien- 
na, and at the age of ten could execute 


such works as those of Bach and 
Clementi with such facility that Bee- 
thoven, then at his zenith, offered to 
take the boy under his charge. So 
highly did Beethoven esteem him, that 
he was employed to correct all the 
proofs of that composer until the age 
of fourteen, when he set up for a 
teacher. He soon became the fuvor- 
ite, retaining that position twenty 
years, having many noted pupils, 
among them Liszt. The latter part 
of his life was devoted to composi- 
tion. 

Just as Czerny reached a position 
of prominence at Vienna, there was 
born in London to a humble violinist 
a musical prodigy, George Aspull, 
who at the age of five gave strong in- 
dication of the natural bent of his 
mind. He was then so small that he 
had greater command over the piano 
while standing, and his fingers were 
so short that he had generally to use 
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both hands to accomplish an octave, 
though he could with great diffivalty 
play an octave with the right hand. 
These mechanical difficulties, how- 
ever, did not prevent his producing 
the most difficult and rapid passages 
that have ever been written for the 
piano. The compositions of Kalkbren- 
ner and Moscheles, written expressly 
to display the wonderful manual skill 
of those eminent pianists, he played 
with no apparent effort. Indeed, a 
composition of Czerny, from whose 
difficulties some of the most eminent 
pianists have shrunk, and which occu- 
pies forty pages of printed music, 
every one of which is crowded with 
intricate and chromatic passages, he 
played at the age of six with perfect 
precision, and he did it intelligently ; 
for whenever a passage occurred 
which he was compelled to leave im- 
perfect through lack of physical 
power, he would reconstruct it so as 
not to alter materially the effect. He 
also extemporized, which he would do 
for hours, to the astonishment of all. 
When about ten he was commanded 
to come to Windsor, where he gave 
two performances, receiving from his 
Majesty George IV. an expression of 
unqualified delight. He died at fif- 
teen. 

Itis not generally known that the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, brother of the found- 
er of the Methodist church, was bless- 
ed with two sons. The elder, Charles 
(1767), at the age of three, without in- 
struction, played several tunes correct- 
ly on the harpsichord. When he was 
a baby his mother used to quiet him by 
playing on the harpsichord; and so 
keen was his ear for harmony that he 
would not permit her to play with one 
hand only, and, though not able to 
speak, would seize hold of the other 
and put it on the keys. When he first 
began to play he had to be tied in the 
chair to keep him from falling, but at 
that age (three) would put a true bass 
to all he played. At the age of four, 
when asked to play before a stranger, 
he would always ask, “ Is he a musick- 
er2” and if answered in the affirmative 
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woukl comply con spirito. Although 
he never had efficient instruction, at 
the age of twelve he played the works 
of Scarlatti and Handel so as to excel 
any one in London at the time. His 
later compositions were highly admir- 
ed, though they did not show such a 
masterly hand as those of his brother 
Samuel (1766), who when three play- 
ed on the organ, and at eight compos- 
ed an oratorio, ‘‘ Ruth,” of which says 
Dr. Boyce, ‘‘ This boy writes as true 
harmony by nature as I can do by rule 
and study.” He at this 
wrote a high mass for Pius VI., which 
so pleased the Pope that he wrote him 
a Latin letter thanking him for it. 
Probably no one ever equalled Ni- 
colo Paganini (1784) as a violinist. 
At the age of eight he composed a 
sonata, which dificult that 
none but himself could play it. At 
this time he played at the church three 
times a week, and made his début at 
the theatre at nine. From fourteen to 
twenty-one he travelled, producing an 
immense furore wherever he appear- 
ed. Intimately connected with his life 
was that of Camillo Sivori (1817). It 
is a somewhat remarkable 
stance that the birth of this young vir- 
tuoso was hastened by the wonderful 
strains of Paganini’s violin; for on the 
night he was born his mother visited a 


also, age, 


was 80 


circum- 


concert given by the great Genoese, 
whose mantle in later years rightfully 
fell on the shoulders of Sivori. 

At eighteen months he would play 
on two sticks to represent a violin, 
and hum a melody of his own; and be- 
fore he was two, hearing a band in the 
street, he managed to get out of the 
house and followed the music several 
miles, and teased so much shortly after 
for a violin, that his father had to get 
one for him. At four he could play 
anything he heard sung, and had be- 
come the pet of the whole city, includ- 
ing the Queen, who often gave him 
presents. He would never go to 
church, or anywhere else, unless there 
was going to be music, and then no 
persuasion would keep him away. 
When he was six Paganini returned to 
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the city, and sent for him, and on 
hearing him play gave him lessons for 
two months, when he was able to per- 
form concertos in public. At ten he 
played at the Conservatoire in Paris, 
and went from thence to London. 
When he was twenty-three Paganini, 
then sick unto death, gave him his fa- 
vorite violin, saying, ‘‘ You will be 
the only survivor of my manner.” 
Six years later he came to this coun- 
try, and a eritic who saw him says: 
‘In manner he is very modest and 
unassuming, apparently not wishing to 
pass himself off upon the public for 
more than he is worth.” 

When Mozart (1756) was three, he 
began to display astonishing abilities, 
and his delight at that age was to sit 
at the harpsichord and make up cho- 
rals. At four he had learned to play 
a number of minuets, and could learn 
one in half an hour. At five he had 
composed and written alone several 
trifling compositions. He was a very 
affectionate child, and would ask per- 
haps ten times a day, ‘Do you love 
me very much?” He was also very 
fond of games of various sorts, and 
would sometimes neglect his meals for 
them. One day his father, upon re- 
turning from church with a friend, 
found young Mozart engaged in writ- 
ing. ‘* What are you about there, my 
dear?” he demanded. “TI am 
posing a concerto; I have almost fin- 
ished the first part.” ‘Let us 
this scrawl.” ‘No, if you please, I 
have not yet finished it.” His father, 
however, took the paper and showed it 
to his friend; it was a perfect scrawl 
of notes, hardly legible from the blots 
of ink. The friends began to 
laugh heartily; but the father, having 
considered it attentively, ‘‘See, my 
friend,” said he, “how exactly it is 
composed by rule. "Tis a pity we can- 
not make out something of this piece; 
but it is too difficult; nobody could 
play it.” ‘It is a concerto,” replied 
young Mozart, “and should be well 
studied before being performed. See, 
this is the way you should begin.” He 
then commenced playing, and succeed- 
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ed sufficiently to show his idea. A 
few months later, being then six, he 
was taken to play before the imperial 
court. The famous Wagenseil hap- 
pened to be then in Munich, and young 
Mozart begged the Emperor to allow 
Wagenseil to be present at the per- 
formance. ‘Send for him,” said the 
child; “*he understands the thing.” 
Francis I. desired that Wagenseil 
should be called. When he had ar- 
rived, ‘‘ Sir,” said the young virtuoso, 
‘“‘T am going to play one of your con- 
certos; you must turn over the leaves 
for me.” He tanght himself to play 
on the violin, and one day Wenz] ask- 
ed the elder Mozart his opinion on 
some trios he (Wenz) had just com- 
posed. It was agreed that they 
should be tried, and that Mozart, Sr., 
should play the bass, Wenzl the first, 
and Schachtner the second violin; but 
young Mozart begged so earnestly to 
be permitted to take the latter part, 
that his futher, though displeased at 
his importunity, consented to let him 
assist Schachtner; but his admiration 
and astonishment were great when 
Schachtner, laying aside his violin, de- 
clared he was entirely useless. The 
child executed with equal success all 
the six trios. Schachtner had a violin 
of exceeding sweetness of tone, which 
the boy often used. One day he came 
in and found young Mozart playing on 
his own little violin. ‘* What is your 
violin about?” was the first remark of 
the child. “It is half a quarter of a 
tone lower than mine.” And so, upon 
examination, it proved. 

Young Wolfgang was never the 
least out of humor; he would always 
obey the commands of his parents 
without the slightest hesitation, and 
would not accept even a sugar-plum 
without their permission. Before he 
was seven his fame had spread 
throughout Europe, at which age he 
published his first two collections of 
music. Before eight he published six 
sonatas. At the age of twelve he 
wrote a mass, which he conducted in 
the presence of the entire court. That 
year, being in Rome during Passion 
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week, he went with his father to hear 
the celebrated “* Miserere.’ Now, this 
“ Miserere,” which was com posed more 
than two centuries before, had never 
been heard except at the Sistine chap- 
el, as the penalty of giving or receiv- 
ing © copy was excommunication. 
Mozart, however, listened so atten- 
tively that on going home he was 
able to write it down, note for note. 

Mozart was the teacher of Hummell, 
who at the age of four played exqui- 
sitely on the violin, and whose works 
were the admiration of Haydn and 
Cherubini. Had Beethoven come a 
quarter of a century later, he would 
have left to Hummell the undisputed 
glory of being the best instrumental 
composer of his age. 

Mattheson (1681), the friend of Han- 
del, at the age of nine sang composi- 
tions of his own, with organ acecom- 
paniments. At eighteen he composed 
an opera, and performed the principal 
role. At twenty-two he was offered 
the place of organist at Lubeck, but not 
liking the condition of the appoint- 
ment, which was that he should marry 
a young woman whom the magistrates 
had chosen for him, he thought proper 
to decline. Although well known as 
a singer and composer for half a cen- 
tury, he is also remembered for his 
services as a diplomat and a writer on 
astronomy. H:andel approved so high- 
ly of Mozart’s compositions that he 
used to play them privately for amuse- 
ment; and Mozart had so great a re- 
gard for Handel that he entertained 
thoughts of writing his life. 

Arras is noted as the birthplace of 
Robespierre, and here also, in 1755, 
was born one of the most remarkable 
children that France has produced, 
Joseph Nonot, who, upon hearing an 
orchestra for the first time, when six 
years of age, determined to make mu- 
sic his profession, and would practise 
for hours on an old 
Some time after this he begged of the 
organist, an old man of eighty-four, to 
let him play the offertory at the 
church. The old organist laughed xt 
his request, but good-humoredly lifted 
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him on the bench, when he immedi- 
ately extemporized a movement of h's 
own. The congregation was astonish- 


ed, and could not understand the im- 
provement, as they supposed, in their 


old performer. A few nights after, his 
father having a party, the organ per- 
formance was much spoken of, when 
the boy ran to the harpsichord and re- 
peated the whole piece with consider- 
able improvement. He was shortly 
taken to Paris, and went with a friend 
of his father’s to hear Leclere, when 
the boy again asked the favor of being 
allowed to play, and so astonished 
Leclere as to lead him to doubt the 
possibility of the music being com- 
posed extemporaneously. He was 
soon, however, convinced of the fact, 
by giving the child a theme, which he 
followed with equal skill. He insisted 
that the child should remain with him 
as a pupil. He afterward composed 
much instrumental music, which was 
highly esteemed by Christian Bach and 
other competent judges. 

Dr. James Rush, although the au- 
thor of a “ Philosophy of the Voice,” 
had a poor, and I think erroneous 
opinion of musicians in general. In- 
deed, he wrote an essay on “ Hu- 
man Intellect,” to prove the “ limited 
mind of the musician.” He ought to 
have known his eminent professional 
brother, Dr. Burette, who was so sickly 
in early childhood that he was not put 
to any task, though of his own choice 
he learned to play on the spinet, in 
which he obtained such proficiency 
that at eight he was invited to play 
before the King. At the age of ten he 
assisted his father in teaching, and at 
eighteen began the study of medicine, 
in which he acquired great eminence, 
becoming in 1810 professor in the 
Royal College, Paris, and being for 
thirty years editor of the ‘Journal des 
Savants.” He was also an eminent 
linguist, having perfect facility in ten 
languages. 

Musio Clementi (1752) began the 
study of music at six, and at nine 
passed his examination, and was ad- 
mitted an organist at Rome, receiving 
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the highest applause from the examin- 
ers. At twelve he composed a mass 
for four voices, for which he received 
so much commendation that Carpini 
desired to hear it. Clementi went te 
England at the age of fourteen, and 
four years later composed a work for 
the harpsichord, of which John Chiris- 
tian Bach spoke in the highest terms. 
When the celebrated Schrocter arrived 
in England, on being asked if he could 
play the works of Clementi, he replied 
“that they could only be performed 
by the author himself or the devil.” 
Dussek, Steibert, Woelfli, Beethoven, 
and other eminent who 
had no opportunity to receive personal 
instruction from him, all declare that 
they formed their style entirely upon 
his. As a teacher he received much 
higher compensation than had ever 
before been paid, and so attached his 
pupils to him that’they would leave 
lucrative positions to accompany him 
in his travels. In 1800 he went into 
the business of manufacturing pianos, 
in which he made novel im- 
provements. He adapted many op- 
eras and oratorios to the piano, and 
retained his power of composition un- 
til eighty years of age. 

Domenico Dragonetti (1771), feeling 
an irresistible desire to learn to play, 
managed to secrete an unused guitar 
belonging to his father, and soon learn- 
ed to play it. Indeed, so proficient 
had he become at nine, that one day 
as Pietro (the father) was rehearsing 
with Doretti, a noted singer, Domeni- 
co, perceiving that his father did not 
perfectly succeed, asked for the guitar 
and offered to play the accompani- 
ment. The astonished Pietro declin- 
ed, of course, not supposing the boy 
could play; but Doretti, noticing the 
son’s earnest manner, prevailed on the 
father to accede to his request. The 
surprise of both parties may be im- 
agined when, taking the guitar in 
hand, he accompanied with chords so 
exact as to resemble the touch of a 
master. A shoemaker who lived near, 
and who played a little on the violin, 
urged by young Domenico, soon 
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taught him the use of that instrument, 
while he, in his fAther’s absence, in- 
structed himself on the double bass, on 
which the father was esteemed a very 
superior player. Soon after, another 
musical performance was given by 
Doretti, and the son again asked to be 
allowed to play the accompaniment, it 
being this time on the double bass; 
and his request having been granted, 
he so astonished Doretti that he offer- 
ed to let him appear at his concerts, 
which were given to the best peuple in 
Venice. His first performance in pub- 
lic was at the age of tweive, immedi- 
ately after which he was put under 
the charge of Berini, the best master 
of the double bass then living; who, 
however, after giving him eleven les- 
sons, declared he could teach him 
nothing further. Dragonetti, however, 
commenced practising music which 
had heretofore been considered impos- 
sible on that instrument, and so pro- 
ficient did he become that, after filling 
several honorable positions, at the age 
of eighteen he was, on his return to 
Venice, appointed principal double 
bass at San Marco. He was on the 
point of refusing, as the position ws 

already occupied by his former mas- 
ter, Berini, whom he was unwilling to 
displace, when the latter appeared in 
his chamber, and embracing him en- 
treated that he would accept, as_ his 
salary had been largely increased, and 
he was perfectly willing to resign the 
position of leader to so eminent a suc- 
cessor—an instance of generosity that 
many compuratively inferior musicians 
in this country might ponder deeply 
without serious detriment to the pro- 
fession. Shortly after, Venice was 
visited by fourteen princes and a se- 
ries of grand musical festivals was 
given in their honor. Of these Drago- 
netti was director, and played on one 
occasion eight solos, by request, com- 
posed by himself, on the double bass. 
About this time he became possessed 
of a double bass made by Salo, master 
of the famous Amati. Upon trying it 
in his palace at Vicenza, he was sur- 
prised to see the servants in the dis- 
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tant kitchen rush out of doors, and on 
inquiry found that the brass utensils, 
as soon as he issued a tone, began 
dancing on the shelves as if possessed 
by spirits. He went to London with 
Banti, at her earnest solicitation, 
where he remained without a rival un- 
til his death, at the age of seventy-five. 

In the same year (1771) was born 
in England George Guest, son of a 
well-known organist. At two he be- 
gan to practise scales; at three sang 
such airs as ‘‘God save the King ”; at 
five sang in London Handel’s “ He 
shall feed His flock,” accompanied by 
a full orchestra; before seven he ap- 
peared repeatedly in oratorios. In 
after life he became best known as an 
organist, in which he excelled. 

In the now famous, picturesque, 
hillside town of Dorking was born in 
1758 J. Marsh, afterwards well known 
as musician and astronomer. Atsix so 
fascinated was he with the organ that 
he could hardly be induced to leave 
church, and at the age of seven, hav- 
ing been sent to an academy where 
there was a chime of bells, the follow- 
ing incident occurred. It was the cus- 
tom as soon as the chiming to church 
had ceased to raise the little bell, and 
to begin tolling the largest when the 
minister entered the church; by com- 
paring the two sounds he told the 
boys there were ten bells, to whom it 
was quite unaccountable how he could 
tell without hearing them all together 
and counting them. Although forbid- 
den to study music, at the age of eleven 
he managed to secure some ballads, by 
the careful perusal of which he ob- 
tained sufficient idea of musical nota- 
tion to compose a song, which upon 
being examined proved to be perfect- 
ly written, except that he had made 
all the notes crotchets, not knowing 
the difference. He was, however, put 
to the law, and he had no opportunity to 
study music until after the death of his 
father (1770). Two years after he 
married and went to Salisbury, where 
several symphonies which he had 
written were performed. For a quar- 
ter of a century he was the leading 
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musician at that place, Canterbury, 
and Chichester, and subsequently be- 
came well known as an astronomer. 

Dr. William Crotch (1775) was a 
most extraordinary instance of musi- 
eal precocity. When three and a 
half he could play several tunes 
throughout with the chords, and could 
reach a sixth with his little fingers; 
longer intervals he would reach by 
tumbling his hand over the keys, hit- 
ting with his knuckles, and would ex- 
temporize. His mother gives the fol- 
lowing account of him: 

His father is an ingenious carpenter of Nor- 
wich, and had made an organ, on which he was 
capable of playing easy tunes. When little 
Willie was two years and three weeks old he 
heard ‘‘ God save the King” played on this in- 
strument, after which he was excessively frac- 
tious while they were putting him to bed; I 
then perceived that he wanted to get at the or- 
gan, and placing him 80 as to command the 
keys the boy immediately struck them. [ did 
not then distinguish that he played any partic- 
ular tune, but the next morning however, he 
successfu.ly attempted ‘ God save the King.” 

At the age of four his ear was so ac- 
curate that he could not only tell what 
note was struck, but the key in which 
the music was written, and could do 
this upon being tested upon a piano 
of greater range than the organ to 
which he was accustomed. Heat that 
age taught himself to play the violin, 
helding the instrument like a violin- 
cello, and could ulways tell when it 

yas above or below pitch. 

His naturally extraordinary powers 
were, however, stunted by the several 
theoretic studies which he was forced 
to undertake; but he obtained in 
these such a perfectness, that at twenty- 
two, having taken the degree of Mu- 
sical Doctor, he was appointed profes- 
sor of music at the University of Ox- 
ford, and was afterward professor in 
the Royal Academy of Music, and is 
esteemed to this day as a profound 
theorist. He lived to a very advanced 
age, and published several important 
works, including his lectures on har- 
mony and composition. 

The futher of the “ Iron Duke ” was 
another instance. His father, Earl of 
Mornington, who played well on the 
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violin, used to amuse the baby when 
only a few months old by playing on 
that instrument. Dubourg, a distin- 
guished violinist, happened to be at 
the family seat, but the child would 
not permit him to take the violin from 
his father till his little hands were 
held. After having heard Dubourg, 
however, it was quite different, for 
he would father to 
play afterwards while Dubourg was 
in the house. He, however, did not 
attempt to play onany instrument un- 
til his ninth year, when he was en- 
couraged to take up the violin. About 
this time a clergyman in the neigh- 
borhood having written some dance 
music, and received some applause 
thereby, the boy set to work and form- 
eda minuet, which was not remark- 
able. His later compositions, how- 
ever, are much appreciated—“ Here 
in cool Grot,” “ Come, fuirest Nymph,” 
and other glees. 

Paul Julien was born at Crest in 
1841. At the age of five he could sing 
ballads in a pleasing manner, and had 
taught himself to play upon a little 
hunting horn which had been given 
him as a toy; and it was his chief de- 
light to gather the children of the 
neighborhood and make them march 
to lively airs which he played upon 
this little horn. His father, seeing his 
aptitude, desired to instruct him in the 
violin, but could not get one smail 
enough; he borrowed one of an old 
fiddler, and succeeded in adapting it to 
the purpose. The child was eager to 
learn and the father to teach, so the 
practising was kept up night and day 
to the sniall of the 
neighbors, one of whom frightened the 
little musician one day by threatening 
to break his violin over his head—not 
that he feared for his head, but his in- 
strument, which was dearer than life. 
At length the owner came to claim his 
violin, and was very angry when he 
saw how it had been altered; but the 
father with great adroitness called the 
boy and requested him to play We- 
ber’s “Dream,” upon which he exe- 
cuted it with such marvellous expres- 
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sion and precision as to win the affec- 
tion of the old fiddler. This was be- 
fore the boy’s sixth birthday. His fa- 
ther was very poor, but nevertheless 
determined the boy should have a 
good education, and took him to Mar- 
seilles. Here they wandered about 
until they almost starved, and as a 
last resort the father obtained permis- 
sion for his boy to play at a café in the 
evening. It became noised about, and 
quite a crowd assembled, including 
several eminent musicians. ‘ The 
young artist took his position and be- 
gan to play. Every eye was fixed 
upon his pale, engaging countenance, 
and every ear was soon astonished and 
charmed at the power, correctness, 
and sweetness of his playing.” Late 
in the evening father and son left with 
their pockets and hearts overflowing. 
His father soon after obtained his ad- 
mission to the Paris Conservatoire, 
where at the age of nine he took the 
first prize, over seventeen competitors, 
of a one hundred and fifty dollar vio- 
lin. A few months later he ap- 
peared in London. ‘We were sit- 
ting,”’ wrote a noted musical critic, ** be- 
tween some artists who play the same 
instrument, and who play it with dis- 
tinction. In their astonishment, in 
their stupor, in their gestures, in their 
every attitude, we read but this one 
sentence, ‘There remains for us only 
to break our violins.’ ’’* 

About the time of his birth the fa- 
ther of Mr. Henry Cutler (1792) ob- 
tained by means of a lottery a spinet, 
upon which he soon learned to play. 
At the age of three, seeing indications 
of fondness for music in the boy, the 
father commenced to teach him on the 
instrument. He also obtained the lit- 
tle Amati violin which young Crotch 
had used twenty years before, and on 
this Henry played in public at the age 
of five. Having taken lessons in sing- 
ing, he appeared at the age of eight in 
oratorios, and when Busby took his 
degree of Musical Doctor at Cam- 
bridge young Cutler, then nine, sang 


* His career in this country will be distinctly 
remembered. 
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the principal airs in that exercise. 
Soon after this he was summoned to 
attend the funerals of Nelson, Pitt, 
and Fox, and afterwards held several 
important positions as organist, ap- 
pearing occasionally as a singer in 
oratorio, and at concerts. 

John Purkis (1781) was unfortu- 
nately born blind, and while an infant 
a trumpet or drum, or even the jing- 
ling of a bunch of keys, seemed to give 
him intense pleasure. At three he 
could sing correctly a number of airs, 
and at six he was placed under a 
master—also blind—an organist. At 
seven he played Handel overtures and 
other works on the organ, with such 
precision that persons hearing would 
not believe it was a boy that was play- 
ing, and he soon came to be known as 
young Handel. At the age of nine he 
dispensed with a master, and his 
memory had become so effective that 
to learn a new piece it was only ne- 
cessary for a person to call off the 
notes to him, and he could then play 
it whenever wanted. At eleven he 
was elected organist of a church (St. 
Olave, Southwark). On being led to 
a new organ he could after playing 
a short time tell how many pipes it con- 
tained. Before he was twenty he could 
play on first violin, tenor, violoncello, 
harp, pianoforte, French horn, bassoon, 
hautboy, clarinet, flute, flageolet. At 
the age of thirty, by means of a skil- 
ful operation at Exeter, he was so far 
enabled to see as to dispense with a 
guide. He wrote but little, but some 
of his compositions were truly sub- 
lime. 

John Stanley (1715) was also blind, 
but was acting organist at eleven, and 
at thirteen was appointed organist of 
St. Andrew’s, London, which position 
he retained for fifty years. He con- 
ducted the oratorios after Handel’s 
death. In order to learn an oratorio 
all that was necessary was for some 
one to read the full score to him. His 
skill as a conductor was beyond all ex- 
planation. 

John Davy of Exeter, when about 
three, happened to go into a room 
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where his uncle was playing a violon- 
cello; but the moment he heard the 
instrument he ran away crying, nor 
could he be induced to return. At 
last, after several weeks’ coaxing, the 
ehild consented to strike the strings, 
and in a few days became quite enam- 
ored of the instrument. One day his 
uncle took him to see a company of 
soldiers, and hearing the roll call he 
appeared much pleased with the fifes, 
and not content with hearing borrow- 
ed one of them, and soon made out 
the tune. At the age of four he could 


play any easy tune upon once hearing 
it. Before he was quite six years old 
a neighboring blacksmith began to 


miss 1 number of horse-shoes. Dili- 
gent search was made, but they could 
not be found. One day the smith 
heard some musical sounds, which 
seemed to come from the upper part 
of his house, and upon examination he 
discovered little Davy between the 
ceiling and the roof. The boy had se- 
lected eight horse-shoes out of the 
whole number he had captured, had 
suspended each of them by a cord, and 
with an iron rod was imitating with 
great exactness the chimes of the vii- 
lage. He afterwards studied the 
harpsichord and organ, and subsequent- 
ly went to London, where he wrote 
operas for Sadler’s Wells and Covent 
Garden. 

Ole Bull in 1830 spentseveral months 
in Trieste, and one day visited the 
house of M. Jaell, the conductor of 
the orchestra. Little Alfred, then 
only a few weeks old, listened with 
rapt attention to the wonderful tones 
he produced, and when he ceased 
playing at once set up a cry for the 
violin, and he would have it; and so it 
was given him, and, as improbable as 
it may seem, at the age of three he exe- 
cuted many of Ole Bull’s most aston- 
ishing feats. At six he could play 
perfectly the concertos of Rohe, 
Bériot, and Mayseder, and at the age 
of eight, without an hour’s instruc- 
tion, he appeared in public as a solo 
pianist. Before he was sixteen he 
had given concerts in every consider- 
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able city in Europe, and Liszt, who 
heard him at that age, is reported as 
saying, ‘His playing is full of fire, 
elegance, expression, and genius.” 

M. Jullien (1812), whose son has 
been giving excellent concerts through 
the summer at Terrace Garden, before 
the age of five had sung in public in 
all the important towns of south 
France in a number of French and 
Italian songs. At that age, having 
lost his voice, probably through over- 
exertion, he retired to his mountain 
home (French Alps) and commenced 
the study of the violin, and shortly 
made a triumphal tour through Italy. 
At the age of eleven he and his father 
enlisted in the French navy, and at 
fifteen in the army, serving six 
months in the latter, at which 
time, through the intercession of his 
father, he was discharged. He walk- 
ed from Turin to Paris to enter the 
Conservatoire. At he was 
director of the concerts in the Champs 
Elysées, and his subsequent career as 
a conductor and impresario is too fa- 
niliar to need repetition. 

When only two years of age, John 
Barnett (1802) could, after once hear- 
ing an air, sing it with astonishing ex- 
actness, or what is still more wonder- 
ful, could sing a part in a glee or form 
a harmony to an air that was sung, 
of course without any knowledge of 
notes. His mother, who was a Ger- 
man, used to lull him to sleep with 
a national air, which he soon learned 
and actually sang in the cradle; he 
afterward arranged this same air as 
a fantaisie, and it nay be found among 
his works for the pianoforte. At the 
age of eight he composed little melo- 
dies, which he taught to a younger 
brother from memory, not having as 
yet a knowledge of written music. 
At ten he developed a beautiful and 
powerful contralto voice, a species of 
voice never before known in a boy, 
and possessing an immense range, 
for at the time he could sing all the 
more difficult of Braham’s songs. In 
1813, being then eleven, he appeared 
in the opera “ Shipwreck” at Drury 
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Lane, and during the subsequent three 
years appeared constantly in opera 
and as a principal singer in the ora- 
torios. His voice changing about 
that time, he devoted lis attention to 
composition, and published several 
things as by * Master Barnett,” one 
of which, a scena, ** The Groves of 
Pomona,” is very highly spoken of in 
the ** Quarterly Musical Review,” IX. 
He was a very voluminous writer, and 
deservedly ranks high. 

The recorded examples of female 
precocity are very few, not more than 
one in fifteen. In studying some 
yeurs ago the subject of * Friendship,” 
I was surprised at the preponderance 
of examples extant of male over fe- 
male, and was fully convinced, after 
patient research, then, as I am now, 
in regard to music, that the deficiency 
is to a great degree in the record; al- 
though in regard to this latter, until 
within avery recent period, any effort 
on the part of a girl to learn the 
violin, flute, or even the organ, was 
frowned on as unsuited to her sex. 
Indeed, Ihave by me some half-dozen 
accounts of young girls, mostly Eng- 
lish, who showed decided proclivities 
for instrumental culture when quite 
young, but it was crushed out of 
them, and it is to be hoped that they 
became as good wives and mothers as 
they might have been musicians. Al- 
most any boy with a strong passion 
for it could find means to slip out 
and practise every day; but girls, be- 
ing watched closer, had to stay in and 
do as they were bid—if they did not, 
were pretty sure to go to the bad al- 
together. 

The name of Camilla Urso is fa- 
miliar to the world, and her talents 
are everywhere admired. Her father 
and grandfather were both eminent 
musicians. At the age of six she was 
one of the most charming children in 
the world. The slightest sound wouid 
cause her to weep or laugh, as it ex- 
pressed sorrow or joy. One day, at 
about this age, she said to her father, 
“I wish to learn the violin;” and like 
a sensible man, he got a teacher at 
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once. At seven she made her début. 
It is impossible to describe the ova- 
tion which she received. On a tour 
through France shortly after she was 
loaded with praise, and 
toys, a kind of ovation to which little 
Camilla seemed not insensible. A 
critic, speaking of her at the age of 
eight, says: ‘** What is most surprising 
is the sentiment of her execution; she 
excels in that essential expression 
that comes wholly from the soul, and 
which the composer, from lack of 
means to express, abandons to the dis- 
cretion and intelligence of the exe- 
cutant.” 

Elizabeth Randalls (1800) was the 
daughter of a blind organist. When 
she was sixteen months old she would 
go to the pianoforte and endeavor to 
pick out amelody. Her father, being 
in bed, and hearing the melody * Blue 
Bells of Scotland” played somewhat 
incorrectly, and supposing it was one 
of the older children, called out for 
them to desist, and was astounded 
when told it was Bessy. In a short 
time she could play several melodies 
by striking the key with the side of 
her hand; and before she could speak, 
upon hearing a note sounded by the 
voice, would run and touch that note 
on the instrument. When only turned 
eighteen months, her father, seeing 
her make an effort to play a bass, 
taught her several tunes in two parts. 
She made her début in “‘ The Downfall 
of Paris,” at the theatre of her native 
town, Wrexham, before she was two 
years old! She was placed at the in- 
strument with an apple on her right 
side and a cake on the left, both of 
which she was to have if she played 
well. The astonishment of the entire 
audience was beyond description, so 
correctly was the music rendered, es- 
pecially the running passages in the 
third part, which she contrived to exe- 
cute with the thumb and the side of 
the right hand. When she was three 
and a half she played in London be- 
fore the King, George III., who pre- 
sented her with a hundred guineas. 
While in London a public breakfast 
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was given her, which netted her about 
four thousand dollars. ‘The Princess 
of Wales took great interest in her, 
and invited her to spend a few days at 
Blackheath, where she was introduced 
to the little Princess Charlotte, and 
the children became very much at- 
tached to each other. One day while 
at play the Princess Charlotte said 
to Miss Randalls, ** Do you know that 
my grandfather is King of England, 
and my father is Prince of Wales?” 
“Well,” quickly replied little Bess, 
“and my father is organist of Wrex- 
ham!” When she was six she could 
play such music as Dussek’s sonatas, 
and sing many difficult arias. Her 
taste and expression in playing an 
adagio were, in the opinion of pro- 
fessional men, the most extraordinary 
feature of her performance. Her sight 
reading was also very wonderful, so 
much so that when trying over new 
music she would talk and play away 
at the same time. Her father asked 
her one day, “‘ How is it, Bessy, that 
you play that strange music, and yet 
talk all the while?” ‘Oh, father,” 
she replied, “‘I can see half the leaf 
at once.” When ske was eight she 
again appeared in London, with re- 
newed Hlaving the entrée 
of many houses of families of dis- 
tinction, she grew upa clever, accom- 
plished girl. Indeed, many ladies of 
rank, including the Princess of Wales, 
desired to adopt her as theirown; but 
the poor blind father could not part 
with her; she read to him, played for 
him, sang to him, and was his only 
solace. At eighteen she desired, be- 
ing in London, to take lessons on the 
harp, which she had taught herself to 
play, of the celebrated Dizi, who, 
after placing before her all the difficult 
pieces which he could find, and hear- 
ing her execute them with the great- 
est facility, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, miss, I 
must write expressly for you, I find.” 
Soon after she set up at Liverpool as a 
teacher, where she had all the pupils 
she could take, and occupied the posi- 
tion of organist for a number of years. 

That magnificent soprano, Henrietta 
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Sontag (1605), sang in opera at the 
age of six, and continued uninterrupt- 
edly for twenty years, when she mar- 
ried Count Rossi; but after another 
twenty spent in retirement, she again 
appeared in 1550, singing for years 
with brilliant success in France, Ger- 
many, England, and America. 

Maria Theresa Paradies (1759) at 
the age of five could perform the 
fugues and concertos of Bach and 
Handel on the harpsichord, and at the 
age of eleven could speak several lan- 
guages, composed operattas, and had 
a general knowledge of the sciences. 
She had a distinguished career, and 
published a number of works. 

Mrs. Dussek (1775), wife of the em- 
inent composer, and daughter of 
Corri, played in public at the age of 
four, and afterward became a cele- 
brated oratorio singer and teacher. 

Pauline Garcia (1821), younger sis- 
ter of the gifted Malibran, was born 
of a family which for three centuries 
have been renowned for their musical 
powers. At four she spoke fluently 
Spanish, French, English, and Italian, 
and later, German. Her genius for 
painting, drawing, and music was de- 
veloped equally early, and atthe age of 
seven she assisted her father in teach- 
ing, being herself one of the most ac- 
complished scholars of Liszt.. At six- 
teen her voice became settled, when 
she was both a soprano and contralto, 
As a tragédienne her powers were 
transcendant, the tremendous drama- 
tic excitement often prostrating her 
physical energies. Singing in every 
school and every variety of music, 
she was able to satisfy the most clas- 
sical musician, while she astonished 
and electrified the general public, and 
amid all her relations of life was no 
less esteemed as a noble woman than 
admired as an unrivalled artiste. 

Quite an interesting story is told of 
the elder of those wonderful sister vio- 
linists, Teresa and Maria Milanollo. 
When attending a mass at the age of 
four she was much struck with a solo 
on the violin. No sooner was the ser- 
vice over than she expressed to her 
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father a desire to learn to play on that 
instrument. Her father explained to 
her that the piano and harp were more 
suitable to a woman; when she ex- 
claimed, ‘*Oh, it is the violin that I 
love.” And so her father engaged a 
master for her. When she was six 
she made a tour through Italy, France, 
and Holland, arriving in London at 
the age of eight. 

Space alone prevents my giving 
scores more equally wonderful inci- 
dents both of boys and girls who have 
become eminent men and women, and 
in all of whom a decided and uncon- 
trollable tendency toward music as a 
profession became evident in their ear- 
liest childhood; indeed, I have pur- 
posely omitted many of the names 
most familiar to the American public 
in order to leave space for others no 
Jess worthy of prominent record, for 
in music as in everything else in this 
world it is not always these that most 
deserve who most receive. The style 
in which they wrote becomes obsolete, 
or their beauties of expression are in- 
corporated in the works of later writ- 
ers: few care to go back to the fountain 
hel; or in the case of simple per- 
formers the interest always centres on 
those engaging the public attention, or 
who have very lately done so, thus 
causing even worthier persons to be 
forgotten. 

It has often been asserted that 
genius is usually connected with en- 
feebled and abnormal physical pow- 
ers, and loss of capability of reproduc- 
tion; but, as far as musicians are 
concerned, they have been unusually 
free from current disorders, and have 
lived longer than the average by many 
years, and this accompanied with the 
most taxing labors and exhausting 
journeys. ll will admit the tran- 
scendant genius of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, who, himself the culmination of 
3ix generations eminent for their musi- 
cal gifts, and who was a mature man 
at twenty-two, was the father of twenty 
children, most of them talented, and 
five who would have been eminent at 
any period of the world’s history, while 
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several of their sons followed worthily 
in the footsteps of the seven preceding 
generations. The families Garcia, 
Amati, Eichhorn, Benda, Mendelssohn, 
and many others might be quoted. 

The writer was long ago convinced 
that precocity in music was nearly in- 
variably the resultant of a fondness for 
music inthe parents, while in all well- 
marked cases both parents were either 
amateur or professional performers, 
and in the most remarkable cases it 
resulted from an accumulation of pow- 
er through successive generations ex- 
tending sometimes for centuries. 

The general diffusion of musical 
knowledge and taste through the com- 
munity is also a marked characteristic 
of those periods in which an unusual 
number of precocious children have 
been produced. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the 
study of music in England was as 
common as that of grammar is with 
us of the present, and one could hard- 
ly be considered fit for good society 
who could not read glees and madri- 
gals at sight. The result is shown in 
the large number of children born 
with strong musical proclivities, while 
in the past century the number is 
greatly diminished, the fashion of 
singing parties having gone out. So 
strong is the inference that it can 
hardly be doubted that musical pre- 
digies, so called, are as much the result 
of law, and as far removed from the 
miraculous, as the daily rising of the 
sun, or the constant running of water 
down hill; nor need we expect to see 
a large increase in superior native 
talent until the number of music-lov- 
ers and music-students is materially 
increased, and the condition of things 
bronght to pass in this country that 
produced a Garcia in France, » Mozart 
in Germany, a Paganini in Italy, or a 
Stanley in England. 

I have no sympathy and little pa- 
tience with that kind of encourage- 
ment which is furnished to young 
children by many teachers and pa- 
rents, that studious habits, energy, and 
pluck are all that is necessary to gain 
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eminence in life. A few weeks’ re- 
search will convince any one that it is 
un egregious misstatement of fact. 
The examination into musical preco- 
city proves even more than I have 
claimed for it. Any man will soon 
by practice find that there is a limit 
to his physical powers, and that be- 
yond that boundary of utmost ability 
no amount of effort, no careful study 
of the situation, no pluck can carry 
him. He can learn to swing Indian 
clubs of just such a weight and no 
more; he can train the muscles of the 
arm and back so as to deliver a blow 
of so many pounds, and not an ounce 
more; he can train himself to walk so 
many miles in such a number of hours, 
but no effort can carry him further, 
and he can no more equal the feats of 
a born gymnast than he can recon- 
struct himself. It is just so in mental 
capacity, and the born composer or the 
born violinist springs to his place, not 
without effort, but by an effort which 
ten times repeated cannot achieve the 
same result for mediocrity. 

Another fallacy, as it seems to me, 
has been long promulgated, and re- 
ceived without a question as to its 
truthfulness, that great men are the 
offspring of noble mothers. Now, to 
a certain extent, this is undoubtedly 
true; for men of large calibre, such as 
would be likely to have great sons, 
usually consort with noble-minded wo- 
men, and without doubt the moral in- 
fluence and teaching of such women 
would materially benefit and ennoble 
the lives of their children; but, as far 
as my observation goes, the mental 
calibre and inclination depends almost 
wholly upon the father.* A man who 
rises to eminence is apt to be noble- 
hearted, affectionate, and thoughtful, 
and would for these reasons speak 
with veneration and loyalty of his 
mother. 

The question, however, of deepest 
moment to us is not how great men 
have been created, but how they may 
be. The florist, combining by artificial 

* This applies simply to music, though I be- 
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means the pollen and ovula from se- 
lected specimens of different varieties 
of flowering plants, say the geranium, 
obtains a flower of superior quality in 
size, or beauty, or fragrance, which- 
ever he may determine, and by re- 
newing the process can obtain a plant 
marvellously superior to the original 
stock. Of course there is an utmost 
limit—a geranium cannot be obtained 
the size of a cabbage; but within rea- 
sonable bounds he can do as he will in 
the production of new varieties. The 
same principle holds true in the or- 
chard, the fish pond, the sheep cote, 
and the stabie, nor does it fail when 
applied to the human species. Supe- 
rior men do not come into this world 
by haphazard. Precocity is simply 
inherited ripeness. The brain, that 
is, the gray matter, when in the condi- 
tion of knowledge, has a very different 
molecular arrangement than when in 
the condition of ignorance; and this 
condition may be transferred to a sub- 
sequent generation, the same as any 
excellence or defect. 

The union of two persons of large 
niusical development is almost sure to 
result in children more precocious 
then either parent, and the natural se- 
lection of suitable partners for such 
would result in progeny of superlative 
qualities. This would always occur if 
man was a simple unit; but he is a 
very complex unit, made up of hun- 
dreds or thousands of factors, each 
seeking expression, the majority re- 
pressed by the dominant few; the 
latent possibilities in each human be- 
ing greatly exceeding the active and 
eontrolling elements. It so happens, 
therefore, that the new combination 
may show unexpected strength in the 
development of an unsuspected talent. 
In this way come anomalies, as a prod- 
igy in music neither of whose parents 
is in any way illustrious; but the 
union of the xsthetic qualities in the 
two proved stronger than any other 
of the united qualities, and so triumph- 
ed.. The subject, however, is too com- 
plex for thorough discussion in an 
article of this nature. 

GEORGE WILLIAM WINTERBURN. 
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sé AKE your books and papers 

into the Continental Hotel, 
James,” said Dr. Meade, as we walked 
up the street together one October af- 
ternoon. 

I had made a dozen ineffectual at- 
tempts to find subscribers for my jour- 
nal in an hour; even the tracts which 
I offered to give away were thrust 
aside with a smile by the prettily 
dressed women, and a scowl by many 
of the men. ‘Take your books into 
the hotel,” continued the doctor. 
“The devil goes raging up and down 
in there as well as outside; and here I 
really am afraid you are mistaken for 
a peddler.” 

What did that matter? I was will- 
ing, nay, anxious to become a martyr 
in some way or other. As for Satan, 
he did indeed rage! I stood, valise in 


hand, on the corner, looking at the 


streaming busy crowd; the men in 
fashionable attire, wearing a rose even 
in their business coats; the women— 
ah, how could I have conceived, in our 
quiet village, of such rustlings of silk 
and flashing of jewelry ; such ‘“‘nodsand 
becks and wreathed smiles,” as old 
John Milton hath it? At one side of 
me was a man selling idle toys; atthe 
other, a great shop window full of 
particolored confectionery. A band 
of street musicians discoursed lively 
strains for the delectation of the world- 
ly crowd, who threw them money as 
they passed. 

“ Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair!” I sigh- 
ed. ‘ This gay street, Brother Meade, 
appears to me but the broad way 
down which thousands hasten, but 
which, as we are warned, abuts into 
hell.” 

He listened with an amused smile. 

“Tut, tut, James! you are dyspep- 
tic. Go into the hotel and try your 
luck there. Ah!” lowering his voice 
as a handsome equipage drove up to 


the door, and watching with interest 
the two men who alighted. ‘That is 
Spiridion, the Italian tenor, singing at 
the Academy now. You never heard 
him? Oh, of course not; nor I either, 
I'm sorry to say. A voice wonder- 
fully sympathetic, people tell me.” 

I remarked how terrible it was to see 
such gifts turned to the service of the 
Evil One; but Brother Meade had 
caught sight of somebody on the other 
side of the street to whom he was nod- 
ding, and only answered that Spiri- 
dion was a generous fellow, and gave 
like a prince to charities; and when I 
reminded him that such righteousness 
was but in value as filthy rags, replied 
absently, ‘* Ah, to be sure, to be sure,” 
and for me to remember that I was to 
come down that evening for tea, and 
so was off. 

My heart was exceedingly heavy as 
I turned into the wide hall of the ho- 
tel, the very floor of which was pad- 
ded, as if to soften all roughnesses out 
of life. Now, how could I but remem- 
ber that our forefathers fled hither to 
the wilderness to escape just such lux- 
ury and the vice to which luxury 
gives birth? 

Our village and church had always 
been proud of Charles Meade, who 
had once been a reckless, devil-may- 
care young fellow, but who was now 
one of the leading preachers in his 
sect. But I questioned whether the 
corrupting hand of the world had not 
been laid too effectively upon him. I 
surveyed my own clothes of brown 
shoddy, baggy at knees and elbows, 
contrasting them with his coat and 
trousers of black, fitting like a glove, 
and felt it was too evident that he bore 
the ear-mark, the insignia of the mas- 
ter of pomps and vanities. I was in- 
clined to cry, Alas! my brother! as he 
turned away. 

I passed through the hall, into an 
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upper corridor. Costly carpets cov- 
ered the floor; lace curtains waved at 
the windows on either hand. Stationed 
«long the hall were stewards, or major- 
domos, who questioned me of my in- 
tentions, and somewhat rudely ad- 
vised me to go to the office. Brother 
Wheatley, however, a man of wealth 
and influence in the church, passing 
at the moment, bade them desist. 

“‘Remain here, Mr. Gay,” he said, 
‘for the rest of the week. At my ex- 
pense, pray. Once a boarder in the 
hotel, you will have a better oppor- 
tunity of approaching the inmates.” 
I heard him, as I turned away, men- 
tion me as a * colporteur, and a most 
estimable young man. Muchin favor 
with the association.” 

My success was varied for a day or 
two. It was easy to distribute tracts, 
but there my missionary work ceased. 
People looked at the little books po- 
litely, but when I urged them to buy, 
or even offered them to them gratui- 
tously as unrepentant sinners, they re- 
buffed me, though politely still. 

“You must have other reasons, 


James,” said young Dr. Meade to me 
one day, “‘ for classing men arbitrarily 
as followers of Satan, than their pos- 
session of luxuries to which we in 


Rydeville were unaccustomed. The 
rich Roman centurion, as well as the 
poor Samaritan woman, were faithful, 
each in his appointed place.” 

But, having my own opinion of Dr. 
Meade’s lax belief, I declined argu- 
ment. I had felt a curious anxiety to 
come in closer contact with the Ital- 
ian, Spiridion, telling myself that a 
convert of this stamp would indeed be 
worthy of an effort; but my con- 
science warns me now I had no better 
reason than sheer curiosity. I desired 
even at this distance to gain a glimpse 
of the theatre or opera; of that glit- 
tering world, with its unreal fatal 
shine and glamour. 

But it was not easy to see the re- 
nowned tenor! His meals were served 
in his apartment. He came in and 
went out by some private entrance to 
me unknown. 
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“The signor,” some of the clerks 
said, “‘ had amystery with him. There 
were several members of his suite— 
English tutor, servants, etc. But they 
all had a secret to keep from the re- 
porters; undoubtedly there was a 
mystery.” I, for my part, was quite 
ready to believe the story, and that 
the secret was of the most vicious de- 
scription. 

One day, however, I overheard a 
whisper among the servants that 
Spiridion was in the public dining- 
room, and discovered him at a table 
not far from my own. It appeared to 
me that he must be a fair type of that 
brilliant and wicked life of which I 
knew nothing. He had the Italian 
features; there was always something 
suspicious and immoral to me in 
swarthy skins and beetling brows. 
His eyes, black and sultry, moved 
languidly, as befitted an idler in this 
busy world. His dress was unlike 
that of the ordinary men about me, 
but I confess I was not enough skilled 
in the tailoring art to tell why; there 
was velvet instead of cloth, fine cam- 
bric in lieu of linen, a glitter of pre- 
cious stones, a faint delicious perfume 
as he moved. It was Dives, wrapped 
in the purple, sheltered by soft colors 
and grace, and even a defence of per- 
fumed air, from all knowledge of needy 
Lazarus. 

I could not help recalling my own 
home training and the habits of self- 
denial and humility to which I was 
then inured, thanking God silently 
that I was not as this man. I had 
watched him for some time before he 
glanced toward me. When he did, I 
saw a curious expression rise into his 
face, and felt it reflected in my own; 
as though we had known each other 
in the past, or should be connected in 
the future. The feeling I instantly 
checked as absurd and impractical. 
Afterwards I comprehended it; with 
its influence still upon me, however. 
I waited at the door until he passed 
out, and handed him a tract entitled 
“Warning to an Offender,” not wish- 
ing to rouse his anger by a more di- 
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rect appeal. He took it, turned it 
over, and muttered something to his 
companion, whose business it was ei- 
ther to act as interpreter for him, or 
save him the trouble of talking. 

“Signor Spiridion,” he said cour- 
teously, “‘ thanks you, and bids me ask 
the name of the person who shows 
such kindly interest in bim.” 

“TIT am James Gay, of Rydeville, 
Ohio,” I replied. ‘‘ My business is to 
draw evil doers from paths which lead 
only to destruction.” 

“A most commendable purpose,” 
said the interpreter, smiling and pass- 
ing on. Spiridion had not spoken, 
but he shot one keen glance at me 
from under his black brows, that trou- 
bled me again with a vague sense of 
recognition. 

After they were gone, I scourged 
myself inwardly for the heat and flut- 
ter of excitement in which I found 
myself. Why should I have bowed 
low and faltered in talking to this 
man, simply because he was richly at- 
tired, and had gained a place among 
men? I bethought me of the prophet 
Elijah, in his garb of skins, standing 
before the idolatrous king whom he 
was sent to rebuke. Should another 
opportunity offer, I should know better 
how to deport myself. 

No such opportunity occurred, how- 
ever. Spiridion did not again appear 
at the public table. 

One Friday evening, very late, I 
was passing a great building brilliant- 
ly lighted, in front of which the street 
was filled with carriages, when, turn- 
ing up a dark avenue in order to re- 
lease myself from the noisy throng, I 
felt a sudden tap on the shoulder, and 
turning, saw the interpreter. 

“Ah, M. Gay! still at your good 
work? Come with me. I shall show 
you a field ready for you,” opening a 
side door, as he spoke, behind him. 

I paused. The door, I fancied, led 
into the opera house, but I could not 
be certain, for the passages within 
were dark. Besides, ought I to hesi- 
tate? Did not duty clearly call me? 

“IT will follow you,” I said, and the 
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man, with a mischievous smile, hurried 
me in. I discovered afterward that 
his sole purpose was to annoy his mas- 
ter, against whom he had some tem- 
porary grudge. 

Through one dark thorouglifare af- 
ter another, until there was a sudden 
blinding flash of light, and I found 
myself on the side opening of a rich- 
ly furnished room of a palace, where 
one or two women, dressed, it appear- 
ed to me, as might have been the 
queens of the great Belshazzar, sat. 
Facing them was a vast amphitheatre 
—tier upon tier of brilliant colors, fair 
faces, bright jewels. But the centre 
of the magnificent scene was Spiri- 
dion. He stood within a few feet of 
me, guitar in hand, singing. 

For one moment I was dazzled; it 
seemed to me not strange that in pa- 
gan countries @ man had been mis- 
taken for a demigod, if a man could 
assume such grace and beauty and 
brilliance as this. You must remem- 
ber that my idea of dress was bounded 
by Squire Perly’s Sunday suit, and of 
singing by Mrs. Perly’s praiseworthy 
efforts in the village choir. 

When he turned to me with a ring- 
ing ‘Figaro ci, Figaro la! ” and bound- 
ing across the stage stood beside me, 
I resolved the apparition into a singu- 
larly handsome man, in close-fitting 
velvet embroidered with gold, with a 
white plume in his cap. He stopped 
short when he faced me, a sudden 
alarm or trouble in his face. 

“You here!” he said, in very good 
English, and hurried past me. I fol- 
lowed him. I knew the cause of my 
uneasy half-recognition of him now. 

I pushed open the door of the room 
which he had left ajar. It was the 
chamber he used for dressing, and a 
man stood waiting toserve him. These 
singing men and women apparently 
have luxuries such as we village peo- 
ple assign in our fancies only to the 
nobly-born. He had thrown aside the 
guitar and plumed cap; he motioned 
the servant out of the room as I enter- 
ed it, and turned on me. 

“Why do you follow me?” 
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“IT know you now,” I stammered. 
The words choked me in my haste and 
excitement. ‘“ You are no signor—no 
Spiridion. You are Louis Vesey— 
Vesey from Rydeville. It was you 
who courted Bessy Nuttall years ago— 
when an honester man would have 
married her—and then left her, like 
the viliain that you are.” 

He was quite quiet—did not seem to 
hear the angry epithets I hurled on 
him. 

“Is Bessy dead?” he asked, looking 
me directly in the face, as though he 
had no cause to blench. 

“Ro.” 

“She is married then? ” 

“What can it matter to you? Of 
what value is the fate of a poor village 
girl to you? You go tricked out in 
your jewels and frippery; you sing the 
devil’s songs from town to town, and 
do his work.” I walked up and 
down in my heat as I talked. I forgot 
that my work was to convert sinners. 
I only knew that I was a man, and 
that this other man had robbed me of 
the only woman I ever loved, and 


flung her off like a worn-out glove. 
He seemed in no whit disturbed by 
me; his trouble, I saw, lay deeper 
than I could reach. 

“My name,” he said calmly, “is 


Spiridion. I had a right to it.” 

“Do not attempt to justify yourself 
in any particular,” I cried. ‘* Bessy is 
here; but I would sooner bring a 
lamb into the clutches of the wolf, 
than suffer you to cross her path 
again!” 

I have since feared that whatever 
dignity or self-control was on either 
side in this miserable scene belonged 
to this wretched dissembler. I was 
blinded by passion. I know not what 
reproaches I heaped on him, but he 
answered me no further. When I 
left him the audience was thundering 
for an encore. 

‘*Where is Spiridion?” I heard the 
actors anxiously say to each other. 
** What does he mean?” 

Spiridion heard them also, but he 
did not move. Looking back, I saw 
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that he stood where I had left him, 
his face bent on his breast. If I had 
not known him to be one of the pro- 
fessed votaries of vice, I should not 
have called it the face of a bad man. 

I went the next day to Dr. Meade 
with my story. There were reasons 
why it was of more importance to him 
now than to me. I confess frankly 
that Bessy Nuttall had never loved me. 
Ours was an old school acquaintance. 
I remember the very first day I no- 
ticed the pale, blue-eyed little girl in 
the class next to mine. In all the 
years that followed, I never had the 
power to bring the blood to her pale 
cheeks or force a sparkle to her blue 
eyes. It was after my return from col- 
lege that I heard she had another lover, 
a man named Vesey, from New York; 
a foreigner, some of the village gos- 
sips said, who had been in the country 
for a few months. I saw him but 
once, coming out of church with Bessy 
on his arm. No lack of color or light 
in her face now! The quick blood 
rushed to answer every word he spoke; 
her large, liquid eyes, full of innocent 
trust and passion, were raised to his. 

There was no formal betrothal be- 
tween them, but he appeared to claim 
her as his in the face of the whole vil- 
lage. 

The day after I came he was abrupt- 
ly summoned to New York, and from 
that time no tidings had ever returned 
of him, until now I found him rich, 
prosperous, famous. 

Dr. Meade listened to my recital 
gravely. ‘Ihave heard something of 
this story before, James,” he said. 
*“ You know, I suppose, that Miss Nut- 
tall is now in the city?” 

“Yes.” 

“You do not know, perhaps,” with 
a slight hesitation, “ that she is the ob- 
ject of my brother William’s choice as 
a wife? He is about to go to Yoko- 
hama to take charge of a branch of the 
mission there. You know William, 
probably? If you do, you know that 
he is of an exceptionally calm and 
prudent character. Miss Nuttall was 
mentioned to him by mutual friends— 
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thoughtful and prudent persons—as a 
most exemplary young lady, who 
would prove a suitable companion to 
him, and exercise, doubtless, the best 
Christian influence in an uncivilized 
community. William conscientiously 
considered the matter, and nursed the 
acquaintance, until now their mar- 
riage seems inevitable. It is the only 
rational course. Their characters, po- 
sition, and aime in life all suit so ad- 
mirably. You will agree with me 
that it would be very malapropos to 
bring her, in this crisis, in contact with 
her old lover? ” 

“« Undoubtedly.” 

«You have not seen Bessy since she 
has been in the city?” 

“TIT have not seen her fur three 
years.” 

‘‘ Suppose we walk up to her uncle’s 
then? Very probably we shall find 
William there.” 

Iassented. Of course Bessy Nuttall 
could be nothing to me now, but I had 
a secret desire to look upon her sweet 
face again, and to see, too, the man 
she would marry. 

We found them together. The par- 
lor was staid and respectable; they 
were playing a staid game of draughts ; 
in short, even to my mind (and I am 
by no means a “fast” person in any 
sense of the word), William Meade 
and his love-making were of the most 
inflexibly heavy and subdued type. 
Bessy had altered but little; there 
were the pure, delicate features, the 
neat, dainty figure, the careful dress, 
conforming strictly to the ruling fash- 
ion; but the color had faded out of her 
face; scarcely a vestige of pink re- 
mained in the thin lips and cheeks. 
Still she was to me, as she had always 
been, the one beautiful woman in the 
world. We sat down and talked of 
draughts, games of skill, the cool 
mornings, and the different remedies 
for heartburn, with which William 
Meade was troubled. He was a man 
apparently of but few ideas, and ex- 
pressed them with deliberation. I 
tried to draw some information from 
him with regard to Japan, which has 
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appeared to me a picturesque and in- 
teresting country; but he seemed to 
know little beyond his routine of work 
and the one or two American families 
there. Bessy’s replies were singularly 
well suited to his remarks, I noted. 

A few moments later a servant an- 
nounced a gentleman to see Miss Nut- 
tall. 

“Show him in here.” Her precis- 
ion and indifference of manner were so 
marked, she had chilled and deaden- 
ed in outward appearance so much, 
that I remember wondering absurdly 
enough whether, if her visitor proved 
to be the prophet Elijah himself, she 
would lift her eyebrows one whit with 
surprise or alarm. But when he en- 
tered behind me, she rose to her fect 
and stood looking over my shoulder at 
him. Her features certainly for a 
moment grew strangely pinched, her 
mouth drawn. 

“You?” she said in a whisper. 
“ You?” 

I turned and saw Spiridion. 

“Yes, I, Bessy. I came to—. I 
must see you alone. Pardon me, gen-' 
tlemen,” turning hastily, ‘I must see 
this lady alone.” 

Dr. Meade started up. He was al- 
ways a polite little fellow, Charles 
Meade, and always in a hurry. 

“Certainly, signor. This is a part 
of drama in which you want no au- 
dience, eh? Come, William. Come, 
James. We will go into the library 
and look over Dr. Nuttall’s engrav- 
ings”—to Bessy. I fancied he was 
hurrying his brother out before he 
could gain any idea of who Spiridion 
was, or his business; but Bessy stop- 
ped him by a gesture—her formal dig- 
nity stood her in good stead. 

“Tt is not necessary that you should 
go. You are my friends. Mr. Vesey 
is but an old acquaintance, and can 
have no business with me which you 
cannot know.” 

Spiridion came closer to her. “I 
have deserved all contempt, all re- 
proaches from you to me.” (I could 
detect the foreign mispronurciation 
and mistakes now.) ‘“ But it will be 
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hard for me to explain before these 
gentlemen—or anybody but you, 
Bessy,” lingering on the name with a 
curious tenderness, ‘‘there is a shame 
in the story u 

“ The shame,” calmly, “is not mine. 
I beg,” again detaining Dr. Meade— 
“T beg that you will not go.’ 

Charles Meade hesitated, hot and 
annoyed; I myself felt uncomfortable, 
but Mr. William Meade sat tranquil 
and cool. 

*Let it be,” said Spiridion. “It is 
only a little trouble the more. It does 
not matter.” He paused as if to find 
words calm enough. He began appa- 
rently to feel by this time that we be- 
longed to a colder-bluoded race than 
his own. 

“You think of me, perhaps,” he 
said, speaking to Bessy with the same 
gentleness, *‘ by the names which this 
gentleman applied to me last night— 
a coward and a villain. I did not 
blame him; he had reason.” 

“I have no charge against you, Mr. 
Vesey,” she said, bowing civilly. ** You 
broke no promise to me. I had no 
right to complain of you.” 

‘Bessy! Bessy!” He stooped, look- 
ing into her eyes. She put up her 
thin hand to her face. It was the first 
sign of feeling she had given; she let 
it fall again instantly. 

“You had the right,” said Spiridi- 
on. ‘ You were my betrothed, not in 
the words, but in the truth. You 
knew that J loved you, Bessy. I had 
had « hard life, but what does that 
matter? Only, I hoped for some little 
pleasure and a home, like other men. 
When I left you to go to New 
York a 

“Yes, Louis?” She drew her 
breath with difficulty, looking up at 
him with her lips apart. 

“T met there a man with two help- 
less children. He was a criminal fly- 
ing from justice. He had a claim 
upon me.” 

‘*Had I no claim?” 








“They were hunted, starving. His 
life was in danger every hour. They 


had nobody to turn to but me.” 
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** And I—I was only a poor girl that 
loved you.” The words were spoken 
as calmly as though she had told her 
dressmaker of the misfit of a gown. 

He drew away from her at that, and 
spoke with more appurent control than 
before. “ ‘The man—I did not mean 
to say the word—the man was my fa- 
ther. The children were two helpless 
orphans he had taken as his own, be- 
fore—before the crime. It seemed to 
me I had but one duty. I am no Spar- 
tan, I! I cannot go to the police and 
say, ‘Here is this old man ; send him 
to the galleys, and rid me, his son, of 
him.’ I could not say to you, ‘Marry 
me,’ without telling you this black 
and heavy secret. I would not tell it 
to you. Perhaps I was wrong.” 

“You were wrong, I think. At 
that time I ceuld have called your fa- 
ther my father.” 

“And now?” 

“That was a long time ago,” calm- 
ly. “I am quite a different woman 
now.” 

He watched her keenly a minute. 
“It needed money to keep these peo- 
ple, and the secret. I find that 
money,” with an odd smile, “ has 
something to do with all right and 
wrong in America. I could not go 
back to the pretty little village. My 
father spends money like water. I 
must find some quick and full supply. 
I sing then: I study my art; they have 
not been idle years; now it pays me. 
I have placed the children where they 
are cared for and happy. My father,” 
his countenance fell—I keep him 
with me. Nobody shall have for him, 
as I, the patience of a son.” 

* That is all your story?” 

** Thatis all. Only that I gave up 
somuch! I have thought, when you 
would hear the truth you would say, 
‘Louis, you did well.’ I have thought 

of that for many years, that the time 
would come when you would say just 
these words to me, ‘ You did well.’ It 
would repay me for much that I have 
lost.” 

He stopped looking at her. She 
did not turn toward him. He took 
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her hand. It lay in his fingers limp 
and motionless. It reminded me of 
a man trying to fan a long extinguish- 
ed fire into life. Would it burn again? 
or had it ever been more than a dull 
spark there? 

William Meade cleared his throat 
and spoke. He had a peculiarly thin, 
clear voice. “ From what my brother 
tells me, I infer that you are the per- 
son whom I have heard of as Spiridi- 
on. What is it you wish Miss Nuttall 
todo? To marry you? To go about 
from town to town where you act as 
your wife? To become the compan- 
ion of your companions? ” 

Now this appeared to me a very 
clear, common-sense question. But at 
the moment the idea of Miss Nut- 
tall as Signora Spiridion struck even 
me as supremely ridiculous. I sawa 


smile pass over Charles Meade’s 
shrewd little face. The Italian turned 
a puzzled, astonished face from one to 
the other. 

“How can I say what I wish? I 
only thought I loved her—she has 


loved me. Love is eternal. Should 
we not marry?” 

Nobody spoke. There was to me, 
I confess, something tragic in the ab- 
surd unlikeness of these two people, 
who had certainly once loved each 
other. 

Spiridion held his hand to his ear as 
though he had caught an idea. “Ah! 
I remember that you will, no doubt, 
consider my profession wicked. So! 
Let it go!” with a wave of his hand, 
asa polite dismissal of the conscien- 
tious side of the question. ‘“ You are 
right, quite right. Bessy, will you 
not speak to me?” He stepped for- 
ward and took her hand as if to raise 
it to his lips, when William Meade in- 
terposed. 

“Stop!” he cried. “No liberty in 
that quarter! I respect and esteem 
that lady.” 

“Sir,” said the Italian softly, “I 
love her.” 

She drew away from him. “TI don’t 
know whether you did right or 
wrong,” she cried, holding her head 
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like a hurt child, and then suddenly 
smoothing her roughened hair. “I 
know that I loved you. And I suf- 
fered—oh, I suffered!” 

I had been very much in love with 
Bessy, but I always observed that it 
was only her own sufferings and joys 
of which she kept account. 

Spiridion’s face glowed. She loved 
him still! He paused for one instant, 
and then he turned his back on her. 
** Tshould but make her suffer more” — 
in answer to some unspoken longing. 
Without another word he was gone. 
It seemed to me that the man, for a 
miserable mountebank, had a self-con- 
trol which might have been in other 
circumstances manly. 


My story ends, as few love stories in 
real life do, with a due regard to the 
eternal fitness and proprieties—dra- 
mitically, too, though I fear Iam not 
an expert at writing down a drama. 

Two days afterward I went on board 
the train for the west, and almost the 
first person I met was Charles Meade. 

“William is here,” he remarked. 
“And Miss Nuttall, going home.” 

“They are betrothed, I presume? ” 

“Well, no; though they will be— 
they will be, undoubtedly. William 
is leisurely; he moves more slowly in 
such matters than I did, that’s a fact.” 

I paid my respects to Miss Nuttall 
presently in the drawing-room car. 
She was calm, and thin, and neatly 
dressed as ever, and seemed to be 
pleasantly occupied with scraping lint. 
“It is of great use in the hospitals,” 
she said; “and light work just suited 
to the cars.” 

In another car I found Spiridion 
and his suite. Among them was an 
old and very heavy man, who slept 
and snored incessantly. ‘* That,” 
said the interpreter, “is Spiridion’s 
father; a beastly old fellow. Yet his 
son watches him as a woman mighit 
her baby.” Spiridion was smoking a 
tolerably strong cigar; now and then, 
too, brandy and liquor bottles were 
passed around. Whit would love do 
next? I wondered. 
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It was a night train, and very soon 
the sleeping-cars were placed upon 
the track. I had been asleep for an 
hour, when I was awakened by a 
jar and crush, and a whizzing noise, 
which I afterward found was caused 
by the steam rushing through the 
cars. Of all the horrors of that night, 
that white, fatal fog, blinding us for 
the moment, was the worst. The ac- 
cident was that which occurred near 
Harrisburg in November, ’67. I have 
kept no count of the dead and wound- 
ed. I had a dull impression at the 
time that the whole world was full 
of death, and blood, and misery. 

I found the Meadesand Miss Nuttall. 
Like myself, they were stunned, and 
bruised, and drenched with water, but 
otherwise uninjured. Further up the 
road I discovered Spiridion with his 
father. He was wiping the mud and 
soot off the old man’s face tenderly, 
as though he had not been bloated 
and degraded. 

“All right?” I shouted before I 
came up. 

“All right,” said the old man; but 
his voice sounded strangely feeble. 

**My father has escaped quite un- 
hurt,” said Louis, who had been try- 
ing his legs and arms to find if they 
were broken. 

“Yes; only I breathed that steam 
for a short time, and it appears to 
have choked me. I have a great dif- 
ficulty in speaking, Louis.” 

I drew Louis aside, and told him 
his father had but two or three min- 
utes to live. I happened shortly be- 
fore to have had reason to know all 
about steam and its effects. 

Poor fellow! I don’t want to dwell 
on that hour that followed. I saw 
then how he had loved the old man. 
When I came up presently, I found 
one or two doctors busy with him, 
while Spiridion, on his knees, was 
praying in their own language, quite 
unconscious of the crowd around them. 
But the old man was even then cold 
and dead. 

Late the next day I was with Spiri- 
diou in the Harrisburg hotel, where 
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he had taken the body (for I had be- 
gun by this time to have a sort of 
friendship for the poor foreigner), 
when the door opened and Bessy Nut- 
tall entered. She would have drawn 
back, but he went up and took her by 
the hand. He was pale as the corpse 
before him with grief and passion. 

“He is dead now,” leading her up 
to the still, stiff thing beneath the 
sheet. ‘He is dead. There is noth- 
ing to part us now. I have given up 
my life to him. He would be glad to 
think the recompense came—late as it 
is. Come to me, Bessy. I will leave 
the stage—I will conform in all things 
to your wishes.” 

One would think a woman would 
tremble and shrink from either a 
corpse or a lover. But Bessy was as 
cool and composed in the presence of 
both as though she were cutting out 
garments in the sewing circle. 

“TIT am very sorry for your loss, 
Louis. Nothing more frequently than 
railroad accidents assures us that in the 
midst of life we are in death.” 

She adjusted the sheet, and by mov- 
ing it showed where Louis had put a 
bunch of red flowers about his father’s 
head and pinned his own solitaire dia- 
mond on his shirt. Poor fellow! if it 
pleased him to see it go glittering 
there into the grave, why should he 
not do it? But she looked shocked. 

**White flowers would have been 
more suitable,” she said. ‘ They are 
always used on such occasions.” And 
she stopped short, glancing at Louis's 
velvet coat and bright neck-tie. He 
always dressed as though he had just 
left the stage. 

“Do you understand me, Bessy?” 
he cried, in his exaggerated tones and 
bad grammar, “I have loved you for 
so many years—long, long years! Am 
Ito goalone to the end? Come to 
me, come—my wife.” 

“Wife? Wife?” repeated Miss Nut- 
tall slowly. ‘I did love you once. 
But—wife?” Her pale blue eyes 
moved over him slowly, and it seem- 
ed to me the glance covered his whole 
life—the singing, the acting, the dia- 
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mond pin, the red neck-tie, the fantas- 
tic jacket. ‘Are you the Louis I 
loved?” she said. ‘There are others 
who seem nearer to me than you.” 

The gong sounded for dinner. “TI 
must gonow. I really do not know 
that it is worth while for us to con- 
sider this subject any further, Mr. 
Vesey ;” and bowing politely she left 
him with his dead. 


Months afterward, walking with 
Dr. Charles Meade in New York, I 
asked for his brother and his wife. 

“They sailed last week. Never was 
there so neat an outfit or such well- 
packed trunks. I can fancy Mrs. 


William Meade going up the street 
in Yokohama, with her new spring 
honnet and work satchel over her arm, 
smiling politely around, just as though 
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she were going out to take tea in 
Rydeville.” 

At that moment a bill-poster dis- 
played before us a yellow placard in- 
forming the public that the grand 
opera of the * Marriage of Figaro” 
was in rehearsal, in which the world- 
renowned tenor Spiridion would ap- 
pear. 

Dr. Meade laughed and shook his 
head. ‘* The poor signor has gone back 
to his brandy and cigars and cards. 
And he likes to go back. It is best 
that the heron and the hen should 
not try to mate, James. Talk as you 
will of eternal love, there are distinc- 
tions between neat bonnet and span- 
gled jacket which began before birth, 
and which not death itself can recon- 
cile.” 








MOONLIGHT AND LANTERNLIGHT. 


OW mellowly glow the lanterns 
Hung out in the dewy, dark trees, 
While I sit at her side, and her fan turns 
The moist warm air to a breeze! 


Right merrily pipes each player, 
To the shifting swing of the dance 
In the dazzling parlors: what gayer 
Could be, or more like a romance ? 


But I look from her cheek of crimson, 
And the diamond caught in her hair, 

To the moon that so silently swims on 
Through glorious glooms of the air. 


Then back to this coquettish presence 
My restless regard returns ; 

And its glittering glamour lessens, 
While something sullenly burns 


In my heart. I know not if any 
Significance in it there he ; 

But I think of a storm, and the rainy 
Low light on the line of the sea. 


G. P. Latmrop. 
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HE following essay is an honest 
attempt to find and report the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as to the military side of 
the late civil war, 

On the Northern side have been con- 
sulted the ‘* Report of the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War,” embodying 
sworn testimony of all our generals, 
from brigade commanders upward 
and the official reports of the generals 
themselves. On these alone can de- 
pendence be placed for finding out the 
truth. These reports, checked as they 
are by ‘‘ morning reports ” of strength, 
and by the crucial test of the map, 
will often indicate very closely the 
true result of a battle, and especially 
of a campaign. The so-called * his- 
tories” of corps, divisions, and regi- 
ments generally prove totally unrelia- 
ble, and the individual histories of 


generals on both sides even more so, 
when subjected to these tests of time 


and place. For that reason they are 
nearly valueless to a military student. 

On the Southern side of the question 
the materials are not so abundant, and 
many of them are locked up in Wash- 
ington. Still, there are two invaluable 
printed sources of truth at general 
command: the one, ‘ Reports of the 
Army of Northern Virginia” (under 
Lee); the other, the more recent 
« Johnston’s Narrative.” The two to- 
gether embrace the most important 
periods and phases of the war, from 
the Confederate official standpoint, 
viz.: the peninsular campaign, 
Pope’s Virginia campaign, the Mary- 
land campaign, Grant's Vicksburg 
campaign, the Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg campaign, the Wilderness 
campaign, the Atlanta campaign of 
Sherman, the march to the sea, the 
Shenandoah campaign, and the close 
of the war in April, 1865. 

Out of these conflicting accounts it 
is a tusk of some difliculty to elucidate 


] 


all the real facts, but the truth at the 
bottom is worth finding. If it turns 
out to be disagreeable to sectional van- 
ity, North or South, and destructive to 
some of our military idols, the truth 
eannot be blamed for that. The plas- 
ter image breaks, where the marble 
statue remains whole and uninjured. 
Let us apply the test of truth first to 
George B. McClellan and his antago- 
nists, Joseph E. Johnston and Robert 
E. Lee. 

On July 21, 1861, occurred the battle 
of Bull Run, or Manassas, a victory to 
the South of incalculable moral im- 
portance. It was fought against great 
numerical odds, with troops as raw 
and untried, on both sides of the field, 
as might be expected after a half cen- 
tury of total peace amid a population 
feverishly democratic, and impatient 
of anything more military than a 
street parade behind a brass band. It 
was won simply because the generals 
on one side pulled together, while 
those on the other pulled fifty different 
ways.! Without further enlarging, 
we mention it, merely as a prelude to 
what happened next day. On that 
day the American Government placed 
a worthy and estimable man of medi- 
ocre intellect on a pedestal that ought 
never to be occupied save by a mental 
giant. In other words, Major-General 
George B. McClellan, an engineer offi- 
cer who had drifted into civil life after 
trying the cavalry, was made com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, 
and soon after Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States forces. McClellan 
was chiefly noted among railroad men 
before and since the war for being a 
careful draughtsman. He had writ- 
ten an elaborate report on the uni- 
forms and equipments of European 
armies. He had been in Mexico, and 
had also looked on at Sebastopol dur- 


1. Johnston's Narrative. Rep, Cond. War. 
Part LU. 
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ing the famous siege. He was quiet 
and gentlemanly, he wrote nice re- 
ports, he loved the “ scientific ” meth- 
od of war as practised in the time of 
Louis XTV., and he was a young man, 
Result: He was hailed by a people un- 
used to war, and used to startling 
newspaper leaders, as the “‘ new Napo- 
leon.” 

The character of McClellan has 
never hitherto been fairly treated. By 
one side he has been held up as a per- 
secuted martyr, thwarted and huam- 
pered by an ignorant and meddlesome 
cabinet. By the other he is condemn- 
ed as a covert traitor, lacking personal 
courage, and hiding in gunboats from 
physical cowardice. The truth, after 
careful examination of his own re- 
port, the testimony of all his corps 
commanders, the reports of his foes 
in the field, and an analysis of his 
military movements, appears to be 
that he was a man of moderate ability, 
thrust by unfortunate accident into a 
place that no training could ever have 
fitted him for. Like Charles I., Louis 


XVI., Lamartine, and Lafayette, he 


was unequal to a great emergency. 
Unlike Burnside and Hooker, he was 
placed too high in titular rank, while 
popular enthusiasm lasted, to be able 
to retrieve his lost reputation in a 
smaller field. The senior major-gen- 
eral of the United States Army could 
not be put down to command a divi- 
sion. Civil life was his only resource. 
There, his suecess has been honorable 
to his careful, painstaking nature; but 
asa soldier he can never be regarded 
by an unprejadiced mind, fully conver- 
sint with the facts of his career, as 
anything but a failure. 

We have been very explicit in stating 
the character of McClellan as a sol- 
dier, because we intend to illustrate it 
by strong evidence. Of late years 
attempts have been made by foreign 
critics, and especially by Colonel 
Chesney of the English engineers (in 
his elegantly written essays on “ Mili- 
tary Biography”), to represent Mc- 
Clellan as the victim of unjust criti- 
cism, in a military point of view. 

While Chesney’s estimate is very 
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fluttering to McClellan, there is one 
radical fault therein. It is based on a 
purely fictitious case, and on the most 
ridiculous confusion of facts possible to 
imagine in a writer generally so care- 
ful. It occurs in his “Memoir of 
Lee,” in a work widely quoted! of 
late. It is not too much to say that, 
while the “ Life of Grant,” and some 
of the other sketches in this volume, 
are fairly correct, the “*Memoir of 
Lee” is nothing but a high-flown pan- 
egyric, and entirely unreliable as his- 
tory. Examined by the light of truth, 
and then subjected to the merciless 
formule of military logic, McClellan 
as a soldier appears a total failure, 
and Robert E. Lee appears as an en- 
gineer, excellent on the defensive, but 
entirely devoid of vigor on the offen- 
sive, like all engineers, when deprived 
of the only strictly great general the 
South ever possessed, Stonewall Jack- 
son, on whose broad shoulders Lee 
mounted tofame. In comparison with 
Lee and McClellan, General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston was head and shoul- 
ders above the first, while the see- 
ond was a mere child in his hands. 
The North, in the light of truth, may 
well see reason to thank the bullet 
and shell that took Johnston from the 
head of their foes at Fair Oaks, as 
much as that still more fatal bullet 
that snatched Jackson from the arms 
of victory to death at Chancellorsville, 
or the one that robbed Lee of Long- 
street at the Wilderness. 

Having stated the case as to Mc- 
Clellan and Lee, it is time to prove it, 
which is the purpose of the following 
sketch of the Peninsular campaign. 

After considerable opposition from 
the President,2? McClellan obtained 
permission, in March, 1862, to try his 
pet project of attacking Richmond by 
the peninsular route, and on the 17th 
of March’ the first division of his army 
started for Fortress Monroe, the new 
base of supplies, followed at intervals 
by the rest. On April 2 McClellan 


1. Chesney's “ Military Biography.” New 


York, 1874. 


2. McClellan’s Report, 102-112, etc. 
3. Rep Cond. War, I., 346. McClellan, 157, 
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arrived, and moved up the peninsu- 
la with some 40,000 men,' till stop- 
ped on April 5 by the apparition of 
the lines at Yorktown, behind which 
lay Magruder, with a force of 13,- 
000,2 scattered across the whole 
breadth of the peninsula, on a line 
some five miles long. From Fortress 
Monroe to Yorktown lines was sixteen 
miles, which McClellan moved over in 
three days. From April 5 till May 3 
he lay in front of these lines, intrench- 
ing for a siege, his forces increasing, 
as his troops arrived, to 112,392 men 
“present for duty.” During the 
same time Johnston arrived to rein- 
force Magruder. The Confederate 
forces then amounted to 53,000 men.‘ 
Four to one at first, and two to one 
later, McClellan allowed himself to 
be hoodwinked into the belief that 
Johnston outnumbered him. The idea, 
also, of conducting a siege of fortified 
lines when the enemy had perfectly 
free access to the back, and the cap- 
ture of anything but the crazy little 
village of Yorktown was an impossi- 
bility, was more mistaken than even 


that costly military blunder, the siege 


of Sebastopol. At Sebastopol there 
was something to be gained and more 
to be destroyed. At Yorktown there 
was absolutely nothing to be gained. 
Some time or other the lines must have 
been forced, if the enemy chose to 
wait. As it was, the enemy did not 
choose. Keen, astute Johnston had 
gained ail he wanted, time to get his 
forces together. His position was lia- 
ble at any minute to be turned by 
gunboats, on the two rivers that flow- 
ed within eight miles of each other, 
and made the peninsula. As soon as 
he found McClellan ready to bombard 
he quietly evacuated Yorktown,’ on 
the night of May 3, setting fire to his 
barracks at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 4th, and moving leisurely 
off up the peninsula toward Richmond. 

1. Keyes three divisions, Heintzelman two di- 
visions. Id. 

2. Johnston’s Narrative, 111, 

3. Rep. ' ond. War, 323. 


4 Johnston, 117. 
5. Rep Cond. War, I , 568. 
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Once on the move, from a position he 
had always protested against,’ and 
which he only occupied on the order 
of President Davis, under the advice 
of Robert E. Lee,? Johnston deter- 
mined not to rest till he had cleared 
his flanks from the dangerous vicinity 
of the two rivers, commanded by the 
enemy. McClellan remained at 
Yorktown, with a careless apathy, 
contradicted by the fiery eagerness of 
two of his division commanders, Hook- 
er and Kearny, the first of whom at- 
tacked the rebel rear guard, and de- 
tained half of Johnston’s force for 
thirty-six hours, to fight the battle of 
Williamsburg. This single division 
was allowed to fight the battle alone, 
while McClellan never went near the 
field;3 and from 9 in the morning 
till Kearny’s arrival in the afternoon, 
Hooker’s 8,000 men fought the two 
divisions of D. H. Hill and Longstreet, 
numbering 26,000,4 while . 30,000 
Union troops, of Sumner’s and Keyes’s 
corps, lay within a mile and a halfs 
without firing a shot to help him. 
All this time McClellan staid at York- 
town, sending off four divisions by 
water to land higher up the peninsula 
and cut off Johnston, as if the latter 
was foolish enough to stay at Williams- 
burg, only ten miles from Yorktown, 
unless he was forced to by just such 
an attack as Hooker's might have been 
had the latter been supported. When 
an aide from the battle came in to beg 
McCellan to come to the front, he tran- 
quilly replied* that “those in front 
could take care of that little matter,” 
and only rode up at last when the bat- 
tle was nearly over. In reporting the 
battle of Williamsburg by telegraph 
that night, he never so much as men- 
tioned the name of Kearny, attribut- 
ing the result to a bayonet charge of 
Hancock’s brigade, the only fighting it 


1. Johnston, 112-114. 
Id., 115. 

3. Rep. Cond War, I., 569-70. Spraguc’s tes- 
timony. 

4. Johnston, 119-20. 

5. Casey’s testimony. 
443. 

6. Sprague’s testimony, above. 


Rep. Cond. War, L, 
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did, toward sunset in another part of 
the field, having no connection with 
the main battle. He also still report- 
ed his army! as “ undoubtedly consid- 
erably inferior to that of the rebels,” 
when, as we have seen, he was more 
than two to one. After Williamsburg 
he lay still three days longer, John- 
ston being concentrated at Barhams- 
ville, only sixteen miles off.2 When 
he did move, instead of going straight 
up the peninsula, he crept round by 
the north shore at a snail's pace, cling- 
ing first to the York river, then the 
Pamunkey, as a base, and only advanc- 
ing at last from White House Landing 
to the Chickahominy by May 30. 
Meantime Johnston, after halting be- 
tween the Chickahominy and Pamun- 
key for several days, awaiting an at- 
tack, finally fell back to the fortifica- 
tions of Richmond itself, where he 
waited for his opportunity to spring, 
and, as at Yorktown, gained a month 
to reinforce. The over-cautious Mc- 


Clellan, with all his care, soon gave 
his enemy an opportunity, of which he 
promptly availed himself on May 31, 


to destroy him. 

The Union general had divided his 
army, sending the Third and Fourth 
corps to the Richmond bank of the 
Chickahominy, keeping the Second, 
Fifth, and Sixth corps on the other 
side. On May 30a terrible rain storm 
swept away all the bridges but one, 
and next morning Johnston ordered 
the attack on his enemy's exposed left 
at Seven Pines or Fair Oaks Station. 
His reinforced army now amounted to 
76,000 men, 23,000 having been called 
in from various places.‘ As a conse- 
quence he drove back in perfect ruin 
McClellan’s exposed wing. Owing to 
the tardy movements of one of the con- 
centrating columns, the attack was 
not made till two in the afternoon, 
when it proved triumphantly success- 
ful,> till, in the dusk of evening, 
Johnston himself was twice struck, 


1. Rep. Cond. War, I., 324 (telegram May 5). 
2. Johnston, 126. 

3. Id.. 127-8. 

4. Johnston, 129-30. 

5. Id., 134-6. 
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first by a bullet, next by a piece of 
shell, and carried to the rear.' By 
that time also Sumner, with very 
great promptness, had come to the as- 
sistance of his imperilled comrades,? 
and at dark the battle closed, with a 
partial victory for the Confederates, 
still undecided. From that moment 
the tide was stayed. Johnston was 
gone, and no one was found to take 
his place. Gustavus W. Smith, his 
successor,’ before the war had been a 
prominent Tammany politician in New 
York, a rich street contractor, and 
that is absolutely all we know of him, 
except that he failed to carry out 
Johnston’s success. The Confederates 
remained on the ground next day, 
picking up the abandoned muskets, 
and evacuated the captured works the 
day after. After this all was quiet 
once more, for the usual period in pen- 
insular operations, about a month, 
during which Robert E. Lee took com- 
mand of the Confederate forces, and 
received reinforcements of no less than 
53,000, including Stonewall Jack- 
son’s corps.5 McClellan, in the mean 
time, received McCall's division, and 
some new regiments, 15,000 in all. 
On June 20 his morning report stated 
105,825 “* present for duty,” exclusive 
of Dix’s command at Fortress Monroe. 
The percentage of sick and the losses 
at Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, and other 
smaller actions, not mentioned here, 
deducted from his total received, 
agrees with this report. Allowing Lee 
the same deductions, we find that his 
force, at the commencement of the 
“seven days,” was 108,941. 

When we come to compare Lee’s 
plan, with a force slightly superior 
to McClellan's, with that adopted by 
Johnston, with only three-fourths of 
his opponent’s numbers, we are at once 
struck with one fact, which appears 
plainly on the following diagram, 


1. Id., 138-9, 

2. Rep. Cond. War, I. 

3. Johnston, 139. 

4. Id., 138-145. See also Casey’s testimony, 
Rep. Cond. War, I., 443, etc. 

5. Id., 145-6. 

6. Rep. Cond. War, L., 357 (copy). 


Sumner's testimony. 
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roughly formulated, but in essentials 
correct. 

Lee’s attack, on the 
tably drove McClellan back to the 
James river on a new base, which 
the movement suggested, invited, and 
if successful compelled. Johnston’s 


right, inevi- 
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the seven days Lee suffered bloody re- 
pulses, and finally the severest of all, 
at Malvern Hill, wherehis forces were 
cut up in detail, as they advanced in 
fractions to desultory attacks. But if 
the merciless scrutiny of time and 
place, thus illustrated, shows the su- 
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uttack, on the left, if equally suecess- 
ful, must have utterly ruined McClel- 
lan, driving him from any base at all, 
into the Wilderness to starve. More- 
over, to turn McClellan’s right, Lee 
divided his forces, and left Richmond 
ancovered, while Johnston’s move- 
ment completely covered it. Jobn- 
ston’s wound and consequent fail- 
ure entailed no defeat. Lee’s failure 
must have lost Richmond, had Me- 
Clellan possessed energy enough to 
throw his 100,000 men on the 25,000 
under Magruder who half manned 
the lines before Richmond. Johnston 
used all his army, Lee only a part of 
his. Consequently, while victorious at 
Cold Harbor, when he met only 35,000 
of the enemy, in every other fight of 


periority of Johnston to Lee as a gen- 
eral, it no less clearly demonstrates 
that the celebrated “change of base” 
was nothing but a straight drive back 
from first to last, from Mechanics- 
ville, on June 26, to Harrison's Land- 
ing, on July 2. It closed, leaving 
McClellan as tightly bottled up at 
linrvison’s Landing as Butler was, two 
years later, at Bermuda Hundreds, on 
the opposite side of the river. 

Having thus briefly sketched the 
“seven days,” let us come to the 
part played then and subsequently by 
Robert E. Lee, and see how he sus- 
tains the reputation ascribed to him by 
Chesney of being a “brilliant com- 
mander.” In the first place, before 
Richmond, he was only carrying out 
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the plan previously conceived by 
Johnston, and with vastly superior 
means. Secondly, as we have shown 
on the diagram, his plan promised 
less, and was exposed to the danger 
of a ruinous counterstroke. Had he 
not possessed Magruder in Richmond, 
a perfect adept in deceiving an ene- 
my, even slow McClellan must have 
realized that Lee had committed the 
inexpiable sin of dividing his forces. 
At the battle of Cold Harbor, he was 
repulsed in every attack, till Stone- 
wall Jackson came up.' Having 
driven McClellan over the river, he 
allowed himself to be deceived in 
turn for two whole days. He did 
not seriously commence the pursuit 
or strike the Federals till June 29, 
and Cold Harbor was fought on 
the 27th. The pursuit commenced, 
all of his battles were straight head- 
long butts at his enemy’s rear, with no 
attempt to intercept his retreat. 
Stuart’s cavalry force was not used 
at all. At Glendale, on June 30, 
and Malvern, on July 1, he com- 
mitted the tactical error of throwing 


heavy columns against a line, without 
any flank attack to take off the pres- 


sure.2 The result, in each case, was a 
bloody repulse, in the last a complete 
and overwhelming failure, as thorough 
as at Gettysburg one year later. It 
is 1 strange thing, to a candid ob- 
server, thoroughly informed of the 
truth as to events, how Lee ever at- 
tained the reputation of brilliancy, 
when he never fought a battle in the 
open field in which he did not suffer a 
bloody repulse, with the exception of 
Chancellorsville, which was won by 
Stonewall Jackson alone, and then 
only in consequence of Hooker's essen- 
tially vicious strategy of dividing his 
army into two parts, separated by 
forests and streams. The three bat- 
tles of Glendale, Malvern, and Gettys- 
burg all reveal the same poverty of 
resource, Only as an engineer, in 
conducting a retreat from one line of 

1. Reports Army Northern Virginia, Vol. I. 
McClellan, 257-9 

2 Rep Army N. Va., L, 186, ete. 
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works to another, did he ever shine. 
There, as in the Wilderness campaign, 
he did nobly. Let us give him due 
credit for that retreat. 

At the second Manassas or Bull 
Run, his superiority in numbers was 
too great, and the disaffection and 
disobedience of Pope’s subordinates 
was too universal, to make that battle 
any credit to his generalship. That 
he utterly failed to take advantage of 
the victory in any manner, is suffi- 
cient to counterbalance any claim he 
may be asserted to have to such 
credit. Having driven McClellan to 
Harrison’s Landing on July 2, it was 
a whole month before he turned 
against Pope, and nearly seven weeks 
before he finally struck him. Jack- 
son fought at Cedar Mountain on 
August 9. Manassas was not reach- 
ed till the 29th and 30th—exactly two 
months of idleness after Glendale and 
Malvern. 

In this same Pope campaign, Pope, 
with only 43,000 men, held Lee, with at 
least 90,000, at bay from the 21st to the 
30th; and that the western general's 
strategy was superior, the following 
diagram will show. After all, strategy 
is the simplest thing in the world, in 
theory, though its application is often 
complicated. It may be summarized in 
these words: ‘* Always move so as to 
compel your opponent to march two 
niles to your one to hurt you.” 

If you can, 

Pope did this, as will be seen below. 

He was on the Rappahannock, op- 
posite Lee, on the 21st. Jackson march- 
ed round by Thoroughfare Gap to Ma- 
nassas Junction, which he reached on 
the 26th, when Lee followed by the 
same way. Pope, to save his communi- 
cations and punish Jackson, marched 
straight to Centreville, feeling for his 
enemy with cavalry and other forces 
towards Warrenton. He kept on the 
inside of a very large circle, and only 
the shield of the Blue Ridge enabled 
Jackson to steal round to his rear at 
Manassas, a2 movement slavishly fol- 
lowed by Lee. Had the Jatter, instead 
of following Jackson’s wide sweep, 
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and losing two days, waited till Pope 
fell back from the Rappahannock to 
crush Jackson, and followed hard on his 
heels, he might have been called a 
good general. As it was, he repeated 
his error of dividing his forces, and 
exposed Jackson to ruin. Pope knew 
it and saw it. He ordered all his di- 
visions to march for the Manassas Gap 
railroad, to crush Jackson, ere Lee 
could help. Then came his ruin by 
disobedience. Porter flatly disobey- 
ed. McDowell mistook. Sigel, Hook- 
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miles from Alexandria, within sound 
of the guns of the betrayed Pope,! 
struggling at Manassas sixty to one 
hundred, with Porter’s twenty giving 
way, through their chief's half-heart- 
edness. Not till the battle was over 
and Pope disgraced did Franklin go 
forward. 

Manassas was fought on August 29 
and 30. On the 31st Franklin 
Sumner, with thirty thousand men, 
joined the shattered Army of Virginia 
at Centreville.® 


and 
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er, Kearny, and Reno obeyed cheer- 
fully and quickly. Day after day pass- 
el,and the two days gained by Pope 
were lost by Porter. McClellan, too, 
did nothing to help but much to ruin 
the anhappy Pope. He kept the 
corps of Franklin and that of Sumner 
in Alexandria, in spite of six peremp- 
tory orders to send them out.! When 
he sent Franklin out at last, he order- 
ed him to stop at Annandale, only five 


1. Rep. Cond. War I , 456-63 (telegram copies). 


On the 2d of September McClellan 
once more stepped on the 
tal. His Maryland campaign was 
a repetition of the snail-like policy 
of the peninsula—Antietam, like all 
the rest, a battle without a general, 
fought by corps commanders. That 
the campaign produced no disas- 
ter was owing once more to the pov- 
erty of Lee as a general. In his posi- 


pedes- 


1. McClellan, 342. 
2. Rep. Cond War, l., 470. 
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tion boldness was a necessity. Had he 
marched into Pennsylvania, as Sher- 
man did through Georgia, he might 
have saved his cause and ruined the 
North. When he went into that State 
a year later, he encountered absolute- 
ly no opposition, save from the Army 
of the Potomac, and under McClellan 
that army never made a forced march, 
and could not have intercepted him. 
A raid with eighty thousand men 
would have given the strong anti-war 
party an excuse for rising, for the 
emancipation proclamation was not 
yet written, and at least half the North 
believed in slavery. 

As it was, Lee threw away his 
chance, which never returned. When 
he tried to regain it, later, it was too 
late. The Army of the Potomac had 
become, what it never was under Mc- 
Clellan, an obedient army, with chiefs 
who did not remonstrate against or- 


ders. That army headed him off at 


Gettysburg and beat him back. 

In comparison with Lee, who had 
all the chances in his favor, a Presi- 
dent heartily supporting him, and all 


the means the Confederacy could fur- 
nish, and yet failing to accomplish 
anything valuable, even against the 
cipher McClellan, how brightly shines 
the military talent of Johnston. With 
a government distrusting him from 
the first, its President always ready 
to carp at his efforts and deny him 
ineans,' with forces vastly inferior to 
his enemies, he first confronted and 
defeated McClellan, and, but for his 
severe wounds at Fair Oaks, would 
probably have ruined him. Opposed 
ugain to double his force under the 
greatest strategist on the Northern 
side of the contest, he conducted an 
absolutely faultless retreat before Sher- 
man, in such a manner as to win the 
praise even of his enemies,? and dam- 
age them in a proportion out of meas- 
ure to his own. What Lee did before 
Grant for some forty or fifty miles, 
Johnston executed for near two hun- 

1. Johnston's Narrative (from Bull Run to 
close). 


2. Johnston, 462-4 (copy letter from General 
Hooker). 
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dred before Sherman, with no friend- 
ly forest to mask his movements. 

We do not claim for Johnston the 
first place among generals. In that 
small class represented in successive 
ages by Epaminondas, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick, and Napoleon, he finds no 
room. These were all men of origi- 
nal genius, each of whom revolution- 
ized war as he found it, and preferred 
the attack on all occasions, however 
small his force. 

But in the list of generals of the sec- 
ond class, such as Marius in ancient 
times, Turenne, Wellington, and Sher- 
man, of later days, Johnston must in 
military history stand high. A strik- 
ing likeness exists between him and 
both Turenne and Wellington. All 
three were polished gentlemen, cau- 
tious and safe, never suffering disas- 
ter, but able on occasion to strike hard 
and counter swiftly. Like Wellington, 
Johnston was surrounded with ene- 
mies at home, who undermined his 
influence, and rendered his position 
precarious.' Unlike Wellington, he 
was involved in another’s failure, that 
of Robert E. Lee. As it was owing to 
Lee’s counsel that he was exposed to 
ruin at Yorktown, through the latter’s 
anxiety to hold on to an untenable po- 
sition, so, when Lee was ruined at 
Richmond by holding on to Peters- 
burg, when he ought to have fallen 
back two months before, it was on 
Johnston that he relied for succor to 
make a final stand.2 

Johnston won the first Southern 
victory (Bull Run), as Lee suffered the 
first Southern defeat (at Cheat Moun- 
tuin). Johnston never came but to 
retrieve disaster. What Johnston be- 
gan ably, in the peninsula, Lee finish- 
ed lamely. What Johnston left in 
good condition at Atlanta, Hood ruin- 
edina month. As regards Lee and 
Johnston, considered in the light of 
facts, the latter is a general, the for- 
mer only an engineer. 

LAUNCE POYNTZ. 

1. Johnston's Narrative 

2. Rep. Army N. Va. (close). 
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\ ITH the memorable events 

which made a nation out of 
thirteen colonies we shall have noth- 
ing to do. Were we to follow the 
fashion of the time of which we write, 
and invoke the assistance of the muse 
of history, we should do so when her 
day’s task of reciting in sonorous 
phrase state papers and deeds of arms 
was over; we should ask her to let us 
sit by while she was gossiping with 
her merry sister, the patroness of 
comedy; for gossip is like a coquette: 
we may compromise our reputation by 
intimacy with her when fresh and 
piquant, but when time has staled her 
we may win a character for respect- 
ful attention to our elders by frequent- 


ing her society. To inquire what our 


neighbor has for dinner the world, in 
its austere mood, says is despicable; 
to inquire what that neighbor's great- 
grandfather had for dinner is quite 


another thing. 

The British colonies in North Ameri- 
ca, just before the war for indepen- 
dence, had a population of between two 
and three millions. Governor Pow- 
nall, whose opportunities of knowing 
were great, preferred the lesser num- 
ber to the usual estimate. This popu- 
lation was scattered along the sea- 
coast and large rivers, throwing out 
offshoots of adventurous settlers into 
the wilderness, and gathering into 
knots where a good harbor or estuary 
promised facilities for traffic. 

The lately captured Quebec, at one 
extremity of the settled colonies, had 
ten thousand inhabitants; Charleston, 
at the other extremity, had eight thou- 
sand, of whom half were blacks. 
Philadelphia began to take the lead 
of Boston in numbers near the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in 1769 
had perhaps thirty-five thousand peo- 
ple, or about twice the population of 
the chief New England town, which 
was obliged also by that time to yield 


a numerical superiority, to the extent 
of two or three thousand, to New 
York. Newport, which has remained 
almost stationary since, was then not 
far from half the size of Boston. Bal- 
timore had but six thousand inhabi- 
tants, and the same number made 
Lancaster, Pa., when Elkanah Watson 
saw it in 1777, the largest inland 
town. 

Tilling the soil, raising stock, cut- 
ting timber, fishing and hunting, and 
trading off the products of these in- 
dustries for the required supplies from 
other lands, were the principal occu- 
pations of the people. A few engaged 
in the mechanic arts, among which 
shipbuilding was prominent. From 
the higher ranks of the social scale 
came the needed official and profes- 
sional gentlemen. 

The West Indies afforded “great 
and quick vent” for corn, fish, cattle, 
ete., and returned silver or the juice 
of the cane, in its triple form, and 
tropical fruits. The south of Europe 
was another good market. A com- 
mon venture was to send vessels to 
ports of either of these regions, there 
to exchange the home cargo for a new 
one of the products of the place, to be 
sold with the vessel in England, o1 
converted into manufactured goods for 
the home market. The Carolinas ex- 
ported rice, indigo, naval stores, deer- 
Virginia tobacco was so 
article of foreign 


skins, etc. 

considerable 
trade, that a tax of two shillings a 
hogshead on that exported yielded in 
1770 £5,000 to His Majesty. About 
the same time the whole export of the 
colonies was, on an average of three 
years, nearly four millions sterling in 
value, and the imports from Great 
Britain amounted to a little more than 
three and a third millions. Compar- 
ing the per capita proportion of for- 
eign trade then and a century later, 
and reckoning the population then 


an 
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two and a half millions, we find the 
importation in 1769 six dollars and a 
half in round numbers for every per- 
son, against eleven and a third in 
1869. The export of the two periods 
was respectively seven dollars and 
three quarters a head, and ten and 
three quarters. To the amount ex- 
ported in the earlier year, however, 
we must add thirty per centum, as the 
return for 1869 is given in paper cur- 
rency, which had depreciated to that 
extent. Making this correction, the 
difference in favor of 1869 is only 
about five-eighths of a dollar for each 
inhabitant. This large trade employ- 
ed ten or eleven hundred vessels and 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine thousand 
seamen. A statement of the imports 
during the year before the second non- 
importation agreement values them 
at about two millions only, in sterling 
money. It is interesting as showing 
how much different colonies received. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
England took between four and five 
hundred thousand sterling worth, 
each; the first leading by about £50,- 
000. 


Virginia and Maryland together 
absorbed about as much, and Carolina 
half as much. 

Good paper and linen and woollen 
cloths were made at Germantown by 


German artificers, and also in and 
near Boston. An advertisement of 
1769, given by Mr. Hudson, an- 
nounces that “* The Bell Cart will go 
through Boston before the end of next 
month, to collect rags for the Paper 
Mill at Milton, when all people that 
will encourage the Paper Manufactory 
may dispose of them.” In 1753 there 
was a singular sight on Boston Com- 
mon, when the Society for Encourag- 
ing Industry and Employing the Poor, 
celebrated its anniversary by exhibit- 
ing three hundred young spinsters, 
more or less, each with her wheel, 
placed regularly in three rows. There 
were weavers there also clad in cloth 
of their own making; and one, work- 
ing at his loom, was carried on men’s 
shoulders with music and a great 
crowd accompanying. The Harvard 
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class of 1770 at its commencement 
wore New England cloth. “Unto- 
ward circumstances ” proved too much 
for a linen factory in Boston, though 
it was assisted by an excise on car- 
riages and articles of luxury. Pretty 
good cheap linen came from an Irish 
settlement sixty miles from Boston. 
That town made beaver hats of some 
repute, leather, and iron; but wages 
were too high for much colonial suc- 
cess in manufacturing. 

At the beginning of that century 
wages in Philadelphia were said to be 
three times what they were in Eng- 
land. Slaves, convicts, and appren- 
tices from the mother country supplied 
in a great measure the market for 
unskilled labor, and degraded it. In 
1761 there were seventy thousand 
slaves in South Carolina, of an aver- 
age value of £40 each. The annual 
value of a working slave was thought 
to be about £10. Thirty slaves, super- 
intended by an overseer, were a suita- 
ble number for a rice plantation, rais- 
ing four and a half barrels apiece, be- 
sides their own provisions, consisting 
chiefly of Indian corn. Rice, which 
was introduced about 1700, was ex- 
ported in 1747 to the amount of fifty- 
five thousand barrels, and in 1760 to 
the amount of a hundred thousand 
barrels. If indigo was raised, a slave 
could produce one hundred and sixty 
pounds, worth two or three shillings 
a pound, from two acres, in addition 
to his own food. His winters were 
available for sawing lumber. It was 
regarded at that time ‘a very lucky 
circumstance ” that an antipathy ex- 
isted between Indians and negroes, as 
slaves were ** very dangerous domes- 
tics.” In 1754 Massachusetts had 
twenty-seven hundred slaves over fif- 
teen years of age, about a thousand of 
them living in Boston. When eman- 
cipation took place there at the close 
of the Revolution, the number of slaves 
was 4,377. As early as 1769 a deci- 
sion of the courts declared that a per- 
son born in Massachusetts could not 
be kept in slavery. Crimes commit- 
ted by bondmen were severely pun- 
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ished. About the middle of the cen- 
tury a negress was burned for murder 
and arson near Boston, and a negro at 
Philadelphia for a similar crime. The 
whipping post and the stocks were 
common instruménts of punishment 
for the freeman as well as the slave. 

The most marked feature of colonial 
society was its aristocratic character. 
Our ancestors brought with them the 
notions of rank and precedence which 
prevailed at home, and even in those 
colonies which, like the New England, 
were established on a democratic ba- 
sis, the aristocratic feeling of the su- 
periors was almost as strong as in the 
feudal South and New York. Custom 
gave privileges which the laws did 
not recognize, and a comparatively 
few familivs monopolized official dig- 
John Adams, for instance, 
mentions that the Chandler family 
‘engrossed almost all the public offi- 
ces and employment in the town and 
county” of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. It is well known the 
Hutchinson kin filled the chief places 
of public trust in that province. In 
New York the Delanceys and Living- 
stons were said to be “the two great 
families upon whose motions all their 
The aristocratic spirit 
of the Virginian magnates is proverbi- 
wl to this day. In South Carolina the 
gentry, we are told, were more nu- 
merous than in any other colony in 
North America, 

it was common to see several offi- 
ces in the hands of a single person, 
who perhaps was colonel of militia, 
judge of probate, justice of the peace, 
member of the legislative body, etc. 
The colonial families, however, were 
compelled to share such distinctions 
with the favorites of courtiers. A dig- 
nitary of New York, writing in 1764 
of the low rate of judicial salaries, 
which were not enough to tempt an 
able lawyer to leave his practice, fears 
that if they should be raised “ some 
scurvy fellow would be cram- 
med upon the colony because his pat- 
did not know what to do 
with him.” A late distinguished sena- 


nities. 


how 


polities turn.” 


ron else 
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tor need not uave gone to papal an- 
nals for glaring instances of nepotism. 
He would have found much complaint 
of it in colonial times. 

Office, too, in those days, even when 
of the humbler sort, lent a dignity to 
the incumbent which he was glad to 
magnify by a certain stateliness of life 
and carriage. The Rev. John Hig- 
ginson, writing about 1692 ofa son who 
was a major and justice of the peace, 
remarks that “ the show of public ap- 
pearance lies much upon him,” so that 
the pecuniary assistance of a wealthier 
brother would 
strange is it to find a New York judge 
complaining that he must, ‘ for the 
support of the dignity of that station, 
give in to a manner of life that will 
expose me to an annual diminution of 
my own fortune.” Such formality in- 
vested the Governor of Massachusetts 
that he was addressed in 1739, even 
at a dinner party and by a minister of 
the gospel, whose sacred calling was 
held in high honor, with ‘May it 
please your Excellency.” Until 1773 
the catalogue of Harvard College was 
arranged according to the social rank 
of the students, and in determining 
this rank the date of their fathers’ 
commissions as justices of the peace 


be acceptable. Less 


was considered, among other things. 
Judge Wingate, whose recollections 
went back to 1756-9, described the 
heart-burnings which attended the 
ceremony pf “ placing a class.” The 
list was posted in the buttery, usually 
about six or nine months after the 
class had entered, and a high place 
was not only gratifying to the pride, 
but conferred the substantial privilege 
of a better room, and an earlier help 
at table. Yale had a similar system, 
which she took the lead of Harvard in 
abolishing. 

The circumstances of a new coun- 


try often gave an amusing incongruity 


to lofty pretensions. Adams enters 
in his diary that his landlord and land- 
lady at Ipswich “are some of the 
grandest people alive; landlady the 
great-granddaugliter of Governor En- 
dicott, and has all the great notions 
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of high family that you find in Win- 
slows, Hutchinsons, Quincys, Salton- 
stalls, Chandlers, Leonards, Otises, 
and «s you might find with more pro- 
priety in the Winthrops.” Timothy 
Ruggles, who became a brigadier-gen- 
eral, chief justice of thecommon pleas, 
and president of the colonial congress 
of 1765, was in more senses than one 
a leader of the bar, for he had a tavern 
on Cape Cod, where he personally 
served liquors and looked after the sta- 
ble, while in the courts of his county 
he was usually pitted against Otis. 

A brother lawyer and loyalist, sub- 
sequently chief justice of Bermuda, 
Daniel Leonard of Taunton, cut a very 
different figure. Mr. Sabine describes 
him as wearing broad gold lace around 
the rim of his hat, and a cloak glitter- 
ing with lace still broader. This bril- 
liant gentleman was the only lawyer 
in the colony who “ presumed to ride 
in a coach or chariot.” He was not, 
however, singular in his appearance, 
for the costumes of that day were rich 
and showy. The judges wore, as the 
sume writer tells us, “* scarlet robes 
with deep facings and cuffs of black 
velvet, and powdered wigs adorned 
with black silk bags.” Their robes 
were also of black silk in summer. 
We get a glimpse, through the eyes 
of a celebrated contemporary, of the 
sheriff of York, now in Maine, coming 
out ten miles in 1774 to meet the court 
on its circuit. He was attended by 
six of his deputies, “all with gold- 
laced hats, ruffles, swords, and very 
gay clothes.” This, however, was 
“unusual parade.” Legal gentlemen 
did not monopolize bravery of apparel. 
A certain corpulent, round-shouldered 
Boston merchant of the pre-revolu- 
tionary era was generally to be seen 
in green and gold or purple and gold. 
The overseers of Harvard College re- 
commended the corporation to forbid 
the scholars to wear gold and silver 
lace or brocade. This was in 1754. 
Two years earlier Colonel John Vassal 
left a wardrobe, of which we have an 
inventory, containing laced and em- 
broidered garments of velvet and flow- 
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ered silk in such colors as scarlet and 
blue. The portraits of the time show 
what elegant morning gowns and caps 
of silk and velvet were worn by the 
gentry. In Philadelphia, according to 
the annalist Watson, calico morning 
gowns were worn in summer even in 
thestreet. Wigs gave place to queues 
when it appeared that the officers of 
Braddock’s army did not wear the form- 
er. Boots date from since the Revolu- 
tion. Men sometimes carried little 
woollen muffs, called mufftees, and stiff- 
ened their coat skirts with buckram. 
Artisans wore leathern aprons, and 
serving maids were known by their 
short gowns of domestic stuff. Judging 
from Copley’s paintings, ladies prefer- 
red satin to silk or velvet, and had a 
decided fancy for pearls. Their stand- 
ard of beauty even then was the drom- 
edary, for they wore bishops. Active 
measures seem to have been taken by 
the opponents of some feminine fash- 
ions to put them down. Long red 
clouks were driven out of Philadel- 


phia by dressing a woman in one for 


her execution. The ‘*tower” head- 
dress was made ridiculous by parad- 
ing it, set ona tall man’s head, through 
the streets, to the sound of a drum. As 
long ago as 1691 Boston was bitterly 
reviled as a *‘lost town,” because ** the 
old Puritan garb and gravity of heart 
and habit” were “lost and ridiculed 
intostrange and fantastick fashions and 
attire, naked backs and bare breasts.” 
The portraits of nearly a century later 
show that Scottow’s complaint in the 
last particular had been little heeded. 

Food was xbundant and varied. A 
hundred and thirty-four years ago 
butcher’s meat in Boston averaged 
about two pence sterling a pound, and 
a twelve-pound cod could be bought 
for the same sum. A salmon weigh- 
ing two pounds more was sold for one 
shilling. Lobsters, poultry, venison, 
and pigeons were good and cheap; 
the latter were eighteen pence a dozen. 
Twenty years afterward a New York 
law fixed the price of beef at four and 
a half pencea pound, that of pork ata 
penny more, and that of veal about 
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the sameas pork. The penny in New 
York currency then may be taken as 
about equal to a cent. Butter was fif- 
teen pence a pound, and bread was 
four coppers a loaf of one pound 
twelve ounces. Milk, which was car- 
ried in cans suspended by a yoke from 
men’s shoulders, and cried through the 
streets, was six coppers a quart. In 
the country around Philadelphia the 
morning and evening meals were of 
milk with bread or pop-robbins—that 
is, a batter of flour and eges—boiled 
in it. Franklin lived in that city in 
1734, on a vegetable diet, for eighteen 
pence sterling 2 week. Thoreau in 
our day reduced the cost of living still 
lower at his Walden hermitage. Fruit, 
including melons, was plenty every- 
where. “They have run mightily 
into orchardizing in this part of the 
world,” is a remark which, though 
made of New England, need not be 
confined to that section. Fine peaches 
were three pence a peck there, and 
the pigs were fed with the poorer sort, 
both North and South. There were 
cook-shops in Philadelphia, even be- 
fore 1697, where meats, pies, tarts, and 
cakes could be procured. This fact is 
stated by Thomas in immediate con- 
nection with the mention of several 
good sehoeols of learning. So we can 
easily guess what became of the chil- 
dren's pocket money. About 1750 
there was some trouble at Cambridge 
among the students in regard to com- 
mons. The richer youths were dissat- 
isfied with a breakfast of bread, a din- 
ner of a pound of meat, “ with sufficient 
sauce ’’—that is, vegetables and half a 
pint of beer—and a supper at which 
they had either “a pint of milk and 
half a biscuit,” or “a meat pie or some 
other kind” Beston oysters—there is 
a natural sequence from students to 
oysters—were considered very cop- 
perish” by an old-time English visi- 
tor. Americans now make the same 
complaint of those they find abroad, 
or at least of the Ostend oyster. The 
early settlers of Philadelphia were as 
much surprised by the size of oysters 
in that neighborhood, as Thackeray 
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was at that of the bivalves he found 
in this country. The authorities of 
the City of Brotherly Love observed the 
rule of the ‘*Rs,” and with a delicate 
consideration worthy of their name 
forfeited the poor oysters exposed for 
sale between May and September, 
because they were then wunwhole- 
some. 

Previous to 1747 it was customary 
for the mayor of that place to give an 
entertainment to the corporation, but 
the then mayor, James Hamilton, set 
an example, which was followed by 
several of his successors, of giving a 
sum of money to the city instead. He 
gave £150 toward erecting an ex- 
change, but neither the amount given 
nor the object was always the same. 
This was the initial movement against 
municipal feasting. Elegant dinners 
were given to the delegates to the 
Congress of 1774 by wealthy citizens. 
Here is one of the bills of fare: “A 
most sinful feast again! everything 
which could delight the eye or allure 
the taste! Curds and creanis, jellies, 
sweetmeats of various sorts, twenty 
sorts of tarts, fools, trifles, floating isl- 
land, whipped syllabubs, etc. Par- 
mesan cheese, punch, wine, porter, 
beer, ete.”” Ice cream and ice houses 
are post-revolutionary inventions. The 
substantials at these banquets were 
turtle, ducks, ham, chickens, beef, and 
pig. At his lodgings Mr. Adams had 
for breakfast muffins, buckwheat cakes, 
and “common toast.” He adds that 
« Buckwheat is an excellent grain, and 
is very common here ”; less common, 


we muy suppose, in New England. 


Chocolate, we learn from another 
source, was more often used than cof- 
fee. Political made us 
familiar with the sacrifice that it was 
forefathers, or rather fore- 
to give up tea. The whole 
some- 


events hare 


for our 
mothers, 
family, 

times, perhaps generally in the coun- 
try, gathered about table, the 
dusky slaves at the bottom. Elkanah 
Watson shows us a New Jersey farm- 
er rising and standing in silence, his 
hat before his face, instead of saying 


including domestics, 


one 
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the “elaborate grace” the traveller 
was accustomed to at home. “ In- 
stead of the generous New England 
supply of sugar,” a single lump stood 
by euch teacup. Soon after entering 
Virginia Mr. Watson found the cus- 
toms of the people bad enough to 
justify a report like that of the captain 
in the familiar anecdote, who was in- 
structed to notice the manners and 
customs of foreign places. The table 
was waited on by young blacks of both 
sexes, from twelve to fifteen years old, 
perfectly naked, although there were 
several young women at the table, 
who were totally unmoved “at the 
scandalous violation of decency.” 
Cider was three shillings sterling a 
barrel in Massachusetts, and “ the gen- 
erality of the people” drank it * with 
their victuals.” Flip and toddy were 
also common drinks there. For good 
beer one must go to Philadelphia, 
where it was made so well that when 
exported to the Barbadoes it was pre- 
ferred even to English beer. Madeira 
was the favorite wine all over the 


country, and rum punch was as uni- 


versally liked. The latter was con- 
sidered by the corporation of Harvard 
College, in 1761, “as it is now usually 
made, no intoxicating liquor,” and 
students were allowed “in a sober 
manner to entertain one another and 
strangers with it.” Heads then must 
have been stronger than now, an in- 
ference supported by Mr. Adams's 
boast that he drank Madeira at a din- 
ner party “ata great rate, and found 
no inconvenience from it”; or the 
rum must have ‘drunk water ” freely, 
as the Indian surmised when a tavern 
keeper excused himself for asking 
more for it in the spring than in the 
previous autumn, on the ground that 
the cost of keeping a hogshead through 
the winter was as great as that of 
keeping ahorse. ‘ I can’t see through 
that,” said the savage; “‘he won't eat 
so much hay; may be he drink as 
much water.” What a contrast be- 
tween an age that thinks rum punch 
is not, and one that legislatively de- 
clares that lager beer is intoxicating! 
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Our ancestors could without any diffi- 
culty find a place to wet their whis- 
tles. The grand jury of Philadelphia 
declared in 1744 that of all the houses 
in the city nearly one in every ten sold 
drink. John Adams, referring to 
Pownall’s remark about every other 
house being a tavern, says that coun- 
try towns within his observation had 
at least adozen taverns and retailers 
of intoxicating liquors. The keepers 
of these places had a great influence 
at elections, a fact he regrets. One 
of the Bland letters, written from Vir- 
ginia in 1765, tells us that a Mr. Ban- 
nister ‘“‘ has been very much engaged, 
ever since the dissolution of the assem- 
bly, in swilling the planters with 
bumbo (rum), and I dare say from the 
present prospect will be elected a 
burgess.” About the middle of the 
century complaint was made that Har- 
yard undergraduates were in the in- 
creasing habit of “frequenting taverns 
and ale-houses ’’—this was before the 
college was ‘ pleasantly and conven- 
iently situated in Parker’s bar-room ” 
—and also of using wine, beer, and 
distilled liquors in theirrooms. They 
shared, too, in another prevalent fault 
of the time, that is, ‘‘ profane cursing 
and swearing.” 

Besides eating and drinking, which 
men of our stock have always account- 
ed great pleasures, our forefathers 
amused themselves by cards, often 
heightening the interest by a stake, 
and backgammon, of which perhaps 
the innocent dulness was enlivened by 
the sly glances of bright eyes. Gal- 
lanting the girls, which John Adams 
thought worse than absolute idleness, 
was of course a prominent diversion 
of the young men. In Boston they 
walked after tea on the Mall with their 
fair friends, and in Philadelphia at the 
same hour they chatted with them un- 
der the street porch; and everywhere 
there were social gatherings to bring 
the young people together. The larger 
towns had assemblies or semi-public 
balls. These were not received with 
favor by the ladies of strictest propri- 
ety, when started in Boston, not long 
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befure 1740. Sixteen or seventeen 
years later, however, a large hall, 
which was thought elegant and hand- 


sumely ornamented, was built there 


‘for the purposes of musick, dancing, 


aud other polite entertainments.” At 
the Philadelphia subscription balls, 
Mr J. F. Watson relates, no mechan- 
ic could be admitted. Minuets and 
country (or contra) dances were the 
only exercises of the * fantastic toe,” 
und the refreshments, merely tea, 
chocolate, xnd rusks, were as simple 
as those which have given the sobri- 
quet of “cheap and hungry ” to some 
modern parties. Nevertheless cards 
of admission, which about 1749 were 
written or printed on the backs of 
playing cards, as none others were im- 
ported, sold for the high price of 
£3 153. Charleston, South Carolina, 
had its dancing assembly once a fort- 
night, where there was “always a 
brilliant appearance of lovely, well- 
so an eye-witness 
suys. Many of these ladies could play 


dressed women,” 


on the harpsichord and guitar, and 
sing well. Northern young ladies of 
condition were also taught music, as 
well as dancing and “fine work.” 
Shell work was a Philadelphia accom- 
plishment. 

Masculine superiority had its fling at 
feminine frivolity a century and a 
quarter or more ago, as it has to-day. 
An English traveller says the ladies 
of Boston “visit, drink tea, and in- 
dulge every little piece of gentility to 
the height of the mode, and neglect 
the affairs of their families, with as 
good a grace as the finest ladies in 
London.” We can still hear the dia- 
rist’s wife and her sister talking of 
* ribbon, catgut, and Paris net, riding 
hoods, cloth, silk, and lace.” Women, 
however, did their share of the work. 
In Philadelphia, and no doubt else- 
where, they often minded their hus- 
bands’ and fathers’ shops, and the re- 
tail trade in dry goods was mostly in 
their hands. 

For public amusements there were 
concerts, and once in a while rope 


dancing and equestrian feats. <A sin- 


gle theatrical company sufficed for the 
whole coutinent and the West India 
islands. Its first appearance in New 
York was in September, 1753, and in 
the following March Philadelphia en- 
joyed the novel sight. 
were given in Charleston occasionally, 
but not in Boston before the Revolu- 
tion. The repertoire consisted of a 
few farces, three of them by Garrick, 
a pantomime, and twenty tragedies 
and comedies, of which the best known 
now were the *“* Merchant of Venice,” 
“Richard III,” “Othello,” “ Ham- 
let,” ** Fair Penitent,” ‘* Jane Shore,” 
“George Barnwell,” the ‘ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” and the three ** Husbands,” 
“Careless,” ** Provoked,” and “ Suspi- 
Amateur 
sometimes given by officers of the ar- 
my and others. An attempt of this 
kind to play “* The Orphan ” in Boston 
led to the act of 1750, prohibiting stage 
plays. Instead of the modern street 
organs and bands, they had, at least in 
Philadelphia, negro banjo players. 
Outdoor sports were more numer- 


Performances 


cious.” theatricals were 


ous than now, for to ours they added, 
out of New England, bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, and fox-hunting. Rid- 
ing, driving, and racing have always 
been popular. The favorite saddle- 
horses in the olden time, the country 
through, were pacers. Stylish equi- 
pages were to be seen, and even fours- 
in-hand. In Virginia the gentry made 
a still greater show with their six 
horses, three postillions, and outriders. 
A famous whip from England drove 
the coach and four of Chief Justice 
Allen of Pennsylvania. In 1761 Phil- 
adelphia had four coaches, two lan- 
daus, eighteen chariots, and fifteen 
chairs, a conveyance used elsewhere 
also. This was not a large allowance 
for twenty or twenty-five thousand 
people. Several Boston families kept 
their carriage and pair, and some few 
drove with four horses twenty years 
earlier. In chariots and saddle horses 
that town was then said to outdo Lon- 
don, “considering the bulk of the 
place.” Negro servants attended the 


quality in their rides. Shooting and 
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fishing were of course excellent in the 
colonies, with «a wilderness at their 
very doors. 

Architecture began in this country 
with log cabins of a single room, with 
aun external chimney. At the South 


this style of chimaey continued long 


in use. The chinks between the logs 
were *“ daubed,” as the term was, with 
a mortar of clay and straw. The rich- 
er people, of course, at once built bet- 
ter houses, which were of Gothic archi- 
tecture, resembling some modern vil- 
las. The upper story often jutted over 
the lower, and the windows were lat- 
ticed. About 1743 this style of build- 
ing gave place to the familiar man- 
sard or gambrel-roofed houses. Some 
of the larger mansions, particularly in 
New York and at the South, had piaz- 
zas covering two stories. Balconies 
were a common feature of the early 
Philadelphia houses, and also of those 
further South; for we learn that the 
Charleston dwellings were of “ gen- 
teel appearance, though generally in- 
cumbered with balconies or piazzas.” 
The material used was wood, some- 
times brick, rarely stone. Roofs were 
shingled or tiled, slates not being in- 
troduced until after the Revolution. 
The handsome mode of living of the 
gentry required spacious houses, with 
wide halls and broad _ staircases. 
Everybody has seen examples of such 
mansions, with their deep, panelled 
wainscots, and perhaps carved cornices 
and mantels. General Dickinson’s 
house near Philadelphia had a large 
ball-room, drawing-room, and whis- 
pering room (was this for flirtations?), 
and a greenhouse with lemon, orange, 
and lime trees. A house in Medford, 
Massachusetts, had in one room leath- 
ern hangings fastened on by nails, a 
method of securing wall coverings 
common about 1738. Generally, how- 
ever, walls were plastered and white- 
washed. These hangings, supposed to 
have come from China, had quaint 
figures of birds, animals, etc., painted 
upon them. Mr. Nicholas Boylston’s 
Boston louse also had painted hang- 
ings. Its furniture, which was called 
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the richest in North America, cost a 
thousand pounds sterling. There 
were Turkey carpets, marble tables, 
and crimson damask bed curtains and 
counterpanes. 
seen ull this, finds occasion to speak 
of several richly furnished h. uses in 
Philadelphia. General Monckton’s 
furniture was sold in New York in 
1763 for £1,000. Charleston houses 
were “always decently, and often el- 
egantly furnished.” 

Let us look for a moment at the re- 
sources which maintained such estab- 
lishments. General Monckton, as 
Governor of New York, had a salary 
of £1,800. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who was also at the time 
Governor of New Hampshire, was 
said in 1740 to receive generally about 
£800. Large landed estates gave 
wealth to others, though of course the 
rental was relatively small. The 
Fairfax property in Virginia, which 
contained more than five and a quar- 
ter millions of acres, was estimated as 
worth £60,000 by the commissioners 
upon the claims of loyalists, after the 
close of the war of independence. 
There were 4,118 claims, Mr. Sabine 
says, presented to these commission- 
ers, to the aggregate amount of a lit- 
tle over £8,000,000, and the award on 
them was £3,292,452, or a million and 
a half of dollars, in round numbers, 
more than Great Britain since 
paid under the Geneva award. The 
Livingston manor contained upward 
of a hundred and sixty thousand acres. 
Mr. Carroll's fortune, called in 1774 
the first in America, was put at £10,- 
000 a year, with the prospect of an in- 
crease of several thousand pounds in 
two or three years, and on his father’s 
death the succession to a * vast 
tate.” Commerce, and sometimes the 
professions, opened a road to afflu- 
ence. Sir William Pepperrell could 
ride nearly thirty miles on his own 
land, from Piseataqua to Saco. This 
estate was the reward of shipbuilding 
and a trade in fish, lumber, ete. John 
Hancock received at the death of his 
uncle Thomas a bequest of £50,000, 


Mr. Adams, who had 


has 


es- 
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with a reversionary interest in £20,000 
more. The Dutch tea trade, then ille- 
gal, and the business of supplying of- 
ficers of the army, navy, and ord- 
nance, built up this fortune. Of nine 
very rich men in Boston in 1772, two 
became wealthy by devise, one by 
marriage, and the rest by their own 
industry. A leading lawyer of New 
York, not far from 1762, had a prac- 
tice worth more than £1,000 a year. 
A littie later, Thomas Jefferson’s pro- 
fessional income in Virginia was from 
three to four hundred pounds. Phaysi- 
cians were able to accumulate a hand- 
some property in Boston out of fees 
which ranged from one and six to two 
shillings a visit. The estates of the 
Gardiner family in Maine were so 
gained. None of the Boston clergy in 
1740 had less than a hundred pounds 
sterling for their annual stipend—‘‘a 
comfortable support in this part of the 
world,” said Bennet. Copley, when 
at the height of his powers, obtained 
£9 16s., which seems to have been 
equai to seven guineas, for a portrait. 

Handsome country seats embellish- 
ed the approaches to the larger towns, 
and within them gardens and open 
spaces around the better houses must 
have given a cheerful aspect to the 
streets, and in some degree made up 
for their narrowness. Buston, in 1740, 
was said to have ‘“‘a great many good 
houses, and several fine streets, little 
inferior to some of our best in Lon- 
don.” The streets were well paved, 
but not lighted till 1774. When John 
Adams passed through New York to 
the first Congress at Philadelphia, he 
thought the streets “* vastly more reg- 
ular and elegant than those of Boston, 
and the houses more grand as well as 
neat.” Elsewhere he calls them not 
so large as in the New England town. 
They were almost all of painted brick. 
The uniformity of Penn’s city was 
complained of then as well as now, 
but Mr. Adams liked it. As early as 
1697 that town was said to have many 
stately brick houses of three stories. 
A traveller throngh the South in 1777 
thought that ‘perhaps no city in 
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America exhibited, in proportion to its 
size, so much splendor and style” as 
Charleston. Savannah grew from a 
place of 150 houses, in 1754, to one of 
400, in 1766. 
of a single street, three quarters of a 
mile long, with 320 houses on it. 
Many “elegant plantations, 
owners appeared to enjoy the splendor 
and affluence of nabobs,” in the eyes 
of a poor New England lad, were to 
be seen near Fredericksburg. Balti- 
more was “the dirtiest place in the 
world,” and just before the Revolution 
the people there decided to pave it. 
The streets of Philadelphia were nei- 
ther paved nor lighted till 1757, and 
Franklin draws a sorry picture of their 
condition; in wet weather “ ploughed 
into a quagmire,” and in dry offensive 
from dust. In 1761 public lamps on 
posts superseded the old method of 
lighting the New York streets, by 
hanging lanterns from windows. Each 
householder of that town was expected 
to sweep the street in front of his resi- 
dence twice a week. There was a fire 
department there of twenty-five mem- 
bers in 1737, and several years before 
two fire engines had been imported. 
Boston, about this time, had seven en- 
gines. Its fire company dated from 
1678. As early as 1730 Philadelphia 
had three fire engines, and eight years 
later Franklin organized a company. 
Persons who refused at a fire to full 
into line and pass buckets, which were 
previded by the citizens severally, 
were doused with water. The watch 
was managed by constables, who sum- 
moned residents to walk the rounds 
with them, but excused them in con- 
sideration of a yearly payment of six 
shillings. The watch often spent the 
night, and the commutation money 
too, we may presume, in tippling. 
The Pennsylvania Hospital was 
built in 1755, but there had been a 
hospital on a smaller scale previously. 
As early as 1717 Boston provided a 


Williamsburg consisted 


whose 


pest-house, or hospital for contagious 


diseases, on one of the harbor islands. 
A charter for a hospital in New York 
was obtained in 1771, but the building 
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erected for the purpose was not de- 
voted to it until after the Revolution. 
The first almshouse there was erected 
in 1734. Boston had one hundred and 
ten persons in hers, and thirty-six in 
the workhouse, in 1742. Benevolent 
societies existed in all the large towns. 
The first subscription library in Amer- 
ica, which began in Philadelphia in 
1731, is one of Franklin’s many claims 
to public gratitude. Fifty subscribers 
paid forty shillings each to start it, 
and afterward ten shillings a year. 
Twenty-three years later the New 
York Society Library came into exist- 
ence, and became very flourishing. 
There had been for many years a 
small corporation collection of books 
in the City Hall there. The enterprise 
of a bookseller provided a circulating 
library of twelve hundred volumes for 
Bostonians in 1765. He had at the 
same time ten thousand volumes for 
sale. Charleston, S. C., had a library 
before 1763, and the Redwood, of 
Newport, which was due to private 
liberality, dates from 1747. The tav- 
erns furnished a substitute for reading 
rooms, as we learn from an advertise- 
ment of 1773 given in Felt’s * Salem,” 
by which the announcement is made 
that *‘ English magazines and a va- 
riety of newspapers would be_pro- 
vided for the amusement of respect- 


able customers” of the London Coffee’ 


House in that town. The colonies 
about this time had thirty-seven news- 
papers, none of them, however, 
dailies. The first regular paper came 
out in Boston in 1704. Philadelphia 
waited fifteen years longer for her 
“Mercury,” and New York journal- 
ism is of a date still later by six years. 
Southern newspapers came into the 
field not a great while after. Mr. 
Hudson has collected much informa- 
tion about the colonial press in his re- 
cent * History of Journalism in the 
United States.” The correspondence 
of the country, after Franklin and 
Hunter took control of the Post-office 
in 1753, was sufficient to yield “ three 
times as much clear revenue to the 
crown as the Post-oflice of Ireland.” 
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The rates of postage, as established in 
1765, were four pence for a single let- 
ter carried less than sixty miles, six 
pence if the distance was between 
sixty and a hundred miles, and two 
pence additional for every hundred 
miles, or fraction thereof, further. 

The richer Southern planters usual- 
ly sent their sons to England to be 
educated; but before hostilities broke 
out against the mother country the 
colonies had established nine colleges 
of their own—high schools we should 
probably call them now. The av- 
erage number of a class during the 
decade between 1765 and 1774 was 
forty-four and a half at Harvard 
and twenty-nine at Yale. ‘The col- 
lege at New York, founded in 1756 
and then named “ King’s,” graduated 
about six young men yearly, and the 
Philadelphia Academy, six years old- 
er, perhaps twice as many. 

Intellectual activity a century ago 
was directed chiefly to affairs, politics, 
and theology; only a cultured few 
found time for literature and science. 
Philadelphia had a philosophical soci- 
ety in 1743, and Franklin's attention 
was turned to electricity by experi- 
ments he saw at Boston in 1746. But 
this subject is beyond our scope, 
which is strictly limited by time and 
place to the surface of those years 
that immediately preceded our na- 
tion’s birth. Nor do we pretend to 
have seen more tlian a small part of 
that surface. Like an impecunious 
boy prowling around a showman’s 
tent, we have caught a _ furtive 
glimpse, as chance gave an oppor- 
tunity, now of prancing splendor, 
with itsincongruous surroundings, and 
now of the rude tiring place. History 
no longer despises details of bygone 
life such as we have given. They 
help us to dissipate the mirage of dis- 
tance, which lifts the actor in past 
scenes off the solid ground of fact 
inte fancy’s deceitful realm, and to 
realize the trite truth that he was a 
man like ourselves, so that we can un- 
derstand him and sympathize with 


him. 
Henry W. Frost. 





HUGH GRANGER'’S WOOINGS. 


In Tuoree Parts.—Parr III. 


Sing, Heart ! what heart replies ? 
In vain we are calm and wise, 
If the tears unkissed stand in our eyes. 


ERILY human nature is per- 
verse. A week ago Hugh 
Granger shrank, more than he would 
like to confess, from returning to Hol- 
ly Lodge, and all because of a pair of 
eyes he felt ashamed to think would 
look glad at his coming. And then, 
when he did come, and no joy beamed 
in them, only a kindly welcome, he 
felt irritated and vexed. 

Day after day Hugh watched for a 
race of the old Madelon, and failed to 
find one. In many ways he strove to 
bring her back, but never could suc- 
The woman had put off child- 
The still, calm life, un- 


ceed. 
ish things. 


ruffled by a break, had been a differ- 
ent schoolmaster from the old, hard 
days before Hugh was master at Holly 


Lodge; and Madelon had learned the 
new lesson perfectly, though not alto- 
gether forgetting the old ones. 

It was a dangerous pastime on 
Ilugh’s part, this trying to revive an 
old love—raking in the ashes for a 
dead flume. There was small chance 
of finding a spark to kindle the old 
passion by; for Hugh had never a 
doubt that Madelon had slipped away 
from him during his three years’ ab- 
sence. 

Not that she was not kind and con- 
siderate of his comfort, always ready 
to bear him company if he needed her. 
But that she had pursuits and interests 
independent of Hugh, was evident 
from the hours she spent alone. 

The past, too, was a sealed book to 
Hugh, which he could not even ap- 
proach, much less open, save on very 
neutral ground. Once or twice he had 
ventured to hint that their engage- 
ment was still unbroken, but Madelon 
either laughed at this as nonsense, or 
made some excuse to leave him; so 


that Hugh soon learned that if he 
would not sit solitary by his own 
hearthstone, he kad better let love- 
making alone. 

There is nothing decidedly painful 
in being in love with a girl whose pro- 
tector you are, and who is forced to 
live in your house. The mere knowl- 
edge that Hugh had so much hold on 
Madelon was pleasant. He might 
have been contented with such a state 
of things for a time at least, hoping 
for something brighter in the future, 
if fate had been propitious, or if there 
had been no other man in the world 
with eyes in his head, and a heart too 
to appreciate a beautiful woman—f, 
in other words, Hugh Granger had 
been above the mean and contemptible 
feelings of jealousy. 

It happened in this way. Madelon 
had a sly admirer in young Harry El- 
iiot, the lawyer’s son—the same man 
who had read aloud one day old Mr. 
Granger’s strange will. The youth 
was at college, and only at home for 
the summer vacation. A gauche but 
gallant boy, with an eye for a beauti- 
ful face, and a heart ready to kindle 
at a glance. 

The glance came at church, and af- 
ter it Madelon happened frequently 
upon the boy in her walks. He was 
always ready to gather the water lilies 
which were out of her reach, and was 
eager in his search for ferns or pine 
cones, whichever she was collecting. 

Hugh had noticed the boy’s atten- 
tions—noticed them uneasily. He was 
in that uncomfortable state when it is 
possible to mistake a windmill for a 
giant, and to be as willing to fight it 
as Don Quixote ever was. 

Madelon had been out all the after- 
noon; and as Barbara could give no 
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hint of the direction she had taken, 
Hugh had to content himself with 
walking up and down the terrace, in 
hopes of catching the first glimpse of 
the returning wanderer. 

Hugh was tired of his solitary walk; 
very weary, too, of the constant re- 
straint he had put upon himself of late. 
He half determined, as he strode up 
and down, impatient of Madelon’s 
long tarrying, to run the risk, and 
either to bind his cousin to him for 
life, or lose the sweet hope altogether— 
almost determined; not altogether, 
though, for he was scarcely brave 
enough for the hazard. 

There was a side gate on the lawn— 
one of Hugh’s recent im provements— 
which opened on the road much near- 
er to the house than the main gate; 
indeed, but a few hundred yards from 
the terrace. To this gate Madelon 
came while Hugh was watching for 
her. Young Elliot was with her, 
overladen with branches of the white 
fringe tree she had been in search of. 

At the gate Elliot unburdened him- 
self of the white blossoms. Evidently 


he did not intend going on with Ma- 


delon to the house. Perhaps the sight 
of Hugh sauntering on the terrace 
was not inviting. At any rate there 
was a leave-taking at the gate—a loi- 
tering to say a few last words; whether 
commonplace ones or not, Hugh could 
only guess. Then Madelon stretched 
out her hand over the low gate, and 
Harry Elliot lingered over the hand- 
shaking much longer than Hugh ap- 
proved. 

If he had thought a moment, per- 
haps Hugh would have remembered 
that the boy’s vacation was at an end, 
and that in all probability he was say- 
ing good-by. But Hugh did not stop 
to think, and never went forward to 
meet Madelon and gallantly carry her 
booty, as Harry Elliot had done. But 
instead he continued his walk, all the 
while chafing himself unreasonably, 
and prepared to censure Madelon for 
coquetry—a dangerous venture as 
long as he had no right to interfere. 

Madelon was unconscious of the 
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storm which awaited her, or she would 
wisely have made her escape at once 
into the house. It would not have 
been the first time that she had given 
Hugh the slip when he had watched 
for her on the terrace. 

“You women are all coquettes at 
heart,” said Hugh bitterly, when Ma- 
delon joined him. ‘ You cannot let 
even a schoolboy go scot free, but you 
do your best to make a fool of him.” 

She did not turn on him with re- 
proaches, or even a bitter word, as she 
once would. Yet there was a look of 
cool surprise in her eyes, which galled 
Hugh more than angry words could 
have done; and then she turned to go 
into the house. 

Why did he not let her go? He had 
said his cross, jealous words, and she 
would have gone away and never have 
hinted of them again. Why didn’t 
he? Because it was his fate, perhaps, 
to do differently. 

“Stop, Madelon,” said Hugh per- 
emptorily. ‘‘I would like you to lis- 
ten to me for a moment. I have at 
least so much claim on your time and 
attention, when you are lavish in giv- 
ing both to an almost entire stranger. 

“Yes, certainly I will listen,” an- 
swered Madelon, turning to him at 
once. ‘No one can have a better 
claim, as you say; for do I not owe 
everything to your kindness and 
thought of me?” 

If she intended to remind him of her 
dependence on him, and rouse his gen- 
erosity, she failed signally, for Hugh 
said bluntly, ‘You owe me much 
more than you will acknowledge, 
judging from appearances, I think. 
Not what you are pleased to hint, 
however—a shelter and the crumbs a 
bird might disdain. Your grandfa- 
ther made so much provision for you 
the day he died. You owe next to 
nothing to my liberality.” 

“Don’t take from me, then, my 
grandfather’s provision,” Madelon an- 
swered quickly, almost pleadingly. 

But he did not heed the prayer she 
made—he was so intent upon saying 
his jealous words. 
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“My claim upon you is somewhat 
different; for I have no recollection of 
your ever cancelling a solemn promise 
you made to me under these very 
trees, one night full three years 
ago.” 

“Time has cancelled it,” she an- 
swered. ‘* Let it rest so.” 

“It has done nothing of the kind, 
but has strengthened the bond, at least 
as far as 1 am concerned. You have 
no right to throw me over in this way, 
and——” 

“T thought it was you who threw 
me over,” said Madelon quite calmly. 
“Three years of sober second thought 
on your part, [ fancied, proved to you 
the folly of the promise we made un- 
der these trees.” 

“You thought wrong then. I nev- 
er for a moment considered my prom- 
ise to you as not binding, nor that ei- 
ther of us could set it aside.” 

Hugh spoke the truth. He had 
never looked upon himself as a free 
man. But had he found pleasure in 


his bonds? or was he not willing to 
lengthen them out so as not to feel 


them? But Madelon was not inclined 
to question him too closely; so, in- 
stead, she said: 

“Let us talk of something else. 
There is never much profit in raking 
in the embers of the past.” 

“It all lies so on the surface, it 
needs no great effort to expose it. It 
is better for us to understand each 
other,” said Hugh decidedly. 

“It will not be difficult, if you wiil 
listen to me a moment. Let me put 
the case. An ignorant girl who had 
in all her life known but one friend— 
no one else to care how she went and 
came; anda young man painfully im- 
pressed with the fear of doing an in- 
justice. These are the actors. The 
way to undo a wrong, he thinks, is to 
marry the girl. And she, who has 
never loved even a playmate, mis- 
takes gratitude for love. She was too 
ignorant for you to blame her over 
much.” 

“And you give me credit for no 
other feeling but satisfaction at find- 
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ing a way out of my perplexity, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, for much more. For sorrow 
for the girl who cculd not read her 
own heart as yet is 

«Stop there, Madelon,” cried Hugh 
imperatively. ‘* You have no doubt 
learned the trick you once despaired of 
learning, and can hide your feelings 
as the finest lady in the land can. But 
before you were made an apt scholar, 
your eyes told no such stupid tale of 
a heart mistaking gratitude for love. 
Yours was not a nature to be mor- 
bidly grateful; and I'll stake my life 
upon your loving me then, no matter 
how you feel toward me now.” 

“What if I did love you?” said 
Madelon, turning upon him. “A 
child’s heart is not much to win, nor 
is it difficult to lose. Would you have 
had me pining for you these three 
years? If so, I think you ask more 
than is reasonable.” 

“Cursed years,” said Hugh 
tween his teeth, ‘if by my own folly 
I have lost you in them. Don't tell 
me Ihave. Let me rather think you 
would prove my love for you, or that 
you would punish me. I will bear 
either meekly if in the end rr 

“We will be as good friends as 
now. Let the past be, Cousin Hugh, 
and let well enough alone. I know 
how much I owe to yoar kindness, 
though you would fain fool me into a 
belief that my grandfather made a se- 
cret provision for me. Let mein my 
turn show my gratitude by being your 
housekeeper and friend. I learned 
the duties for the purpose, and Id like 
to keep my post, now that Barbara’s 
too old to be useful, until you bring 
a wife home. If she sends me away, 
I'll go; but don’t you do it.” 

‘You know very well who I con- 
sider has the best right here. There's 
no fear of my sending you away. I 
can’t be contented with things as they 
are, for I want your love, not your 
thoughtfulnessand care. Whiat pleas- 
ure can it be to me to be near you, un- 
der the same roof, and yet know all 
the time that I am no more to you 
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be- 
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than any other man? or find myself 
jealous of a schoolboy, as I was just 
now?” 

‘When men are idle, they perforce 
fall in love, or think they do, which 
is pretty much the same. Holly Lodge 
is dull, Cousin Hugh; no wonder you 
grow gloomy. Go back to your gay 
world, and you will soon forget this 
unlucky home-coming.” 

** You know very well I will not go. 
Would I never had gone,” added Hugh 
hastily. 

‘And have missed your long holi- 
day? The future ones will be just as 
pleasant, if you will take my advice 
und go back to a gay, busy life.” 

“It is your love, not your advice, I 
have asked for,” said Hugh hotly. 

“For how long do you wish it—a 
week or a month? ” 

“ Youhave grownhumble. Do you 
wish me to feel humiliated?” asked 
Hugh, mortified at the light tone Ma- 
delon chose to take. 

“IT have only grown wiser,” she an- 
swered. 

“You will never make me think so; 
or if Ido, I would rather have the fool- 
ish girl who honestly said she loved 
me.” 

“ Without knowing what the words 
really meant, perhaps, any more than 
what a sacrifice you were making 
when you asked her. I was ignorant 
of all that a man hopes to find in his 
wife if he wants a home as well, or 
I would not have been so quick in 
saying yes.” 

“If I was contented, you need have 
no qualms,” Hugh said hastily. 

“But you were not contented, and 
would not be now; for though I have 
made a little headway, yet I am far 
behind most women of my station.” 

“Did not your love for me teach 
you that, Madelon?” 

‘** Barbara’s sneers had much more 
to do with it, and the fact that the 
neighbors commiserated the ignorant 
girl who had grown up a hoyden.” 

“T flattered myself I had something 
to do in causing this change in you,” 
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said Hugh, evidently disappointed in 
her confession. 

** My gratitude forall your past kind- 
ness did prompt me to learn a little 
of Barbara’s art. She is getting too 
old to be trusted altogether, and I did 
not like to think you would find only 
discomfort in your home. But there 
were other bits of knowledge I need- 
ed besides housekeeping that I tried 
to attain to. Yet I am far, very far 
from what you will like in your wife, 
Cousin Hugh. You will not blush 
for any shortcomings in your rustic 
cousin, but you might do so in your 
wife.” 

**Nonsense, Madelon! yours is a 
foolish pride. I should be proud to 
introduce you anywhere.” 

*T tell you I am altogether charm- 
ing here. It is away, among your 
friends, you would see my shortcom- 
ings.” 

“You would not let such a foolish 
fear stand between us if you really 
loved me, Madelon,” complained 
Hugh. 

“I did not know I said I loved you. 
I acknowledged gratitude and a cous- 
inly feeling, and on these I build the 
hope that you'll not ask for more on 
my part, and will feel less on your 
own.” 

** Do you not see what a life you are 
so quietly condemning me to, Made- 
lon? Think what it will be to me, al- 
ways to be near to you, always to love 
you, and yet never to win you.” 

«You need not always be near me. 
If you will go away for a time, you 
will forget me.” 

“ Then I will not go, for I have no 
wish to forget you.” 

‘‘ Not if it is much better for you? ” 

“It would not be better. Besides, 
Ihave tested this vaunted cure of 
yours with indifferent success.” 

“A three years’ mitigation of the 
symptoms is not so bad.” 

“Sneer on, Madelon. Yet it is 
but honest to tell you sneers will not 
drive me away.” 

‘Then I shall have to go.” 
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“ This is not the first time you have 
made that threat. When you did be- 
fore, you were capable of taking just 
such a foolish step. But you are 
wiser now, and know you can’t go 
roving about gypsy-fashion, and liv- 
ing on berries, which I suppose was 
your intention then.” 

Hugh did not say, “You cannot 
leave here, no matter how much you 
may wish to. I have you fast bound, 
for you have no one else to look to. 
There is no one in the world more for- 
lorn than you are. You have no 
friend but me.” He did not say this, 
though no doubt he was glad to know 
it was true. 

«IT will not try living on berries, I 
promise you. Even the birds know 
that they are not to be depended upon, 
and prefer to share man’s bounty. 
Never fear that I will be more foolish 
than the birds.” 

“Then you will not go away?” 
asked Hugh. 

«TI thought you said just now that I 
could not.” 

“Ts it with Elliot you think of go- 


ing?” asked Hugh sharply, as the 
jealous fear came over him again. 

‘‘No, poor boy! He is too young for 
a wife, though he is not wise enough 
to know it.” 


There one else Hugh 
knew of. 

‘Yours is an idle threat. You can- 
not be mad enough to think of leaving 
here, Madelon.” 

“TI will tell you ia a few weeks 
whether I will go. Inthe meantime, 
Cousin Hugh, we will get on much 
better as we have been doing of late. 
If you really care for me, let there be 


b] 


was no 


no more of this.’ 

But Hugh would make no such 
promise. He was confident that the 
best way to take the citadel was by 
repeated assaults. Some day it might 
be found weak enough to yield. The 
assertion Madelon had made that she 
was sure it was better for him not to 
marry her, gave him much _ hope. 
Girls are not apt to be careful of the 
interests of distasteful lovers, neither 
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do they make excuses for declining 
their love. 

If Hugh Granger had been wise, he 
would have gone back to his old line 
of conduct, when to get Madelon to 
walk with him, or to spend an even- 
ing with him, was the most he ven- 
tured to claim; and even then he did 
not hint of his love for her. But once 
having broken the ice, he was desirous 
of piunging in continually, never 
heeding that Madelon was growing 
shyer of being with him, and that he 
was by no means improving the daily 
life at Holly Lodge. 

Hugh thought no more of Madelon’s 
hint that it was better for her to go 
away, yet unfortunately he did much 
to increase her belief in the wisdom 
of such a move. 

He was walking on the terrace one 
evening, enjoying his cigar and some 
dreams of the future which the past 
by no means warranted, when Made- 
lon joined him. It unusual 
thing for her to do of late, and Hugh 
was in the mood to augur well of 
it. 

It is strange how acts of ours are 
sometimes re-enacted by others for our 
benefit, and we fail to see the wisdom 
of them. When Hugh Granger had 
to leave Holly Lodge, he would not 
tell Madelon of his departure until 
the evening before he was to leave. 
And now Madelon preferred to tell a 
decision she had come to, giving no 
time to discuss it. We will see if 
Hugh saw much wisdom in the act, 
though once it had been of his own 
devising. 

“Don’t throw away your cigar. I 
have only a question to ask you. Not 
so important, though, that you need 
sacrifice a cigar to hear it,” said 
Madelon, as she joined him in his 
walk out in the soft twilight. 

“If I can answer the question, you 
can depend upon me. It must be 
something important if it has brought 
you here of your own accord; for 
lately you seem to have been able to 
manage all your own doubts.” 

“You shall judge if it is important. 


was an 
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Did you ever hear of a cousin of ours, 
one Mildred Granger?” 

‘‘Of course I have. A cranky old 
maid, rich and self-sufficient, who has 
a great desire to manage other people 
and their business, if they are silly 
enough to permit her; and they are 
very apt to suffer for their good na- 
ture.” 

‘Has she ever managed for you, 
that you speak so feelingly?” asked 
Madelon, taking care to avoid the 
eyes which were fixed upon her face. 

‘‘No; Heaven forbid that she ever 
shall. I know the old lady very well 
though, for it used to be my fate when 
a schoolboy to spend a week of my 
holidays with her every year. So 
much human sacrifice was willingly 
offered up at her golden shrine—with- 
out any benefit tothe victim, however, 
for I do not suppose she will mention 
me in her will.” 

“Tt seems to me as a family ours 
must be a very mercenary one,” said 
Madelon. 

“Not more so than the most of 
them, where the two extremes of pov- 
If you 


erty and wealth are found. 
are above the mercenary proclivities 
of the family, why are you asking 


such questions about old Mildred 
Granger? She hasn’t a single virtue 
worth the naming but her money.” 

‘She may keep it to herself as far 
as Tam concerned. I am not covet- 
ing her wealth. She is about the 
same degree of relation to my grand- 
father that your father was, is she 
not?” 

“Just thesame. You seem posted 
on the subject, and do not need much 
information.” 

“Barbara is my informant. She 
has the history of the family by heart, 
if she is to be depended on for facts.” 

“Oh, it is only a fancy you have for 
family histories. I feared when you 
first spoke, that you were contempla- 
ting a visit to this cousin of ours.” 

“So Iam,” said Madelon. “ Yet it 
will not be a visit exactly. If she 
likes me, I may take up my abode 
with her.” 
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“You had better wait for your invi- 
tation, before you form definite plans. 
The old lady is not given to hospitali- 
ty by any manner of means.” 

“T have my invitation. {[ would 
not have been so confident of going 
if I had not been politely asked.” 

**May I ask how old Mildred Gran- 
ger ever heard of you? She is not 
one to look up poor relations.” 

“Of course I wrote to her. She 
could not possibly hear of me in any 
other way.” 

**No doubt you told her that I had 
turned you out of doors—I, who have 
all of your grandfather’s property.” 

“TI wrote to her nothing but the 
truth, and that would have been any- 
thing but a fact,” said Madelon gen- 
tly. 

‘Not by brute force have I turned 
you out, yet it comes to the same 
thing. You think you ought not to 
live here, and my act has brought you 
to this decision.” 

“I think it is just as well to know 
some of my relations,” answered 
Madelon evasively. 

“Be honest, Madelon. Confess 
that I am the one who sends you 
away. You do not care to stay as my 
wife, and so you will go.” 

“I think it is better for us both for 
me to leave here,” said Madelon firm- 
ly. 

“Better! Good Heavens, do you 
know how you are improving matters 
for us both? For yourself, you are 
running into the very jaws of the lion, 
How do you suppose, with the free- 
dom you have been used to, you can 
bear the thraldom of a life spent with 
a selfish, spoiled old woman? Why, 
she will wear your young energies out 
in a month, and will never be satisfied 
until she makes you as old-looking 
and ugly as herself.” 

“T will make a little fight for my 
rights, and will put off growing old 
and ugly for a year at least. After 
all, what will it matter? If I live 
long enough, I shall be both.” 

‘And for me,” Hugh went on to 
say, ‘‘of course living alone here must 
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be humanizing, and old Barbara’s so- 
ciety must be edifying. I ought to be 
obliged to you for the life you have 
kindly marked out for me.” 

“Tt is not at all necessary that you 
should remain here, nor am I respon- 
sible for the mode of life you choose 
to lead,” said Madelon resolutely. 

“Yet I hold myself responsible for 
yours, as I promised your grandfather 
I would be.” 

«He might have held himself so, if 
I lay so heavy on his conscience. He 
never meant me to be a burden to 
you, and I am fast becoming one. It 
is far better for me to go, Cousin 
Hugh.” 

“It is not better. Madelon, why 
are you so bent upon your own de- 
struction? I should think without 
very much vanity that it would be 
preferable to you to be my wife, than 
to be sacrificed to a eross old maid, 
who will soon weary of you, and at 
last turn you off without a pittance.” 

“You take a gloomy view of my 
future. Perhaps I am foolishly san- 


guine, but I am going to make the 


venture, nevertheless.” 


“There is an easier way to rid 
yourself of me,” said Hugh bitterly. 
‘‘T don’t care to have you turning 
yourself out of doors on my account. 
Why not let me go away and leave 
you here in peace?” 

‘*But I intend to turn myself out. 
What if I have grown weary of the 
old place, and am anxious to see a lit- 
tle of the world, and so choose to 
go?” 

“Much of the world you will see in 
old Mildred Granger’s house.” 

“You malign our cousin,” said 
Madelon, trying to keep back a smile. 
‘* Her letter is a little precise and busi- 
ness-like, but notunkind. She speaks 
of my mother in it, and that half 
wins my heart.” 

“Yes, no doubt she is a little sweet 
until she gets you into her web. The 
old spider! It is not every day that a 
pretty young girl asks for her protec- 
tion. Her friends do not count it so 
precious.” 


” 
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‘‘She can’t be worse than Barbara 
used to be,” said Madelon, laughing 
at his vehemence. ‘You can’t dis- 
suade me from at least making a trial 
of our cousin.” 

“If you would only stay here and 
let me go, Madelon. Do not shake 
your head. I will promise not to 
come back except when I cannot help 
it; and the place needs me but very 
little now.” 

“What will become of the peach 
orchards, and the new clearings, if 
you stay away? No, no, Cousin Hugh, 
I have the interest of the old place too 
much at heart to wish to banish the 
master.” 

“It never should have had a mas- 
ter. I might have known suchan un- 
righteous will would bring a curse 
with the property.” 

** Don’t let us talk of curses, please. 
Let me go and try this new life, Cou- 
sin Hugh. I need change and action, 
and feel half stifled here. If Cousin 
Mildred and I don’t suit each other, 
you will let me come back, will you 
not, without upbraiding me for this 
foolish flight, as you think it?” 

“Will you promise me this, Made- 
lon?” asked Hugh eagerly. “ Prom- 
ise that if you are not happy, or for 
any reason you do not like your new 
home, you will return here? that no 
false pride or shame will keep you 
from coming back?” 

“Yes, I will promise. You must 
tell Barbara not to shut the door on 
me. And ifI grow old and ugly, as 
you predict, you must not turn your 
back upon me.” 

“No fear of that—that you will 
grow ugly, I mean. Perhaps I may 
forget you, as that seems to be your 
wish. If you are determined to go 
and will not listen to me—though you 
are bound to do so by your grandfa- 
ther’s decree—if you will go, I say, 
you will let me be your banker. You 
can’t travel without a purse, and you 
know I hold yours in my keeping.” 

“Has it in it the one dime my 
grandfather left me? Keep it still for 
me, Cousin Hugh, until I am really 
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penniless. Cousin Mildred has been 
kindly thoughtful, and has enclosed me 
u money-order for my journey.” 

“TI suppose she thinks I am still 
penniless, or too penurious to help 
you, that she sends her money so lib- 
erally.” 

“It is a mere business transaction 
on her part. Cousin Mildred hap- 
pened to be in need of a companion 
when I wrote to her, so she offered to 
take me on the same terms she had 
given her last one.” 

“Oh, it is a money affair. I wish 
you joy of it. As Miss Granger’s 
guest I prophesied your mode of life; 
as her paid companion, I will not ven- 
ture to predict it.” 

“No doubt we can come to a better 
understanding, if only a certain por- 
tion of my time is bought,” replied 
Madelon. 

“Your time bought, and a Granger 
selling it! We used to be proud peo- 
ple, and disdain trade.” 

“But we did not disdain paying 
court to a rich old woman for the sake 
of her money, nor to take what is 


given grudgingly, as I did once upon 


a time. It will do my share of the 
Granger blood no harm to learn to be 
independent, and to cast off false 
pride.” 

“And when does this precious com- 
pact begin? When are you to enter 
into service? There is to be no false 
pride, you say, so I need ‘not slur over 
terms.” 

“Ofcourse not,” said Madelon cool- 
ly. “I am ignoraut of how long it 
takes to travel to Miss Granger’s.” 

“Twelve hours will cover all de- 
tentions.” 

“Then, as I am to start to-morrow 
morning, I shall probably be at my 
journey’s end by the evening.” 

“To-morrow morning! I wonder 
you don’t start to-night if you are in 
such hot haste. At least you might 
have told me before now, if you are to 
leave so very soon.” 

“I only heard last week from Miss 
Granger, and she urged me not to de- 
lay.” 
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“‘Last week! You could have told 
me, I think. One has a feeling of be- 
ing cheated and fooled, when plans 
are laid and carried out without one’s 
knowledge,” Hugh said, much ag- 
grieved. 

“IT thought you considered it best 
not to give a long notice of a journey. 
At least that was your plan when you 
went away from here,” replied Made- 
lon demurely. 

“IT meant it in kindness to you,” 
said Hugh bluntly. 

“*And I return the kindness, so we 
are quits.” 

‘There is one thing I would gladly 
do for you, Madelon, much as I dis- 
like all this foolish plan of yours. You 
must let me take you to your new 
home if you will persist in going.” 

“IT shall be too grateful to refuse. 
I confess this travelling alone is beset 
with much fear and misgiving on my 
part. You can return so soon to Hol- 
ly Lodge, that Barbara will scarcely 
have time to miss you.” 

“*T shall not come back,” said Hugh 
hastily. “Holly Lodge will be very 
little to me now.” 

“‘T am sorry for that. I don’t like 
to think of the old home being left 
only to Barbara.” 

“It is your own fault. You banish 
me as well as yourself by this foolish 
act of yours.” 

‘“* We have not tested its wisdom yet, 
so you cannot pronounce its sentence.” 

“I have tested its bitterness. It is 
never wise to make those who love 
you miserable. Come and walk with 
me, Madelon. Our last walk together 
for some time perhaps. Come, and 
you can bid good-by to some of your 
old haunts.” 

‘“‘T hate to say the words,” said Ma- 
delon quickly. ‘ Barbara is waiting 
to help me pack. We are not to sep- 
arate to-morrow, you know,” 

“If you do not want to walk with 
me, I will not insist upon it,” Hugh 
returned, deeply hurt. ‘There is no 
use in my going into the house if you 
are going to be busy up stairs packing. 
Good night.” 
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Madelon did not relent, but hurried 
away to Barbara. A walk in the 
moonlight would not be good for either 
of them just now. It would be like 
playing with the surgeon's instruments 
just before an amputation. The en- 
deavor to blunt the knife would not 
make the operation less painful, but 
perhaps do much to increase the smart. 

Travelling by railroad need give 
little chance for private words, and 
Madelon was determined that Hugh 
should take back with him only the 
most prosaic remembrance of the 
journey. 

Miss Granger received her new re- 
lations far less grimly than Hugh had 
predicted. A schoolboy’s recollec- 
tions are generally of disgrace and un- 
fortunate scrapes, it being the nature 
of the genus to go wrong and suffer by 
it. So Hugh’s opinion of his cousin 
Mildred was scarcely to be taken. To 
be sure, the owner of Holly Lodge 
and a long stock list was not to be 
snubbed and set aside as a schoolboy 
migbt be, and Madelon’s beauty was 
bound to make a pleasant impression, 
and draw out not only kind words but 
also acts. What her after life would 
be, Hugh was not to know; and Ma- 
delon showed no signs of misgivings 
to cause him to linger. There was 
nothing to do but to leave his wilful 
cousin to the fate she had chosen; a 
fate he devoutly hoped would be cruel 
enough to send her back to him. 

Hugh did not return to Holly Lodge. 
Barbara had full sway there, unbroken 
except when the master made hurried 
visits at unseasonable times, whirling 
away again before she could make the 
house at all comfortable. This state 
of suspense changed Barbara’s ideas 
about many things. Perhaps she grew 
dull, too, in the quiet old house. At 
any rate she wanted Hugh to settle 
down, as she called it, even ifin doing 
so she was ousted from her post as 
mistress. But she never had a chance 
to give her advice, his visits to Holly 
Lodge were so hurried. 

“If he’d only stay long enough to 
let a body say a word of sense to him, 
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he’d stop this flying round like a bird 
on one wing. But how can I speak 
when he comes one hour and is gone 
the next? When a man gets restless 
and unsettled he’s past my patience.” 

At last Barbara got the chance she 
so much longed for, and could take 
her own time to give the needed ad- 
vice, having her listener secure. 
Hugh came to Holly Lodge for one of 
his brief visits, and sprained his foot, 
so that for two weeks he was a prison- 
er under Barbara’s watch and ward. 
She certainly understood the manage- 
ment of sprains, and Hugh, in com- 
mon gratitude, had to listen patiently 
to her gossip. Everything in the vil- 
lage and neighborhood was comment- 
ed on before Barbara made her as- 
sault; which she did at last one day 
when she was binding up the hurt 
foot. 

‘‘Have you seen Miss Madelon late- 
ly?” asked Barbara quite innocently. 

Hugh made a grimace of pain, and 
gave a laconic no to the question. 

** Not her! Maybe you've 
heard from her, then?” 

‘No, nor heard of her,” Hugh said 
briefly, as if to end the conversation. 

**And she’s never had a word, save 
the witless lines I’ve written! No 
wonder she said she liked to get them. 
They’re a heap better than nothing. 
Maybe you've heard elsewhere that 
old Miss Mildred is sick? It goes 
hard with such old folks that has been 
pampered all their days. When the 
strength goes there is next to nothing 
to bring it up with, when one’s daily 
bread means just the best and richest 
food one can get, and that’s old Miss 
Mildred’s case.” 

** And you never have been near the 
child,” Barbara went on to say, find- 
ing Hugh speechless. ‘It’s her luck 
never to be looked out for by those 
who ought to be careful and watchful 
of her. I wonder if old Miss Granger 
was no better than the rest of her 
blood. But sick folks don’t let them- 
selves be forgotten, and I venture to 
say Miss Madelon had no over-easy 
time of it.” 
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“‘Madelon seemed to think she could 
take care of herself when she went 
away,” Hugh said. 

“Of course she did, and so she 
could. You'll never make any speed 
or headway by putting the cart be- 
fore the horse; and to my thinking, it’s 
just doing it when you try to win a 
wife by making her feel she has all 
the load to carry. Obligation, and 
being beholden for every mouthful 
you eat, will weary any woman, and 
make her run away. Besides, it was 
no help to you for your cousin to know 
her grandfather wanted her to marry 
you, maybe to save the money, or 
more likely he didn’t care to have her 
pushed out by some other girl. At 
any rate, it was good that she should 
know all about the old man’s wishes.” 

“T don’t know who told her—cer- 
tainly not I,” said Hugh angrily. 

“The old master told me of it the 
very night he died, and I thought she 
ought to know her own grandfather’s 
plans for her. You ought not to have 
let two women-folks be together with 
no one else to talk to, if you didn’t 
want them to tell all that comes into 
their heads, for they are sure to do it. 
Of course when you came back and 
bothered Miss Madelon to marry you, 
she wasn’t so sure you weren’t just 
doing what you were told to do, so 
she wouldn’t stay here. It all makes 
no difference now, since old Miss Mil- 
dred’s dead, and left the child a good 
bit of her fortune.” 

“Dead! I thought you said the old 
woman was only ill!” exclaimed 
Hugh. 

**And so she was, before she died. 
You wouldn’t have me tell of it like 
any common news, without any word 
to break it to you, would you? Yes, 
old Miss Mildred is dead, poor soul!” 

Hugh was silent. The news was 
startling. 

“If I were you,” Barbara went on 
to advise, “I'd go to Miss Madelon. 
She must feel lonely and dismal with 
no friend near her. Besides, she'll 
have to find a new home, and she 
might think it hard you never offered 
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her one here, where she was brought 
up.” 

“TI doubt if she has any wish to 
come here,” said Hugh quickly. 

«But maybe she has, and whenever 
there is a doubt, there’s a chance, you 
know. Besides, it will be a different 
thing asking her to come back, from 
just keeping her on as it were.” 

‘But how can I go on with this 
confounded foot?” grumbled Hugh. 

“Yes, how can you? It’s a pity 
you ever hurt it, for a sprain is a 
tedious thing, and this one seems slow 
in curing. Who knows if young 
Elliot won’t steal a march on you? 
Now he knows she’s a pretty sum of 
her own, lie’ll be twice as eager, and 
he may have been a dozen times to 
see her, for aught you know. Yes, it 
is a dreadful pity about your foot.” 

«When do you think I will be able 
to walk?” asked Hugh, only deterred 
from trying the weak member from a 
fear of retarding its recovery. 

“T can’t say. Maybe a month, and 
maybe a week will doit. The quiet- 
er you keep, the quicker you'll be 
well, though.” 

It was ten days, which seemed more 
like ten months, before Hugh could 
start in search of Madelon. The long 
confinement and Barbara’s words—for 
she by no means believed in one as- 
sault’s doing the business—had had 
much effect upon Hugh’s opinions. 
If Madelon wished to be wooed and 
won as most girls are, without the 
knowledge of a sort of ownership over 
her to weigh down the scales on her 
lover’s part, she had a right to go 


away where she could be free of him, 
and Hugh had no grounds for offence, 
and he could have followed her, as 


Barbara said young Elliot had. Did 
Barbara know that fact, or did she 
state it on a venture? 

Though without a home, Madelon 
did not need to come back to Holly 
Lodge, if Barbara’s information was 
correct; for she was independent of 
any help he could give her. Strange 
that he found a hope from her very 
independence. He might win her, 
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now that she needed only his love. 
No longer his protection and money 
bore down the balance. At least he 
would make the trial. 

Se Hugh, in his eagerness to see Ma- 
delon, hobbled down on crutches. He 
thought her long confinement in the 
sick-room had not dimmed her beauty ; 
indeed, her paleness and her black 
dress rather increased it. 

She started when she saw the 
crutches. ‘‘ Was it a very bad acci- 
dent?” she asked. 

**Not very much. Only a sprain. 
I was careless when crossing the stile 
into the peach orchard. Thinking of 
our meeting there once, I quite forgot 
the steps. Awkward in me, was it 
not?” 

Madelon was no longer pale. Her 
fuce wore the soft flush the peach 
blossoms had that afternoon he refer- 
red to. Perhaps she was recalling 
the fact that he did not recognize her 
then, after her three years of patient 
waiting. 

“Sprains are tedious things. You 
must have grown heartily tired of 
your long confinement,” said Made- 
lon. 

“I think I must have grown more 
patient than I used to be. At least I 
have borne with old Barbara’s ways, 
and let her scold without a thought of 
rebelling. You know the kind of 
martyrdom of old,” replied Hugh, 
endeavoring to turn her common- 
place remarks back into the channels 
of Madelon’s past experience. 

“How is Barbara? I have long 
forgotten all my old grudges against 
her. You must spare her some time 
or other to come and see me.” 

‘Her hope is that you will come 
back to Holly Lodge.” 

“How is the old place looking? 
Ilave you carried out any of your 
plans for its improvement?” asked 
Madelon hastily, ignoring entirely 
Barbara’s hopes for her future. 

“No; it is just as you left it. You 
will not see a change, if you will come 
back.” 

‘‘T shall have to fix upon my own 
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home first,” said Madelon steadily. 
* I am only staying here on sufferance 
until I can determine where to go. 
Cousin Mildred has left me quite ¢ 
fortune, you know.” 

“So lheard. I came to congratu- 
late you, and to see if I can be of any 
service to you.” 

“Thank you,” Madelon said, seat- 
ing herself on the sofa beside him. 
‘You can be of infinite use to me. 
The truth is, I hardly know what to 
do.” 

“With your money?” asked Hugh. 

“No; it does not worry me in the 
least. It is well invested, I believe. 
It is how best to live. A single wo- 
man scarcely out of her teens must 
not be too independent, and I can’t 
bear to contemplate the life some girls 
are contented to lead.” 

“IT think I understand you. Is this 
new feeling of independence very 
pleasant to you? ”’ 

‘‘T can scarcely tell,” said Madelon 
indifferently. ‘* You remember I 
never was given to analyze feeling.” 

“You will have to marry a man 
much richer than yourself, Madelon, 
or you may chance to be taken for 
your money.” 

‘‘T am not afraid of the risk,” she 
answered briefly. 

“Of course no one will suspect 
you of marrying for money if you are 
so well off. It is the poor man who 
would like to have you, perhaps, I am 
thinking of.” 

“T would not be tempted to marry 
for money, if I were as poor as an in- 
digent church mouse. There is noth- 
ing poorer, I believe.” 

** Except the Madelon of old. She 
was proud as well as poor—too proud 
even to take her dues. .Who would 
have predicted your being an heiress?” 

Why did Hugh recur so often to 
Madelon’s money? Had he grown 
mercenary, and did he rejoice in the 
accumulation of wealth in the family? 

“‘Madelon,” he said, laying his 
hand on hers as she sat next to him, 
‘‘now that you are rich and have no 
need of me; now that you can go 
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where you will, and can leave me 
without a whole month of uncertainty 
as to whether an old woman will have 
you or not; now that you are free and 


your own mistress, you will not 
shrink away from me any more than 
from any other man who has only his 
love to offer you. We stand side by side 
now, dear, so I may ask you whether 
you love me?” 

“If I had loved you even a little 
less than I do, I would never have left 
you. Did you think the love I once 
gave had died a quiet, natural death, 
that you ask as if for a new one?” 

“ Tfeared it had, andI have mourned 
for it as for the dead.” 

“T was a better hypoerite than I in- 
tended to be, then. Ah, Hugh, I 
miglit feel mortified at finding you 
read my heart all wrong, if all other 
feelings were not lost in the joy of 
knowing you still love me.” 

“You doubted me then?” Hugh 
asked uneasily. 

“Did you never give me grounds 
to? Even a woman’s credulity can be 
too severely tested. Three years tarry- 
ing with but little temptation might 
make even an ignorant girl doubt 
your stability of purpose.” 

“T thought your pride was my chief 
enemy—that you scorned me for my 
wealth.” 

“I did object to being married for 
my poverty as much as an heiress 
would do for her wealth. Barbar: 
used to taunt me by telling me my 
grandfather made you promise to 
marry me,so I determined you should 
not keep to the bargain. I never 
feared your influence over me to 


change that decision except the night 
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before I left Holly Lodge, when I re- 
fused to walk with you. Then Iknew 
I was not to be trusted.” 

“And I thought you altogether 
cold, or I would have made a braver 
assault. Barbara has changed only the 
subject of her attacks, fer she has 
been rating me for not coming here, 
hat in hand, humbly to ask you to 
come buck to Holly Lodge. I knew 
as long as you were a poor com- 
panion the rich Hugh Granger had 
not the shadow of a chance. I would 
gladly have been poor to win you, 
Madelon.” 

“By transferring the property to 
me and then marrying me; but I ab- 
hor subterfuges. I like to know the 
full value of what I own, even if it is 
but a man’s heart. You will think 
me foolishly venturesome, perhaps, 
but you may go away for full three 
years, and I will not be afraid to meet 
you at the stile, unrecognized.” 

‘**T suppose you know you have done 
growing, and cannot change very 
much again in that length of time,” 
Hugh said laughing. “I for my part 
do not care to run any more risks. I 
have won you twice, and that ought to 
content you. When will you come 
back to your old home? ” 

“You must give me a little time to 
wear my black dress. Do you remem- 
ber I promised you once that no false 
shame or pride should keep me away 
if I were homeless? I am not forced 
to come, and yet I will. Is it not 
best so?” 

«IT suppose it is, if you like it bet- 
ter. To win you in any way would 
satisfy me, if I were sure, as lam now, 
that you love me,” said Hugh heartily. 

EmiLy READ. 
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T the suggestion of the editors 

of ‘The Galaxy,” and at the 
request of many correspondents, I 
shall say something more than I have 
already said (in * Words and their 
Uses” ) on a subject the gist of which 
is embodied in the word at the head 
of this article. The mistakes made 
in the use of shall and will, and of 
should and would, by persons who are 
not unlettered, or lewd (in the proper 
sense of that word), and who are 
wont to hear English well spoken, 
must come, it should seem, either from 
sheer carelessness, which does not 
mark the unlikeness between two 


words that have so much alike, or 
from the opposite tendency to a fussy 
taking of thought about propriety and 
grammar in speech, instead of talking 
right on in words as they come by 


nature, and caring only to utter a 
thought or to tell a story. And the 
latter is rather more apt to cause confu- 
sion and entanglement than the former. 
Most true is this about such alternative 
words as shall and will, should and 
would, any attempt to use which with 
@ conscious conformity to the rules 
of “good grammar” will, in most 
cases, quite surely—to speak elegant- 
ly—eventuate in calamity. The best 
way is to give yourself no trouble at 
all about your grammar. Read the 
best authors, converse with the best 
speakers, think clearly, and know 
what you mean to say, and you will 
speak and write good English, and 
may let grammar go to its own place. 
And in recommending the reading of 
the best authors for this purpose, if 
for no other (and this is the least im- 
portant for which they should be 
read), Ido not mean that you should 
look to them as “authorities,” and 
use no word or form of speech for 
which you do not find the warrant of 
example in their writings. That 


would be almost as bad as a solicitude 
about “speaking good grammar.” 
There was never a more absurd reso- 
Jution than that of Fox, to admit no 
word into his history for which he had 
not the authority of Dryden. The 
reading of the best authors, has in this 
respect its best effect in the cultivation 
of the taste, in the leading of the mind 
into good habits of thought, and in the 
familiarity with the true spirit and ge- 
nius of the language which comes by 
constantcommunion with such writers. 
The effect of such reading is like that 
of association with the best bred peo- 
ple upon manners, which, as far even 
as external politeness goes, is much 
better than a pocket copy of my Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters. 
politeness, that only comes by a union 
of inward grace and outward culture. 


As to genuine 


And so a real mastery of language is 
in a great measure a birthright, like 
beauty, or strength, or stature. 

As to shall and will, something may 
doubtless be done by study, and by 
taking thought to check bad habits 
and correct the result of unfortunate 
associations. 
monly made in the use of these words, 
and the one therefore most carefully 
to be avoided, is the use of will for 
shall, and of the corresponding would 
for should. Shali is much less often 
used for will. And yet in the word 
shilly-shally, which is upon 
body’s lips, is petrified the rule and the 
example in regard to shall and will. 
Shilly-shally is merely a_ colloquial 
corruption of “Shall I? Shall I?” 
and thus expresses the condition of a 
man who is vacillating between two 
courses of conduct. It has been made 
into a participle, perhaps even into a 
verb. A man who “stands shilly- 
shallying about a woman,” as the la- 
dies say, is a man who, as they also 
sometimes say, doesn’t know his own 


The mistake most com- 
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mind about her—a mental condition 
for which the sex has not the highest 
respect. Now no one would say that 
a man stood asking himself, ** Will I? 
Will I?” and yet such is essentially 
the mistake most frequently made in 
regard to the use of these words in 
conversation. We hear people say, 
“ What will Ido?” and even * Will 
I do” thus or so?—the offenders in 
these cases being generally of what 
some people humorously call the 
Hibernian persuasion—an expression, 
by the way, for which there is “ au- 
thority” of very respectable standing 
and antiquity. Among people of An- 
glo-Saxon race and of average edu- 
cation the mistake, when made, most 
commonly takes the indicative form— 
thus: “ I will go to bed [elegantly, re- 
tire] at ten o’clock to-night,” or ** We 
will breakfast at eight to-morrow;” 
instead of “I shall go to bed,” etc., 
“ Weshall breakfast,” ete. Not quite so 
often we hear, “I would be glad to 
go,” “We would be happy to see 
you;” instead of “I should be glad,” 
* We should be happy,” etc. 

As striking examples of the misuse 
of will and would (which, as I have 
said, is the most common form of this 
speech-illness), I give the following 
extracts from a newspaper of the high- 
est class, and one of the most careful- 
ly edited in the country. If the editor 
saw them, they must have set his teeth 
on edge: 

An order was made that supplemental mails 
to all European steamers wi// be despatched to 


the steamer from the main office after the close 
of the regular mail. 

The officer went with his prisoner to the lat- 
ter’s residence in Harlem, that he might be able 
to transact any business that he wished before 
he woudd receive his sentence. 

M. Soutzo, who killed Prince Ghika in the re- 
cent duel near Paris, has written an impudent 
letter from Luxembourg to the Procureur of 
the French republic, saying that after the duel 
he left Paris lest his arrest wou/d cause his 
mother serious emotion. 


In common conversation and in 
ordinary writing these forms of the 
shall and will idiom are those in most 
frequent use, and therefore those 
most frequently misused. There are 
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other confusions; but they pertain to 
subtler forms of thought. A speaker 
once well grounded in J shall, J should, 
we shall, we should, you will, you 
would, as mere declarations of future 
action, and J will, I would, we will, 
we would, as expressions of present 
will or determination as to future av- 
tion, and you shall, you should, as ex- 
pressions of obligation or necessity in 
future action, will rarely go astray 
upon other points, if he has any fa- 
miliarity with the writings of good 
authors. 

The rule and the reason of this 


idiom will be found set forth with rea- 
sonable clearness in almost all good 
grammars—they have at least that 


value.* But upon solicitation, they 
are set forth briefly here in a form 
somewhat differing from that in which 
I have ever seen them; they are as 
follows: 

WILL in the first person expresses a 
wish and an intention, or a promise; 
as, “I will go,” ¢. e., I mean to go, or 
I promise to go. Will is never to be 
used as a question with the first per- 
son, as * WillI go?” A man cannot 
ask if he wills to do anything. That 
he must know, and only he knows. 

WILL in the second person declares 
or foretel!s; as, **You will go with 
him.” Hence it is used authoritative- 
ly as a command; because it foretells 
something that must happen. A su- 
perior officer says to a subordinate, 
“You will report yourself,” ete. As 
a question, will in the second person 
asks the intention of the person ad- 
dressed ; as, ** Will you go to-morrow?” 
i. e., Do you mean to go to-morrow? 

WILL in the third person also de- 
clares or foretells; as, ‘* He will come,” 
i. e., He is coming, and may be look- 
ed for. As a question, will in the 
third person asks what is to be the fu- 
ture action of the person spoken of, 
with a necessary reference to inten- 
tion; as, * Will he go?” 7. e., Is he go- 
ing? does he mean to go, and is his 

* Almost all grammars in common use have, 
however, the fault of giving ‘‘I shall or will,” 


as if either fourm were to be used indiscrimi- 
nately. 
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going sure? In the third person, will 
has of course no mandatory force. 

SHALL in the first person simply de- 
clares or foretells, without any refer- 
ence to wish, but when it announces 
personal action, it of course does im- 
ply intention; as, ‘‘I shall go,” i. ¢., 1 
um going, lam todepart hence. Used 
as a question in the first person, it is a 
simple inquiry as to the future; as, 
‘Shall I find him?” 7. e., May I ex- 
pect to find him? or it asks direction; 
as, ‘‘Shall I go?” 7. e., Decide for me 
as to my going. 

SHALL in the second person, and in 
the third, declares authoritatively, and 


[AvuGuUST, 
therefore promises, commands, or 
threatens; as, ‘‘ You sliall be paid,” 
“Thou shalt not steal,” ‘* They shall 
suffer ;*’ which need no paraphrase. 
WOULD and SHOULD conform to the 
usage of will and shall; would refer- 


ring to will, and should implying con- 
tingent, dependent action, or obliga- 


tion. 

As the uncertainty felt by some as to 
the use of shall and will is in regard to 
the persons to which they are to be sev- 
erally applied, they, with would and 
should, are arranged below under the 
headings of the three persons, in con- 
formity to the rules given above: 


FIRST PERSON. 


Simple Future. 

Contingent or Obligatory. 

Interrogative Simple. 

Interrogative Contingent, or Obligatory. 


I shall go. We shall go. 
I should go. We should go. 
Sha'l 1 go? Shall we go? 
Should I go? Should we go? 


SECOND PERSON. 


Simple Future. 
Contingent or Obligatory. 
Interrogative Simple. 


Interrogative Contingent, or Obligatory. 


You will go. 
You should go. 
Shall you go? 


Should you go? 


THIRD PERSON. 


Simple Future. 

Contingent or Obligatory. 

Interrogative Simple. 

Interrogative Contingent, or Obligatory. 


These forms imply no exercise of 
the will on the part of the person who 
speaks, or in regard to the person 
spoken to or spoken of. ‘I shall go” 
means merely (as we have seen be- 
fore), I am going; ‘You will go,” 
you are going; ‘‘He will go,” he is 


going. ‘Ishould go” means, I ought 


He wi/l go. They will go. 
He should go. Lhey should go. 
Wili he go? Will they go? 
Should he go? Should they go? 


to go, or I would go if there were rea- 
son; and in *“* You should go,” and 
‘*He or they should go,” should has 
the same limitation of meaning. When 
will is exercised or implied, the future 
action may be called determining, and 
is expressed as follows: 


FIRST PERSON. 


Determining Future. 

Contingent Determining. 
Interrogative Obligatory Determining. 
lnterrogative Contingent [rare] . 


I will go. We will go. 
I would go. We would go. 
Should I go? Should we go? 
Would I go? Would we go? 


SECOND PERSON. 


Determining Future. 
Contingent Determining. 
Interrogative Determining. 


Interrogative Contingent Determining. 


You shall go 
You would go 
Will you go? 
Would you go? 


THIRD PERSON, 


Determining Future. 

Contingent Determining. 
Interrogative Determining. 
Interrogative Contingent Determining. 


They shall go. 
They wou/d go. 
Shall they go? 
Would they go? 


He shall go. 
He wou/d go. 
Shall he go? 
Would he go? 
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The rules above given, and the clas- 
sification by persons which follows 
them, cover all the uses of shall and 
will, should and would, with perhaps 
one exception, and may, I believe, 
be relied upon by those who seek a 
guide in this matter. It seems to 
me however that rules and classifica- 
tion of such subjects are for practical 
purposes of little value; sometimes 
of less than none. But still “* Would 
you go?” ds an interrogative contin- 
gent determining future form; and it 
imay be of use to some persons to be 
told that it is so. 

As to would and should, it will be 
found that, with one exception, to be 
remarked upon hereafter, whatever 
the connection in which they appear, 
they are used, the former with some 
implication of will, the latter with 
some implication of obligation. For 
example, would, when it expresses a 
custom, as ‘She would weep all 
day,” “* He would bluster like Herod,” 
implies a habitual exercise of will. In 
such phrases as “I would have you 
take this to heart,” the expression 
of will is very plain; and in such as 
“Would that it were night! would 
that it were morning!” mere will or 
strong wish is expressed, and would 
can hardly be called an “ auxiliary” 
by any grammarian. Consequently, 
when will or wish is expressed by any 
other part of a phrase, would becomes 
superfluous and out of place. Ex- 
pressing willingness we say, ‘* I would 
grant your request; but if we intro- 
duce willingly or with pleasure, we use 
should, and say, ** I should willingly, or 
with pleasure, grant your request,” 
not “I would willingly,” ete. In like 
manner we say, “I will see you to- 
morrow ;”’ but if we add an expression 
of pleasure, ‘I shall be glad, or happy 
to see you to-morrow,” not ‘I will be 
glad,” ete. For example: 

Lord Strathmore gives me commission to say, 


he shall be extremely glad to see you at Glames. 
—Gray,*‘ Letters,” iv., 67. 


The Editor cannot conclud without adding 
that he shall be happy to receive hints and ma- 
terials for the improvement and better eluci- 
dation of the “ Spectator and Guardian,” ete.— 
John. Nichols, “‘ Advt. to Tatler,” ed. 1786. 
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In the phrases “You should do 
this” and ‘“*He should not do that,” 
the expression of obligation, duty, 
debt is very plain; and even when 
should is used to express design or 
plan, as *‘ Under the circumstances I 
should do thus, or so,” there is an ex- 
pression of obligation, of something 
owed to the circumstances. 

Briefly, will and would refer directly 
or indirectly to the exercise of will; 
shall and should imply debt, owing, 
obligation. 

Example in regard to language is 
much more valuable than precept; 
and particularly is it so in regard to 
the subject under discussion. I there- 
fore give here a few passages in which 
the correct distinction in the use of 
these words is very clearly and sharp- 
ly drawn. They are from the works 
of authors of reputation, who are too 
modern to have any odor of antiquity 
about them, and who, with one excep- 
tion, are noted for the care and precision 
of their writing; and yet that one ex- 
cepted author, the first one cited, fur- 
nishes the best example. I do not 
know another passage in which the dis- 
tinction between shall and will and 
would and should is at once so elegant- 
ly, so variously, and so compactly 
illustrated, as in the following lines 
from a song in Sir George Etherege’s 
‘She Would if She Could.” 

How long I shall love him, I no more can tell, 

Than, had I a fever, when I shou’d be well. 

My passion shai/ kill me before I wil’ show it, 

And yet I wou’d give all the world he did know 

mi how I sigh, when I think, shoud he woo 

I chines deny what I know wou’d undo me. 
—Aet y., Se. 1. 

This, and the following passages 
from the same author, and from others, 
may well be read with reference to 
the rules classification given 
above: 

Gat. Letters! 
to? 

Court —To that none of us shail have cause to 
repent, I hope, madam.—Jb., iv., 2. 

Med.—Where shall we dine to-day ? 

Dor.—Where you will.—Ib., “ Fopling Flut- 


ger,” i., 1. 
I must give notice to my correspondents for 


the future who shal/ apply to me on this occa- 


and 


bless me, what wi/i this come 
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sion, that as I shal/ decide nothing unadvisedly, 
ete . . . However, for the future I shail 
have an eye to the diet of this great city, and 
will recommend the best and most wholesome 
food, etc.— Addison, “‘ Tatler,’ No. 147 

——in short, a thousand matters that you 
shall not know till you give me, etc. 
** Letters,” ii., 6. 

If wishes could turn to realities, I would fling 
down my law books, ete.—/b. ii., 7. 

— and I never desire to part with the re- 
membrance of that wish you 
shou/d.—Idem. iv., 28. 

If he does, l wi// send him (in a packet to you) 
the same things I shal! send to Dodsley.—Idem, 
iv.. 76. 

I believe soon I shal/ bear to see nobody. I 
do hate all hereabouts already, except one or 
two. I wi// have my dinner brought upon my 
table in my absence, and the plates fetched 
away in my absence, and nobody shall see me. 
—Shenstone, ‘* Letters,”’ No. 16. 

I have an old aunt that visits me sometimes, 
whose conversation is the perfect counterpart 
of them. She shail fetch a long-winded sigh 
with Dr. Young for a wager.—Idem, No. 36. 

The minister who should propose it would be 
liable to be told, ete.—He/ps, ‘‘ Friends in Coun- 
cil,” i., 5 

—— and therefore it was not to be presumed 
that they wou/d do anything wrong —Idem, 
vi., *‘ Slavery,” ii 

It was one of the deep superstitions of Real- 
mah. that if he wou/d succeed no form of life 
should be hostile to him.—Idem, ** Realmah,” 
chap. xvi 


Gray, 


loss, nor would 


In the second passage from Shen- 
stone, ‘*She shall fetch a long-winded 
sigh.” shall has a certain binding, ob- 
ligatory force, as if he had said, «TI 
promise, I undertake that she shall,” 
It indicates the state of mind 

leads to a bet. The 
passage from Helps _ illustrates 
only the distinctive meanings of would 
and should, but the peculiar change in 
the meaning of a sentence which fol- 
lows a change of their places, and put- 
ting one in the stead of the other. 
“If he would succeed, no form of life 
should be hostile,” means, If he wish- 
ed to succeed, no form of life ought to 
hostile, ete.; but “If he 
succeed, no form of life would be hos- 
tile,’ means, In case of his success, he 
vould find no form of life hostile, ete. 

There is ause of should which can 
hardly be determined by the rules, or 


ete. 
which second 


not 


be should 


disposed under any one of the heads 
It generally appears 
construction; as, 
thus,” ‘Should it 


nhbove given. 
in an impersonal 


“Tt should 


seem 
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prove so.” As would conforms to will, 
and as we have He, or it will seem, 
we should expect, ‘‘ He would seem,” 
But the best 
usage for ceuturies has been ‘It should 
Here 


are a few examples, beginning with 


and so, ** It would seem.” 
seem,” ** One should think.” ete. 


the Elizabethan period, before which, 
according to my present memory of 
my observation, the impersonal use 
of should is at least very rare: 


It should seem by the lawes of Lycurgus 
that the Grecians, etc.—Lioyd’s *‘ Conference of 
Divers Lawes,” 1602, p. 74. 

Nevertheless, it shou'd seem that the Doctrine 
of Abubeyner hath not lost all force ; for the 
Examples are many in all Saracens Lands,— 
Walter Raleigh, “ Three Discourses,” ed. 
1702 —** Ecclesiastical Power.” 

He is no suitor ther ? So it shou’d seem.— 
Jonson, ** Magnetic Lady,” i., 1. 

It shou/d seem so certainly ; for her breath is 
yet inflamed.—Beau. and Fiet., ** Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” v., 2. 

Phii.—I suspect this shrewdly ! 
Is it his daughter that the people call 
The miller’s fair maid 7 

2 Lord.—It should seem so, sir. 

—Fletcher,** The Maid in the Mi//,” iii., 2. 

But finding him, as it shou/d seem, by nature 
little studious.—“ Relig, Wott.,” p. 76, ed 1652. 

But it should seem the very horror of the fact 
had stupefied all curiosity.—J/o., 117. 

An island in the air inhabited by men, who 
were able (as it shou/d seem) to raise or sink it 
as they pleased.—Swift, “‘ Guilliver’s Voyage to 
Laputa,’ chap. i 

The royal power, it should seem, might be in- 
trusted in their hands.—Hume, * History of 
England,” vol. iii., p. 383 

In judging only from the nature of things, 
and without the surer air of Divine Revelation 
one should be apt to embrace the opinion of 
Diodorus Siculus.—Warburton, ** Divine Lega- 
tion,” vol ii, p. 81. 

— considering which, one should imagine 
it ought to be larger than one finds it 
Letters, Sec. 2, Let. v. 

It should seem the many lies discernible in 
books of travel may be owing to, etc.—Shen- 
stone, “* Works,’ 1764, rv. 192. 

Richard Greenham .. . became minister 
of Dry Drayton, three miles distant, where it 
should seem, from a rhyming proverb, etc.— Gil- 
christ’s Note to Bp. Corbet’s ‘‘ Distracted Puri- 
tane,” p. 246 

— and one should suppose that a body 
which died of such a distemper must contain in 
a high degree, etc.—Wrazralis ‘“ Tour,” 1775, p. 
403. 

One should have imagined that echoes, if not 
entertaining, must at least have been harmless. 
—White's “ History of Selborne,” Feb. 12, 1778. 

As one should suppose, from the burning at- 
mosphere which they inhabit, they are a thirsty 
race, etc.—Idem, Letter 88, ed. 1805. 

You are not exactly the person from whom 


Sir 


Gray, 
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one should expect fables.—Helps, “‘ Friends in 
Council,” chap. vi. 

Examples of this kind might, of 
course, be given without number, so 
much so that to those who have consid- 
ered this subject these may seem super- 
fluous, except for what Hosea Bigelow 
calls “the sekel.” I add instances of 
a like use of should, not impersonal : 


— here a shepherd’s boy piping as though 
he should never be old.—Sidney, ** Arcadia.” 

— if he had traced the nature of the soule 
from its first principles, he could not have sus- 
pected it should sleep in the grave, etc.. Sir 
Kenelm Digby, “‘ On Relig. Med.,” 1643, p. 12. 

One might imagine that the latter, indebted, 
etc., . . - should have readily repaid this poet- 
ical obligation.— Shenstone, ‘“‘Works,” 1764. p. 177 

— and one would imagine if that arcument 
concerning the distance of the rhymes in [‘ Ly- 
cidas ”] were pressed home in a public essay, it 
should be sufficient to extirpate that kind of 
verse forever.—Shenstone, ‘‘ Letters,” No. 62. 

It will be seen that, although the letter p 
should seem to have been fully recognized, etc. 
— Prompt. Parv.,” Preface, xlix. 

This impersonal use of should where, 
according to analogy, we should look 
for would, I shall not undertake to ex- 
plain; for showing what it is, and 
what it is like, can hardly be called 
explanation. It will be seen that in 


all these examples we might, instead 
of should, use either ought or might, 
although we should in either case not 
express fully and exactly the sense of 
the original phrase, in which should 
conveys a mingled sense of both those 


words. This use of should, and 
more rarely of shall, corresponds to 
that of the German soll, which is used 
to convey a doubtful or questionable 
assertion, one for which the speaker 
does not answer; as, for example: Sie 
sollen es gethan haben, which, although 
sollen—shall, means, It is said that he 
has done it, He may have done it. 
(And yet in a commanding sense we 
have Er soll gleich gehen=He shall go 
instantly.) 

This is the subtlest form of this 
idiom, and appears with its most deli- 
cate signification in the phrase, now 
rarely heard or seen, ‘“‘as who should 
say.” For example: 

As who should say, God hath given you cere- 
monies, but ye know not the use of them. — 


Tyndale, “ Prologue tothe Five Books of Moses,” 
vol. ii,, ed. 1828, p. 22. 
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As who should say, Lo! thus my strength is 
tuied.—Shakespeare, “‘ Venus and Adonis,” |. 280, 

—— as who should say, He would rather they 
would turn from their wickedness and folly,— 
Burthogge, ‘ Causa Dei,’ 1675, p. 150. 

This idiom, however, seems not to 
have been always well apprehended, 
and would has been used by good 
writers instead of should. Even Bur- 
thogge, quoted above, a learned writer 
of excellent English, elsewhere in the 
same work furnishes the following 
examples: 

—— that there is a Blessed Begotten God, as 
who would say, the Son.—‘* Causa Dei, ’ p. 257. 

As who wou/d say, that there is God, the Son, 
etc.—Ib., p. 259. 

Writers of repute have fallen into 
the use of “it would seem” and ‘‘ one 
would,’ ete., of which Shenstone fur- 
nished an example above, and here are 
others. 

For though one wou/d suppose, that if it be 
once sincere, had a true original and was wise- 
ly contracted, it should, etc.—Palmer, ‘ Moral 
Essays,” etc., p. 169. 

And that so far from withdrawing into warm- 
er climates, it would appear that they never de- 
part, etc.—White's “ Natural History of Seb 
borne,” Let., Oct. 10, 1781. 

It would be a charity if people wou/d some- 
times in their Litanies pray, etc.—Kebdle, 
“ Life,” p. 459. 

I will only add on this point that it would ap- 
pear from the constant allusions in our old bal- 
lads, ete.—Warter, “* The Seabord and the Dawn,” 
vol. i., p. 115 

There seems to be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the true English idiom is 
“it should seem,” “one should sup- 
pose,” ‘tas who should say,” and that 
the instances given above are merely 
examples of a deviation from that 
idiom, which is by no means peculiar 
to ** Americans” and other barbarians, 
as will appear more fully hereafter. 

There is another discrimination be- 
tween would and should which is wor- 
thy of attention, particularly as it has 
been pronounced upon by a recent 
critic with what may appear to have 
been too little knowledge and too 
much pretension. The usage referred 
to is where the verb expressing future 
action follows and depends upon the 
expression of a wish or a command; as, 
“‘T request that you will go to your own 
home,” or as in the following sentence 
from Swift's “‘ Voyage to Lilliput”: 
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He desired I wou/d stand like a Colossus, with 
my legs as far asunder as I conveniently could. 

Chap. iii. 

In cases like those above, in which 
the assertion is direct and personal, 
the general usage of the best writers 
is that of will and would.* But it is 
by no means universal, even among 
such writers; and when the construc- 


b 


tion is impersonal, should is used; as, 
“Tt was desired that we should come.” 
A sentence remarked upon in “ Words 
and their Uses” (p. 269)— 

— and it was requested that no persons 
would leave their seats during dinner— 
s directly at variance with English 
diom, according to the best usage, as 
was therein pointed out. Writing 
hastily, however, and with tog little 
care, I said that ‘we request that peo- 
ple shall do thus and so,” when the 
question before me, and which I had 
in mind, was as to what should follow 
the impersonal phrase, “i was re- 


i 
i 


* The writer referred to above having brought 
forward a single instance of this usage, I adda 
gleaning from the memorandums I have neg- 
lected to make, confining myself as before to 
writers noted for their careful use of language : 

To this Ulysses answered and said: 

*Twas not her fault we came not both together; 
She bade me I would not; but, ete. 
—Hobbes, ** Odyssey,” book vii., 1. 281. 

And I made boid to desire my conductor that 
he wou/d be pleased to explain.—Swift, ‘ Guili- 
ver "—Laputa, chap. i. 

Therefore I hope the reader will forgive me 
that I desire he wou/d go to the play called the 
“ Stratagem ’ this evening.—Steele, ‘ Tatler,” 
No.3 

I shall begin with a very earnest and serious 
exhortation to all my well-disposed readers, 
that they wou/d return to the food of their fore- 
fathers.— Addison, ‘‘ Tatler,” No. 148. 

Sir Robert has written to Mr Walpole to desire 
he would goto Italy.—Gray, “‘ Letters,” Let. ix. 

I desire you would believe that I absolutely 
assent to your critique.— Shenstone, “ Letters,” 
No. iii. 

Meanwhile it is our wish that our country 
would adopt the healthful, pious, and economi- 
cal practice of what Sir Thomas Browne calls 
“the fiery solution.”—St. John, “‘ Anat. of Soci- 
etn, i, BS. 

He wishes—but he is very ill, so ill he cannot 
rise from his bed—that I wou/d go and visit him. 
—Landor,‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’’ ed. 1842, vol. 
i., p. 48. 

—— at the end of which he prayed the prince 
that he wou/d intercede in his favor with the 
king.—Heips, ‘‘ Friends in Counci’,” Slavery, 4. 

I wish to add that I am not ready to defend 
the analogical correctness of this usage. 
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quested,” or as to a somewhat similar 
construction. Whereupon the world 
was informed that the phrase which I 
condemned. is “ prefectly idiomatic ” 
that my comment is “absurd” except 
according to “the English of Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and New York”; and 
moreover, that “neither in Old Eng- 
land nor in New is there a ploughboy 
of ten years old” who could not here 
set me right. It is comforting to see 
Giant Despair blunder headlong into 
the Slough of Despond, when he pur- 
sues the victims whose bones he means 
to pick. This writer, with all his read. 
ing, was plainly ignorant of the usage 
of which here area few examples: 

Wedesired it should be opened.—Swift, ‘* Voy- 
age to Lilliput,” chap. ii. 

And the Gray made me signs [i. e., desired) that 
I should walk before him.—Swift, ‘‘ Houyhn- 
Anms,”’ chap. i. 

I expect you should send me a congratulatory 
letter, or, if you please, an epithalamium.—d- 
dison, * Spectator,” No. 89. 

Led in his hand the pimp had brought me 

Three bouncing wenches, and besought me 

I shou/d decide the strife, and stop all 

Their mouths that watered for an apple. 
—Ratc jffe.‘’ Wits Paraphrased,” ed. 1680, p. 69. 

Mr. Mauleverer. who has studied astronomy 
very carefully, expressed a wish that in tle 
evening we shou/d come out upon the lake, etc 
Helps,‘ Realmah,” chap. viii. 

We wish that our good host and hostess shou’d 
take a little conjugal walk, arm in arm.—Ibid., 
chap...— 

They burst in upon the banquet with loud de- 
mands that Otho shou'd show himself.—“‘ Histo- 
ry of Tacitus,” translated by A. J. Church of 
Oxford and W, J. Brodrilb, of Cambridge. 

Receiving a reply in the negative, she desired 
that she should be sent to her as soon as she 
came in.—Mrs. Alerander, ‘* Tie Wooing O't.,” 
chap. x xxiii. 

With this introduction to a few Eng- 
lish ploughboys of ten years old I 
again bid my giant farewell. To my 
readers I shall venture to say that if 
they express hoping and wishing and 
the like with will and would, and com- 
mand, demand, and mandatory desire 
with shall and should—for example, 
“T hope that Mrs. Unwin will invite 
them to tea,” and, “I wish that Mrs. 
Unwin would invite them to tea; ” but, 
“‘He commands that Mrs. Unwin shall 
invite them to tea,” and ‘He request- 
ed that Mrs. Unwin should invite them 
to tea,” and impersonally, “It is 
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wished that no person shall leave his 
seat,” and “It was requested that no 
persons should leave their seats "—they 
will not be far from right. 

It has been strongly insisted upon 
by men whose learning and ability 
command the most respectful consid- 
eration of their opinions, that the es- 
tablished usage as to shall and will (if 
indeed it may be regarded as estab- 
lished) did not prevail until after the 
Elizabethan period; and the plays of 
Shakespeare and of contemporary 
playwrights, and even the authorized 
translation of the Bible, are appealed 
to in support of this opinion. Lowth, 
in his grammar (1763), was, I believe, 
the first to set forth this opinion, which 
has been since accepted and repeated, 
particularly by the editors of Shake- 
speare, to account for the irregularities 
in this respect which appear in the text 
of his plays. In a too unquestioning 
but perhaps becoming deference to 
such judgments, I adopted the com- 
mon opinion on this point—an opinion 
which subsequent examination of the 


subject has led me to believe is entire- 


ly erroneous. It seems to me clear 
now that the shall-and-will idiom was 
well rooted many centuries before 
Shakespeare wrote, and that he him- 
self fully recognized it. In not a few 
passages in his plays, as in those of his 
contemporaries, it is violated; but 
this is entirely owing to the heedless- 
ness as to “grammar,” or even cor- 
rectness of style, with which those 
plays were written, and the careless- 
ness with which they were printed; a 
double cause of confusion of all kinds 
as to language, which the longer I 
consider it, the more does it seem to 
me impossible to be overrated. This 
position with regard to Shakespeare 
may fortunately be proved to reason- 
able certainty. For in his poems, 
which he wrote with care and had 
printed with care, resting upon them 
alone his literary reputation—which, 
had it not been buoyed up by his 
hastily written and utterly neglected 
plays, produced as mere journey-work 
for daily bread, would have sunk into 
15 
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the oblivion of bibliomaniacal collec- 
tions—in those poems and in the son- 
nets, which he also wrote as literature 
and scattered like bread upon the wa- 
ters among his private friends, there 
is not asingle violation of the estab- 
lished usage as to this idiom—not 
one; although the four words occur in 
those writings at least four hundred 
and seventy times. To this conclu- 
sion my own careful examination of 
the poems and sonnets had brought 
me some years ago; and I am now 
strengthened and built up in it by the 
publication of Mrs. Horace Howard 
Furness’s “Concordance to Shake- 
speare’s Poems,” a work for the provi- 
dent thinking of which, and the good- 
ness of heart and excelling self-sacri- 
fice in the doing of it, no lover of the 
English tongue or of its greatest mas- 
ter can be enough thankful to this es- 
timable lady, who seems determined 
that man shall not carry off all the 
Shakespearian honor that belongs to 
the name she has chosen to bear. 
This concordance gives every word 
in the poems, even to the a’s and an’s; 
and I am thus able to be precise in 
my assertion as to shall and will. 
It seems to me that this fact as to the 
poems which Shakespeare wrote with 
care is decisive as far as he is concern- 
ed. But we are not left to such infer- 
ence. Two younger contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, both famous men, 
have left droll but unmistakable evi- 
dence upon this point. George With- 
er closes his spirited lyric poem, be- 
ginning, 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 
with a stanza in which is the follow- 
ing couplet: 

If she love me, then believe 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 
which all women since have thought 
what the senior Weller called “a werry 
pretty sentiment.” Now Ben Jonson 
wrote a burlesque parody of this 
poem; and the couplet corresponding 
to that above is this: 

If she hate me, then believe 

She shall die ere I will grieve. 

The distinction between shall and 
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will could not have a more marked 
recognition. And beginning with the 
two other more celebrated dramatists 
of the Elizabethan era, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and going backward, I shall 


quote a series of passages, each char- 


acteristic of its author’s use of this 
idiom, which will, I think, make it 
clear that shall and will came into the 
language at the earliest period of 
which we have any record, and have 
since been handed down, with nearly 
if not exactly the same force in com- 
bination with other verbs which they 
now have, although they had also, 
when not so combined, their primitive 
meaning. 


**cit.—Come, Nell, shall we go? the play's 
done. 

“ Wife.—Nay, by my faith, George, I have 
more manners than so; /’°l speak to these gen- 
tlemen first. I thank you all, gentlemen, for 
your patience and countenance to Ralph, a poor 
fatherless child! and if I might see you at my 
house it should go hard but I would have a pot- 
tle of wine and a pipe of tobacco for you; for 
truly I hope you do like the youth; but I would 
be glad to know the truth: [ refer it to your 
own discretions, whether you wi// applaud him 
or no; for I will wink, and, whilst, you shall do 
what you will,—I thank you with ali my heart. 
God give you good night!—Come, George.’’ 
—Beau.and Fletch.,*‘ Epil. to Knight of Burning 

Pestle.” 

Do you think we sha’! do well? 
Hon.—Why, what shou dgil us? 
—Fletcher, ‘‘ The Loyal Subject.” Act iii., Se. ¥. 


Where I would say, I wi? punish thee, that 
all the world shal take an example of thee, 
there the Jew would say, I wi/l circumcise thee, 
etc.—Tynda'e, *‘ Prologues,” etc., 1530, ed. 1828, 
p 40 

For hee assureth you that all shall be well. 
I assure him, quod the Archebishoppe, be it as 
well as it will, it will never be so well as we 
have seene it.—Sir Thomas More,** Richard III.,” 
ed. Singer, p- 29. 


Then sha’l we by myne advice and the kynges 
authoritye fetche hym out of the prisone.— 
Ibid., p 38. 

——so farre out of ioynt that it shold never 
be brought in frame agayne. Whiche stryfe if 
it shou'de happe as it were lykelye to come toa 
flelde. yet shou/de the authoritie be on 
that side, ete —Ibid., p. 33. 

For thouz men schulden be iugis, zit so must 
thei be bi uce of the said resoun and doom of 
resoun; and if this be trewe, who schulde 
thaune better, or so Weel, use, demene, and ex- 
ecute this resoun and the said doom, as schulde 
tho men which han spende so miche labour, etc. 
—Pecock, ‘‘ Repressor,’ A. D. 1450, vol. I, p. 

86 Apud O yphant.} 
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Now wo’de som men waiten, as I gesse, 
That I shu’de tellen al the purveiance. 


—Chaucer, **‘ Man of Lawes Tale,” i 246 


And turne agayn I wo! to my matere. 
—Ibid., l. 322. 


But lordes, wo? ye maken assurance 

As I shal seyn, assenting to my lore 

And I shal make us sauf for evermore? 
—Ibid., l. 340. 


Er that the wilde wawes woll hir dryne 
Vnto the place. ther shal she arryue. 
—Ibid., l. 468. 


But what she was, she wolde no man seye 
For foul ne fair, thogh that she shu’de deye. 


—ITbid., 1. 524. 


Between Chaucer and Mandeville 
the Wyckliffite translation of the Bi- 
ble is in place; but I omit the passa- 
ges I had marked for quotation, be- 
cause in no respect does the authori- 
tative, declarative, and prophetic char- 
acter of the sacred writings more affect 
language than in regard to the verbs 
expressive of future time. Hence will 
and would are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, even in our “ authorized ” 
translation. Tyndale, to whom we 
owe most of the sha//s in that version. 
used will and would freely in his own 
miscellaneous writings. To goon with 
examples: 


But zif it lyke zou T scha’le shewe how zee 
schulle knowe and preve, to the ende that zee 
schulle not ben disceyved. First ze schul/ie wel 
knowe that the naturelle bawme is fulle cleer. 
. +» « And undrestondethe, that zif ye wil 
putte a litylle bawme in the pawme of zoure 
hond, ete. . . . andzif it benaturelle bawme, 
anon it wo e take and beclippe the mylk.—Sir 
John Mandevil.e, A. D. 1356.* 


Weore the Bisschop i-blesset’ and worth bothe 
his Eres 
Heo sho de not beo so hardi: to deceyue so the 
peple 
Saue hit is not bi the Bisschop: that the Boye 
precheta, 
Bote the Parisch-preste and he departe the 
seluer, 
That haue schu de the pore parisschens, etc 
—Langland, * Piers the Plowman,” A. D, 1362, 
Pro ogue. 
Kneolynge Conscience’ to the kyng loutede, 
to wyte what his wille were’ and what he do 
schu de 
Woltou wedde this wommon, quod the kyng, 
zif I wol assente? 
~ Ibid., Passus, Il. 


* In this and the following passages the print- 
ers have used an italic th for the old thorn and a 
z for that old letter which represents a sound 
which passed into g or into y 
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He sal be king of kinges alle 
To hend and fete we sat him falle 
Gai, she said, and spirs well gern 
And quen ye funden haf the barn 
Cums agen and tels me 
For wit wirschip I wi/ him se. 
—‘ Cursor Mundi,” A. D. 1320, [apud Morris]. 

Y sha! the shewe a pryuyté 

A thyng that thou shat do to me; 

Y wy] that tho no man byt telle; 


But thon do thus, y wy! be wroth, 

And thou and thyne sha! be me loth. 

Zif thou do hyt y sha!’ the zyue, etc 
—Robert of Brunne, A. D. 1303, ** Handlyng Syn- 

ne,” 1. 5750-5759. 
Wonne hit and holdeth zut: icholle telle in wuch 
manere. 

that he ne ssolde abbe in al Engelond: an herne 
to wite him inne. 


And zif thon me wo’t seche in Engelond: ne be 
thou nozt so sturne 
Siker thou be, tho nessa t me’ finde in none hurne 
Thou William hurde that he wo'de* susteine is 
trickerie. 


William, and alle his 
That into this bataile mid him sso'de irois. 
—‘ Robert of G oucester,’’ A. D. 1298, ed. Kearm, 
vii., 30, 31, 51. 

le arknet to me gude men 

Wiues, maydnes, and alle men 

Of a tale that ich you wile telle 

Wo so wi’e here, and therto duelle. 


Here y scha! beginnen a rym 


Burwes, tunes, sibbe and fremde 

That thider sholden comen swithe 

Til him and heren tithandes biithe 

That he hem alle shulde telle: 

Of hem ne wo de neuere on dwelle. 
—“* Havelok,” (about) A. D. 1280, /, 1-4, 21, 2277-81. 

Ich chulle yor the luve of the nimen this fiht 

upon me. . « - «+ Ich wot thauh for sothe 
thet ich schal bitweonen ham undervongen 
deathes wunde, and ich hit wulle heortelicthe 
vorte ofgon thine heorte.—“ Ancren Riwle” 
(4. D. 1220), ed. Cam. Soc., p. 388, 

ich the teleen wille mine wille 


ich wille deler. mine riche 

and thou scha't worden wenchen 

and wuman in wanside 

for navere ich ne wende 

that thu me wo’des thus scanden 

tharfore thu sca't beon dzd ic wene: 

fliz out of mei exh sene 

thine sustren scu/en habbere mi kinlour. 
—Laymon's “ Brut,” A. D. 1200-1210. 

Forr thatt I wol/de blitheliz 

Thatt all Ennglisshe lede 

Withth wre shol/de lisstenn itt 

Withth herrte sholide it trowenn, 


& ziff thezz wi'enn herenn itt, 
& follzhenn itt withth dede 
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Iec hafe hemm hollpenn unnderr Crist 
To winnenn thezzre berrhless 
& I sha ‘ hafenn forr min swine, etc. 
—* The Ormu um,” A. D. 1200, t, 131-143. 
cwrez tht the hehsta 
hatan sceo de 
satan sizzan. 
—Cedmon, iv., 18. 
nu wi’le ic eft tham lize near 
Satan ic ther secan wil/e. 
—Ibid , xiii., 35. 
to hwon scu’on wit weorzan nu.* 
—Ibid., xiii., 38. 


On geredz hinz 
God almeyottig 
tha he walde 
on gaigu gi stiga ft 
—* Runic Monuments,” I., 405—Ruthwel Runes, 
about A, D. 680—Stephens. 

This is but a selection from the pas- 
sages which I had chosen as exam- 
ples. If they are characteristic, as 
I believe they are, it seems clear that 
the opinion that the shall-and-will idi- 
om is of comparatively late establish- 
ment is not well founded, but that the 
usage dates from the very earliest 
period of the language; and that any 
deviations from it must be attributed 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of 
writers and scribes, and afterwards of 
printers. I have added the passages 
from Cezedmon and the Rothwell Runes 
because, although shall and will, par- 
ticularly the latter, have doubtless in 
Anglo-Saxon less of the ‘auxiliary ” 
character than they have in modern 
English, I venture, although with hes- 
itation, the opinion that they have much 
more of it than seems generally to be 
supposed. As to the original meaning 
of these words, which is the germ of 
the idiom, that of will is plain enough 
to any reader. Shall (Anglo-Saxon, 
sceal) had its signification of *‘ owe” 
—which it retained even later, I think, 

* That is: 

Saith that the highest 


Be called should 
Satan since then. 


Now will I again the flame near 
Satan I there will seek. 


What shall now become of us? 
t That is: 


Engirded him 

God Almighty 
When he would 
On gallows ascend. 
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than the date of Chaucer’s well-known 
“T shal to God **—in this way. It is 
the perfect tense of a Gothic verb 
skulan, to kill, and thus means origi- 
nally “I have killed,” and therefore, 
according to the old Teutonic law, I 
owe the fine for having killed a man, 
the wer-geld ; hence, I owe generally. 
This is Grimm’s etymology, and the 
only one that meets the case. 

As to the misuse of this idiom, 
which some Englishmen are fond of 
setting up asa shibboleth against Yan- 
kees as wellas Irishmen and Secotsmen, 
and which some, more English than 
the English themselves, find in its 
purity in the mouths of babes and 
sucklings among ploughmen, [ pro- 
posed to give in this article a long se- 
ries of plain, unmistakable examples 
of its misuse by English writers. But 
not further to ‘“‘ weary my parishion- 
ers,” I must cut it short, and give only 
the following, from Cowley, Richard 
Burthogge, Samuel Shaw (the Puritan 
divine), Steele, Addison, Swift, Sam- 
uel Palmer, Shenstone, Burke, Landor, 


Robert Blakey, and Sydney Smith— 
hardly ploughboys. 


I met with several great persons, whom I 
liked very well, but could not perceive that any 
part of their greatness was to be liked or de- 
sired, no more than I wou/d [should] be glad or 
content to be in a storm— .. . A storm 
would not agree with my stomach.—Cow ey, 
“ Works,” p. 144. 

Such a Protector we have had as we wou'd 
[should] have been glad to have changed for an 
enemy.—Cowley, * Works,” p. 

——as who should say, He would rather they 
would (should,—-in Absolution, Common Prayer 
Book, ‘‘ may ”] turn from their wickedness and 
folly and live.—Burtkogge, ‘* Causa Dei or Apol- 
ogy for God,” 1675, p. 156. 

Oh, it is enough ; we see that there are pleas- 
ant things in that land: we will [shal/] never 
come at it.—Samuel Shaw, ‘‘ Voice of One Cry- 
ing,” etc., 16. (reprint 1746) p. 118, 


* Frende, as I am trewe knyght, 

And by that feith I shal to God and yow, 

I hadde it nevere halfe so hoote as now. 
—“ Troylus and Cryseyde, Book iii., St. 229. 
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After a short silence he told me he did not 
know how | wou'd [should] take what he was 
going to say—Swift, ‘ Houyhnhums,” chap. x. 

Had it been otherwise you may be sure I 
wuld [should] not have pretended ‘» give for 
news, etc.—Steele, “ Tatler,” No, 7. 

But if we look into the English comedies 
above mentioned we wou d [should] think they 
were formed upon quite a contrary maxim.— 
Addison, ** Spectator,” 446. 

The reasons for contentment are invincible 
unless we will [would) quarrel with the order of 
nature, which has determined that some shall be 
poor.—Palmer, ‘ Moral Essays,’”’ cxxvii chap, 

I should be heartily glad if you would come 
and live with me for any space of time that you 
could find convenient. But I wi// (shall) depend 
on your coming over with Mr. Whistler in the 
spring.—Shenstone, ‘‘ Letters,’’ No. xx xix. 

I would [should] be glad if Mr. —— were, upon 
your request, to give his opinion of particulars 
--1b., x1, p. 120. 

If this passion was simply painful, we would 
[should] shun with the greatest care all persons 
and places that could excite such a passion.— 
Burke, *“* Sublime and Beautiful,’’ Part i., Sec. 14. 

As an opiate or spirituous liquors shall [will 
suspend the operations of grief, or fear, or an- 
ger, in spite of all our efforts, etc.—Jdem, iy., 4. 

I would (should) wish to commence a new 
epoch in the composition of introductory chap- 
ters.—** J says, says 1,” Cond.1812 Introd. Chap. 

He promises me it wi// [shall] soon be ready to 
sail, etc.—Landor, ** Per. and Asp.,” p. 251. 

—~— how awfully would (should) I pause before 
sent forth the flame and the sword, etc —Syd. 
Smith—P. Plymly’s Letters. 

I proposed to Dr. Paley and our two Italian 
friends, that we would [should] leave the Tweed 
—Bilakey, ** New Masks,” p. 311, 


Let us then, should we make a slip, 
possess our souls in patience, and 
not go into sackcloth and ashes be- 
fore the brazen image of John Bull. 
For he must be an insufficiently in- 
formed critic of English literature who 
does not know that even the most 
thoroughbred English writers them- 
selves have (as I have somewhat 
shown above) not always been able 
to use shall and will, and particularly 
should and would, without some shilly- 
shallying between them. 

RIcHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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I. 

TTNHE little town of P—— is off the 

railway, and reached by a coach 
drive of twenty-five miles, which the 
primitive condition of the road makes 
a trial to the flesh, and the dulness of 
the landscape a weariness to the spir- 
it. It was therefore not balm to my 
bruises, physical or intellectual, to 
find, on my arrival, that the gentle- 
man for whose sake I had undertaken 
the journey had just posted off in a 
light buggy for a three days’ holiday. 
After venting my disappointment in a 
variety of profitless expletives, I decid- 
ed that the only course worthy of the 
elastic philosophy of a commercial 
traveller was to take a room at the 
local tavern and await his return. 
P was obviously not an exhilarat- 
ing place of residence, but I had out- 
weathered darker hours, and I reflect- 


ed that having, as the phrase is, a 
bone to pick with my correspondent, 
a little accumulated irritation would 


arm me for the combat. Moreover, I 
had been rattling about for three 
months by rail; I was mortally tired, 
and the prospect of spending a few 
days beyond earshot of the steam 
whistle was not unwelcome. A cer- 
tain audible, rural hush seemed to 
hang over the little town, and there 
was nothing apparently to prevent my 
giving it the whole of my attention. 
I lounged awhile in the tavern porch, 
but my presence seemed only to deep- 
en the spell of silence on that custom- 
ary group of jaundiced ruminants who 
were tilting their chairs hard by. I 
measured thrice, in its length, the 
dusty plank sidewalk of the main 
street, counted the hollyhocks in the 
front yards, and read the names on 
the little glass door plates; and finally, 
in despair, I visited the cemetery. 
Although we were at the end of Sep- 
tember, the day was hot, and this 
youthful institution boasted but a 


scanty growth of funereal umbrage. 
No weeping willow, no dusky cypress 
offered a friendly shelter to the medi- 
tative visitor. The yellow grass and 
the white tombstones glared in the 
hot light, and though I felt very little 
merrier than a graveyard ghost, I 
staid hardly longer than one who 
should have mistaken his hour. But 
I am fond of reading country epitaphs, 
and I promised myself to come back 
when the sun was lower. On my way 
back to the inn I found myself, on a 
lately opened cross street, face to face 
with the town hall, and pausing ap- 
proached its threshold with hopes of 
entertainment scarcely less ardent 
than those which, during a journey 
abroad, had guided my steps toward 
some old civic palace of France or 
Italy. There was, of course, no liver. 
ied minion to check my advance, and 
I made my way unchallenged into 
the large, bare room which occupied 
the body of the edifice. It was the ac- 
customed theatre of town meetings, 
caucuses, and other solemn services, 
but it seemed just now to have been 
claimed for profaner uses. An itiner- 
ant lecturer, of a boisterous type, was 
unpacking his budget and preparing 
his mise en scene. This seemed to 
consist simply of a small table and 
three chairs in a row, and of a dingy 
specimen of our national standard, to 
whose awkward festoons, suspended 
against the blank wall at the rear of 
the platform, the orator in person was 
endeavoring to impart a more artistic 
grace. Another personage on the 
floor was engaged in scrawling the 
date of the performance, in red chalk, 
upon a number of printed handbills. 
He silently thrust one of these docu- 
ments at me as I passed, and I saw 
with some elation that I had a resource 
for. my evening. The latter half of 
the page consisted of extracts from 
village newspapers, setting forth the 
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merits of the entertainments. The 
headings alone, as 1 remember them, 
ran somewhat in this fashion: 

A MEssaGE FROM THE Spirit WoRLD. 
Tue Higher MaruHematics MADE Easy To 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

A New Revezation! A New Science! 
Great Mora aNnp Scientiric ComMBINa- 
TION. 

Proressor Farco, THB INFALLIBLE W4k- 
inc Mepivm AnD Magician, CLaIr- 
VOYANT, PROPHET, AND SEER! 
CoLoNnEL GIFFORD, THE FAMOUS LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR AND MartuHematTIcaL Re- 
FORMER ! 


This was the substance of the pro- 
gramine, but there were a great many 
incidental fioriture which I have for- 
gotten. By the time I had mastered 
them, however, for the occasion, the 
individual who was repairing the tat- 
tered flag, turned round, perceived 
me, and showed me a countenance 
which could belong only to an * infal- 
lible waking medium.’ It was not, 
indeed, that Professor Fargo had the 
abstracted and emaciated aspect which 
tradition attributes to prophets and 
visionaries. On the contrary, the 
fleshly element in his composition 
seemed, superficially, to enjoy a luxuri- 
ous preponderance over the spiritual. 
He was tall and corpulent, and wore 
an air of aggressive robustness. A 
mass of reddish hair was tossed back 
from his forehead in a leonine fashion, 
and a lustrous auburn beard diffused 
itself complacently over an expansive 
but by no means immaculate shirt 
front. He was dressed in a black 
evening suit, of a tarnished elegance, 
and it was in keeping with the festal 
pattern of his garments, that on the 
right forefinger of a large, fat hand, 
he should wear an immense turquoise 
ring. His intimate connection with 
the conjuring class was stamped upon 
his whole person; but to a superficial 
glance he might have seemed a repre- 
sentative of its grosser accomplish- 
ments. You could have fancied him, 
in spangled fleshings, looking down 
the lion’s mouth, or cracking the ring- 
master’s whip at the circus, while 
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Mile. Josephine jumped through the 
hoops. It was his eyes, when you 
fairly met them, that proved him an 
artist on a higher line. They were 
eyes which had peeped into stranger 
places than even lions’ mouths. Their 
pretension, I know, was to pierce the 
veil of futurity; but if this was found- 
ed, I could only say that the vision of 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah was but another 
name for consummate Yankee shrewd- 
ness. They were, in a single word, 
the most impudent pair of eyes I ever 
beheld, and it was the especial sign of 
their impudence that they seemed 
somehow to undertake to persuade you 
of their disinterested benevolence. 
Being of a fine reddish brown color, it 
was probable that several young wo- 
men that evening would pronounce 
them magnificent. Perceiving, appa- 
rently, that I had not the rustic physi- 
ognomy of a citizen of P——, Profes- 
sor Fargo deemed my patronage worth 
securing. He advanced to the cope of 
the platform with his hands in his 
pockets, and gave me a familiar nod. 

“Mind you come to-night, young 
man!” he said, jocosely imperious. 

“Very likely I shall,” I answered. 
“Anything in the world to help me 
through an evening at P——.” 

“Oh, you won’t want your money 
back,” the Professor rejoined. ‘Mine 
is a first-class entertainment; none of 
your shuffling break-downs. We are 
perfect, my friends and I, in’ our re- 
spective parts. If you are fond of a 
good, stiff, intellectual problem, we'll 
give you something to think about.” 
The Professor spoke very slowly and 
benignantly, and his full, sonorous 
voice rolled away through the empty 
hall. He evidently liked to hear it 
himself; he balanced himself on his 
toes and surveyed the scene of his im- 
pending exploits. ‘I don’t blow my 
own trumpet,” he went on; “I’m a 
modest man; you'll see for yourself 
what I can do. But I should like to 
direct your attention to my friend the 
Colonel. He's a rare old gentleman 
to find in a travelling show! The 
most remarkable old gentleman, per- 
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haps, that ever addressed a promiscu- 
ous audience. You needn’t be afraid 
of the higher mathematics; it’s all 
made as pretty as a game of billiards. 
It’s his own daughter does the sums. 
We don’t put ne: down in the bills, for 
motives of Geucacy; but I'll tell you 
for your private satisfaction that she 
is an exquisite young creature of sev- 
enteen.” 

It was not every day that I found 
myself in familiar conversation with a 
prophet, and the opportunity for ob- 
taining a glimpse of the inner mecha- 
nism of the profession was too pre- 
cious to be neglected. I questioned 
the Professor about his travels, his ex- 
penses, his profits, and the mingled 
emotions of the itinerant showman’s 
lot; and then, taking the bull by the 
horns, I asked him whether, between 
ourselves, an accomplished medium 
had not to be also a tolerable conjurer? 
He leaned his head on one side and 
stood stroking his beard, and looking 
at me between lids shrewdly half 
closed. Then he gave a little dry 
chuckle, which expressed, at my 
choice, compassion either for my dis- 
belief in his miracles or for my faith 
in his urbanity. 

“TI confess frankly,” I said, ‘that 
I'm a skeptic. I don’t believe in mes- 
sages from the spirit world. I don’t 
believe that even the depressing pros- 
pect of immortality is capable of con- 
verting people who talked plain sense 
here on earth into the authors of the 
inflated platitudes which people of 
your profession pretend to transmit 
from them. I don’t believe people 
who have expressed themselves for a 
lifetime in excellent English can ever 
be content with conversation by raps 
on the dinner table. I don’t believe 
that you know anything more about 
the future world than you do about the 
penal code of China. My impression 
is that you don’t believe so yourself. 
I can hardly expect you, of course, to 
take the wind out of your own sails. 
What I should vastly like you to do is, 
to tell me viva voce, in so many words, 
that your intentions are pure and your 
miracles genuine.” 
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The Professor remained silent, still 
caressing his prophetic .beard. At 
last, in a benevolent drawl, ‘“ Have 
you got any dear friend in the spirit 
land?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know what you call the 
spirit land,” I answered. ‘Several 
of cy friends have died.” 

«« Would you like to see ’em?” the 
Professor promptly demanded. 

*“*No, I confess I shouldn’t!” 

The Professor shook his head. 

*You’ve not a rich nature,” he re- 
joined blandly. 

‘It depends on what you call rich. 
I possess on some points a wealth of 
curiosity. It would gratify me pecu- 
liarly to have you say outright, stand- 
ing there on your own platform, that 
you’re an honest man.” 

It seemed to give him pleasure to 
trifle with my longing for this sensa- 
tion. “Ill give you leave,” he said, 
for all answer, ‘* to tie my hands into 
the tightest knot you can invent—and 
then I'll make your great-grandfather 
come in and stop the clock. You 
know I couldn’t stop a clock, perched 
up on a mantel shelf five feet high, 
with my heels.” 

“I don’t know,” said I. “I fancy 
you're very clever.” 

**Cleverness has nothing to do with 
it. Ive great magnetism.” 

“You'd magnetize my great-grand- 
father down from heaven? ” 

“Yes, sir, if I could establish com- 
munication. You'll see to-night what 
Ican do. Ill satisfy you. IfI don't, 
I shall be happy to give you a private 
sitting. I’m also a healing medium. 
You don’t happen to have a toothache? 
I'd set you down there and pull it 
right out, as I'd pull off your boot.” 

In compliment to this possibility, I 
could only make him my bow. His, 
at least, was a “rich nature.” I bade 
him farewell, with the assurance that, 
skeptic as I was, I would applaud him 
impartially in the evening. I had 
reached the top of the hall, on my way 
out, when I heard him give a low, 
mellifluous whistle. I turned round, 
and he beckoned to me to return. I 
walked back, and he leaned forward 
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from the platform, uplifting his stout 
forefinger. .“*I simply desire to re- 
mark,” he said, “that I’m an honest 
man!” 

On my return to the hotel I found 
that my impatience for the Professor’s 
further elucidation of his honesty 
made the interval look long. For- 
tune, however, assisted me to traverse 
it at an elastic pace. Rummaging idly 
on « bookshelf in the tavern parlor, I 
found, amid a pile of farmers’ alma- 
nacs and Methodist tracts, a tattered 
volume of ** Don Quixote.” I repaired 
to my room, tilted back my chair, and 
communed deliciously with the inge- 
nious hidalgo. Here was “ magnet- 
ism” superior even to that of Profes- 
sor Fargo. It proved so effective that 
I lost all note of time, and, at last on 
looking at my watch, perceived that 
dinner must have been over for an 
hour. Of “service” at this unsophis- 
ticated hostelry there was but a rigid- 
ly democratic measure, and if I chose 
to cultivate a too elegant absence of 
eagerness for beefsteak pie and huck- 
leberry pudding, the young lady in 
long, tight ringlets and short sleeves, 
who administered these delicacies in 
the dining-room, was altogether too 
haughty a spirit to urge them on my 
attention. SoIsat alone and ate them 
cold. After dinner I returned for an 
hour to La Maricha, and then strolled 
forth, according to my morning’s vow, 
to see the heacstones in the cemetery 
cast longer shadows. 
pointed in the epitaphs; they were 
posterior to the age of theological 
naiveté. The cemetery covered the 
two opposed sides of a hill, and on 
walking up to the ridge and looking 
over it, I discovered that I was not the 
only visitor. Two persons had chosen 
the spot for a quiet talk. One of them 
was a young girl, dressed in black, 
and seated on a headstone, with her 
face turned toward me. In spite of 
her attitude, however, she seemed 
not to perceive me, wrapt as she was 
in attention to her companion—a tall, 
stout fellow, standing before her, with 
his back to me. They were at too 


I was disap- 
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great a distance for n.e to hear their 
talk, and indeed in a few minutes I 
began to fancy they were not speak- 
ing. Nevertheless, the young girl’s 
eyes remained fixed on the man’s 
face; he was holding her spellbound 
by an influence best known to him- 
self. She was very pretty. Her hat 
was off, and she was holding it in her 
lap; her lips were parted, and her 
eyes fixed intently on her companion’s 
face. Suddenly she gave a bright, 
quick smile, made a rapid gesture in 
the air, and laid her forefinger on her 
lips. The movement, and the man- 
ner of it, told her story. She was 
deaf and dumb, and the man had been 
talking to her with his fingers. I 
would willingly have looked at her 
longer, but I turned away in delicacy, 
and walked in another direction. As 
I was leaving the cemetery, however, 
I saw her advancing with her com- 
panion to take the path which led to 
the gate. The man’s face was now 
turned to me, and I straightway re- 
cognized it, in spite of the high peak- 
ed white hat which surmounted it. It 
was natural enough, I suppose, to find 
Professor Fargo in a graveyard; as 
the simplest expedient for ascertaining 
what goes on beyond the tomb might 
seem to be to get as close as possible 
to the hither cope of it. Besides, if he 
was to treat the townsfolk to messages 
from their buried relatives, it was 
not amiss to ‘“‘get up” a few names 
and dates by the perusal of the local 
epitaphs. 
and flourished his hand in the air by 
way of salutation, there was a fine 
absence in his glance of any admission 
that he had been caught cheating. 
This, too, was natural enough; what 
surprised me was that such a vulgar 
fellow should be mated with so charm- 
ing a companion. She gave me as 
she passed the trustfully unshrinking 
glance of those poor mortals who are 


As he passed me, however, 


obliged to listen, as one may say, with 
their eyes. Her dress was scanty and 
simple, but there was delicacy in her 
mobile features. Who was she, and 
how had he got hold of her? After 
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all, it was none of my business; but 
as they passed on, walking rather 
briskly, and I strolled after them, 
watching the Professor's ponderous 
tread and the gliding footfall of the 
young girl, I began to wonder wheth- 
er he might not be right—might not, 
in truth, have that about him which 
would induce the most venerable of 
my ancestors to revert from eternity 
and stop the clock. 


Il. 

His handbills had done their office, 
and the Town Hall, when I entered it 
that evening, was filled with a solemn- 
ly expectant auditory. P was ev- 
idently for the evening a cluster of 
empty houses. While my compan- 
ions scanned the stage for the shadow 
of coming events, I found ample pas- 
time in perusing the social physiogno- 
my of the town. A shadow presently 
appeared in the person of a stout 
young countryman, armed with an 
accordion, from which he extracted an 
variety of lamentable 
sounds. Soon after this mysterious 
prelude, the Professor marshalled out 
his forces. They consisted, first and 
foremost, of himself, his leonine cheve- 
lure, his black dress suit, and his tur- 
quoise ring, and then of an old gentle- 


ingenious 
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man who walked in gravely and stiffly, 
without the Professor's portentous 
salaam to the audience, bearing on his 
arm a young girl in black. The Pro- 
fessor managed somehow, by pushing 
about the chairs, turning up the lamps, 
and giving a twist to the patriotic 
drapery in the background, to make 
his audience feel his presence very in- 
timately. His assistants rested them- 
selves tranquilly against the wall. It 
took me but a short time to discover 
that the young girl was none other 
than the companion of the Professor's 
tour of inspection in the cemetery, and 
then I remembered that he had spoken 
in the morning of the gentleman who 
performed the mathematical miracles 
being assisted by his daughter. The 
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young girl's infirmity, and her pretty 
face, promised to impart a picturesque 
interest to this portion of the exhibi- 
tion; but meanwhile I inferred from 
certain ill-suppressed murmurs, and a 
good deal of vigorous pantomime 
among the female spectators, that she 
was found wanting in the more imme- 
diate picturesqueness demanded of a 
young lady attached to a show. Her 
plain black dress found no favor; the 
admission fee had justified the expec- 
tation of a good deal of trimming and 
several bracelets. She, however, poor 
girl, sat indifferent in her place, lean- 
ing her head back rather wearily 
against the wall, and looking as if, 
were she disposed, she might count 
without trouble all the queer bonnets 
among her judges. Her father sat up- 
right beside her, with a cane between 
his knees and his two hands crossed 
on the knob. He was a man of sixty- 
five—tall, lean, pale, and serious. The 
lamp hanging above his head deepen- 
ed the shadows on his face, and trans- 
formed it into a sort of pictorial mask. 
He was very bald, and his forehead, 
which was high and handsome, wore 
in the lamplight the gleam of old ivo- 
ry. The sockets of his eyes were in 
deep shadow, and out of them his pu- 
pils gazed straight before him, with 
the glow of smouldering fire. His 
high-arched nose cast a long shad- 
ow over his mouth and chin, and 
two intensified wrinkles, beside his 
moustache, made bim look strangely 
tragic. Withhis tragic look, moreover, 
he seemed strangely familiar. His 
daughter and the Professor I regarded 
as old friends; but where had I met 
this striking specimer of antique mel- 
ancholy? Though hs gaze seemed 
fixed, I imagined it was covertly wan- 
dering over the audience. At last it 
appeared to me that it met mine, and 
that its sombre glow emitted a spark 
of recognition of my extra-provincial 
and inferentially more discriminating 
character. The next moment I iden- 
tified him—he was Don Quixote in the 
flesh; Don Quixote, with his sallow 
Spanish coloring, his high-browed, 
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gentlemanly visage, his wrinkles, his 
moustache, and his sadness. 
Professor Fargo’s lecture was very 


bad. I had expected he would talk a 


good deal of nonsense, but I had im- 
agined it would be cleverer nonsense. 
Very possibly there was a deeper 
cleverness in it than I perceived, and 
that, in his extreme shrewdness, he 
was giving his audience exactly what 


they preferred. It is an ascertained 
fact, I believe, that rural assemblies 
have a relish for the respectably pon- 
derous, and an honest pride in the fact 
that they cannot be bored. The Pro- 
fessor, I suppose, felt the pulse of his 
listeners, and detected treasures of la- 
tent sympathy in their solemn, irre- 
sponsive silence. I should have said 
the performance was falling dead, but 
the Professor probably would have 
claimed that this was the rapture of 
attention and awe. He certainly kept 
very meagrely the promise of his 
grandiloquent programme, and gave 
us a pound of precept to a grain of 
example. His miracles were exclu- 
sively miracles of rhetoric. He dis- 
coursed upon the earth life and the 
summer land, and related surprising 
anecdotes of his intimacy with the in- 
habitants of the latter region; but to 
my disappointment, the evening pass- 
ed away without his really bring- 
ing us face to face with a ghost. A 
number of ‘ prominent citizens ” were 
induced to step upon the platform and 
be magnetized, but the sturdy agri- 
cultural temperament of P—— show- 
ed no great pliancy under the Pro- 
fessor’s manual blandishments. The 
attempt was generally a failure—the 
only brilliant feature being the fine 
impudence with which the operator 
lodged the responsibility of the fiasco 
upon what he called his victim’s low 
development. With three or four 
young girls the thing was a trifle bet- 
ter. Oneof them closed her eyes and 
shivered; another had a fearful access 
of nervous giggling; another burst into 
tears, and was restored to her com- 
panions with an admonitory wink. As 
every one knew every one else and 
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every one else’s family history, some 
sensation was probably produced by 
halfa dozen happy guesses as to the 
Christian names and last maladies of 
certain defunct town worthies. An- 
other deputation of the prominent cit- 
izens ascended the platform and wrote 
the names of departed friends on small 
bits of paper, which they threw into a 
hat. The Professor then folded his 
arms and clutched his beard, as if he 
were invoking inspiration. At last he 
approached the young girl, who sat in 
the background, took her hand, and 
led her forward. She picked the pa- 
pers out of the hat and held them up 
one by one, for the Professor to look 
at. ‘There is no possible collusion,” 
he said with a flourish, as he present- 
ed her to the audience. ‘ The young 
lady is a deaf mute!” On a gesture 
of her companion she passed the paper 
to one of the contemplative gray heads 
who represented the scientific curios- 
ity of P——, and he verified the Pro- 
fessor’s guess. The Professor risked 
an “ Abijah” or a ‘ Melinda,” and it 
turned out generally to be an Ezekiel 
ora Hepzibah. Three several times, 
however, the performer’s genius tri- 
umphed ; whereupon, the audience not 
being up to the mark, he gave himself 
# vigorous round of applause. He con- 
cluded with the admisson that the 
spirits were shy before such a crowd, 
but that he would do much better for 
the ladies and gentlemen individual- 
ly, if they would call on him at the 
hotel. 

It was all terribly vulgar rubbish, 
and I was glad when it was over. 
While it lasted, the old gentleman be- 
hind continued to sit motionless, seem- 
ing neither to see, to hear, nor to un- 
derstand. I wondered what he thought 
of it, and just what it cost his self- 
respect to give it the sanction of his 
presence. It seemed, indeed, as if 
mentally he were not present; as if 
by an intense effort he had succeeded 
in making consciousness a blank, and 
was awaiting his own turn in a kind 
of trance. Once only he moved— 
when the Professor came and took his 
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daughter by the hand. He gave an 
imperceptible start, controlled him- 
self, then, dropping his hand a little, 
closed his eyes and kept them closed 
until she returned to his side. There 
was an intermission, during which the 
Professor walked about the platform, 
shaking his mane and wiping his fore- 
head, and surveying the audience with 
an air of lofty benevolence, as if, hav- 
ing sown the seed, he was expecting 
to see it germinate on the spot. At 
last he rapped on the table and intro- 
duced the old gentleman—Colonel Gif- 
ford, the Great Mathematical Magician 
and Lightning Calculator; after which 
he retreated in turn to the back- 
ground—ifa gentleman with tossing 
mane and flowing beard, that turquoise 
ring, and generally expansive and im- 
portunate presence, could be said to 
be, under any circumstances, in the 
background. The old gentleman 
came forward and made his bow, and 
the young girl placed herself beside 
him, simply, unaffectedly, with her 
hands hanging and crossed in front of 
her—with all the childish grace and 
serenity of Mignon in ** Wilhelm Mei- 
ster,” as we see her grouped with the 
old harper. Colonel Gifford’s per- 
formance gave me an exquisite pleas- 
ure, which I am bound to confess was 
quite independent of its intrinsic mer- 
These, I am afraid, were at once 
too numerous and too scanty to have 
made it a popular success. It was a 
very ingenious piece of scientific con- 
trivance, but it was meagrely adapted 
to tickle the ears of the groundlings. 
If one had read it—the substance of it 
—ina handsomely printed pamphlet, 
under the lamp, of a wet evening 
when no one was likely to call, one 
would have been charmed at once with 
the quaint vivacity of the author's 
mode of statement, and with the un- 
expected agility of one’s own intel- 
lect. But in spite of an obvious effort 
to commend himseJf to understand- 
ings more familiar with the rule of 
thump than with the differential cal- 
culus, Colonel Gifford remained be- 
nignantly but formidably unintelli- 


its. 
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gible. He had devised—so far as I 
understood it—an extension of the 
multiplication table to enormous fuc- 
tors, by which he expected to effect a 
revolution in the whole science of ac- 
counts. There was the theory, which 
rather lost itself, thanks to his discur- 
sive fervor in the mists of the higher 
mathematics, and there was the prac- 
tice, which, thanks to his daughter’s 
cooperation, was much more grace- 
fully concrete. The interesting thing 
to me was the speaker’s personality, 
not his system. Although evidently 
a very positive old man, he had a sin- 
gularly simple, unpretentious tone. 
His intensity of faith in the supreme 
importance of his doctrine gave his 
manner a sort of reverential hush. 
The echoes of Professor Fargo’s windy 
verbiage increased the charms of his 
mild sincerity. He spoke in a feeble, 
tremulous voice, which every now and 
then quavered upward with excite- 
ment, and then subsided into a weary, 
plaintive cadence. He was an old 
gentleman of a single idea, but his 
one idea was a religion. It was im- 
possible not to feel a kindness for 
him, and imagine that he excited 
among his auditors something of the 
vague good will—half pity and half 
reverence—that uncorrupted souls en- 
tertain for those neat, keen-eyed, el- 
derly people who are rumored to have 


strange ways and say strange things— 
to be “cracked,” in short, like a fine 
bit of porcelain which will hold to- 
gether only so long as you don’t push 


it about. But it was upon the young 
girl, when once she had given them a 
taste of her capacity, that they be- 
stowed their frankest admiration. Now 
that she stood forward in the bright 
light, I could observe the character of 
her prettiness. It was no brilliant 
beauty, but a sort of meagre, attenu- 
ated, angular grace, the delicacy and 
fragility of the characteristic Ameri- 
can type. Her chest was flat, her 
neck extremely thin, her visage nar- 
row, and her forehead high and prom- 
inent. But her fair hair encircled her 
head in such fleecy tresses, her cheeks 
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had such a pale pink flush, her eyes 
such an appealing innocence, her at- 
titude such a quaint unconscious fe- 
licity, that one watched her with a 
kind of upstart belief that to such a 
stainless little spirit the working of 
miracles might be really possible. A 
couple of blackboards were hung 
against the wall, on one of which the 
old man rapidly chalked a problem— 
choosing one, of course, on the level of 
the brighter minds in the audience. 
The young girl glanced at it, and be- 
fore we could count ten dashed off a 
great bold answer on the other tablet. 
The brighter minds were then invited 
to verify, and the young lady was in- 
variably found to have hit the mark. 
She was in fact a little arithmetical 
fairy, and her father made her per- 
form a series of gymnastics among 
numbers as brilliant in their way as 
the vocal flourishes and roulades of 
an accomplished singer. Communi- 
cating with her altogether by the 
blackboard, he drew from her a host 
of examples of the beauty of his sys- 
tem of transcendent multiplication. A 
person present was requested to fur- 
nish two enormous numbers, one to 
multiply the other. The old man wrote 
them out. After standing an instant 
meditative and just touching her fore- 
head with her forefinger, she chalked 
down the prodigious result. Her fa- 
ther then performed rapidly, on the 
blackboard, the operation according to 
his own system (which she had em- 
ployed mentally), and finally satisfied 
every one by repeating it in the round- 
about fashion actually in use. This 
was all Colonel Gifford’s witchcraft. 
It sounds very ponderous, but it was 
really very charming, and I had an 
agreeable sense of titillation in the 
finer parts of my intellectual mech- 
anism. I felt more like a thinking 
creature. I had never supposed I 
was coming to P—— to take a lesson 
in culture. 

It seemed on the morrow as if, at 
any rate, I was to take a lesson in pa- 
tience. It was a Sunday, and I awoke 
to hear the rain pattering against my 
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window panes. A rainy Sunday at 
P was a prospect to depress the 
most elastic mind. But as I stepped 
into my slippers, I bethought myself 
of my unfinished volume of “Don 
Quixote,” and promised myself to 
borrow from Sancho Panza a philo- 
sophic proverb or so applicable to my 
situation. ‘*Don Quixote” consoled 
me, as it turned out, inan unexpected 
fashion. On descending to the din- 
ing-room of the inn, while I mentally 
balanced the contending claims of 
muddy coffee and sour green tea, 
I found that my last evening’s friends 
were also enjoying the hospitality of 
the establishment. It was the only 
inn in the place, and it would already 
have occurred to a more investigating 
that we fellow-lodgers. 


mind were 


The Professor, happily, was absent; 
and it seemed only reasonable that a 
ghost-seer should lie in bed late of a 


morning. The melancholy old mathe- 
matician was seated at the breakfast 
table cutting his dry toast into geo- 
metrical figures. He gave me a for- 
mal bow as I entered, and proceeded to 
dip his sodden polygons into his tea. 
The young girl was at the window, 
leaning her forehead against the pane, 
and looking out into the sea of yellow 
mud in the village street. I had not 
been in the room a couple of minutes 
when, seeming in spite of her deaf- 
ness to feel that I was near, she turn- 
ed straight round and looked at me. 
She wore no trace of fatigue from her 
public labors, but was the same clear- 
eyed, noiseless little sprite as before. 
I observed that, by daylight, her black 
dress was very shabby, and her fa- 
ther’s frock coat, buttoned with mili- 
tary precision up to his chin, had 
long since exchanged its original lus- 
tre for the melancholy brilliancy im- 
parted by desperate brushing. I was 
afraid that Professor Fargo was either 
a niggardly impresario, or that the 
great “moral and scientific combina- 
tion” was not always as remunerative 
as it seemed to have been at P——. 
While I was making these reflections 
the Professor entered, with an exhil- 
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aration of manner which I conceived 
to be a tribute to unwonted success. 

“Well, sir,” he cried, as his eyes 
fell upon me, ‘‘ what do you say to it 
I hope we did things hand- 
somely, eh? I hope you call that a 
solid entertainment. This youngman, 
you must know, is one of the scoffers,”’ 
he went on, turning to the Colonel. 
“He came yesterday and bearded the 
lion in his den. He snaps his fingers 
at spirits, suspects me of foul play, 
and would like me to admit, in my 
private character, that you and I are 
a couple of sharpers. I hope we sat- 
isfied you!” 

The Colonel went on dipping his 
toast into his tea, looking grave and 
saying nothing. ‘ Poor man!” I said 
to myself; ‘* he despises his colleague 
I beg your pardon,” I 
cried with warmth; ‘I would like 
nothing of the kind. I was extreme- 
ly interested in this gentleman’s ex- 
hibition;*’ and I made the Colonel 
a bow. “It seemed to me remark- 


now? 


—and so do I. 


able for its perfect good faith and 


truthfulness.” 

* Many thanks for the compliment,” 
said the Professor. ‘As much as to 
say the Colonel’s an apostle, and I'm a 
rascal. Have it as you please; if so, 
I'm a hardened one!” he declared 
with a great slap on his pocket; ‘* and 
anyhow, you know, it’s all one con- 
cern,” and the Professor. betook him- 
self to the window where Miss Gif- 
ford was standing. She had not look- 
ed round at him on his entrance, as 
she had done at me. The Colonel, in 
response to my compliment, looked 
across at me with mild benignity, and 
I assured him afresh of my admira- 
tion. He listened silently, stirring his 
tea; his face betrayed an odd mixture 
of confidence and deprecation; as if 
he thought it just possible that I 
might be laughing at him, but that if 
I was not, it was extremely delight- 
ful. I continued to insist on its being 
distinctively his half of the perform- 
ance that had pleased me; so that, 
gradually convinced of my respectful 
sympathy, he seemed tacitly to inti- 
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mate that, if we were only alone and 
he knew mea little better, it would do 
him a world of good to talk it all over. 
I determined to give him a chance at 
the earliest moment. The Professor, 
meanwhile, waiting for his breakfast, 
remained at the window experiment- 
ing in the deaf and dumb alphabet 
with the young girl. It took him, as 
an amateur, a long time to form his 
sentences, but he went on bravely, 
brandishing his large, plump knuckles 
before her face. She seemed very pa- 
tient of his slowness, and stood watch- 
ing his gestures with the same intense 
earnestness I had caught a glimpse of 
in the cemetery. Most of my female 
friends enjoy an unimpeded use of 
their tongues, and I was unable from 
experience to appreciate his situation; 
but I could easily fancy what a de- 
lightful sense of intimacy there must 
be in this noiseless exchange of long 
looks with a pretty creature toward 
whom all tendresse of attitude might 
be conveniently attributed to compas- 
sion. Before long the Colonel push- 
ed away his cup, turned about, folded 
his arms, and fixed his eyes with a 
frown on the Professor. It seemed to 
me that I read in his glance a com- 
plete revelation of moral torture. The 
stress of fortune had made them asso- 
ciates, but the Colonel jealously guard- 
ed the limits of their private intimacy. 
The Professor, with all his audacity, 
suffered himself to be reminded of 
them. He suddenly pulled out his 
watch and clamored for his coffee, and 
was soon seated at a repast which in- 
dicated that the prophetic tempera- 
ment requires a generous diet. The 
young girl roamed about the room, 
looking idly at this and that, as if she 
were used to doing nothing. When 
she met my eye, she smiled brightly, 
after a moment’s gravity, as if she were 
also used to saying to people, men- 
tally, ‘“‘ Yes, I know I’m a strange lit- 
tle creature, but you must not be 
afraid of me.” The Professor had 
hardly got that array of innumerable 
little dishes, of the form and dimen- 
sions of soap-trays, with which one is 
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served in the rural hostelries of New 
England, well under contribution, be- 
fore a young lady was introduced who 
had come to request him to raise a 
glost—a resolute young lady, with sev- 
eral ringlets and a huge ancestral um- 
brella, whose matutinal appetite for 
the supernatural had not been quench- 
ed by the raw autumnal storm. She 
produced very frankly a ‘“‘tin-type” 
of a florid young man, actually de- 
ceased, and demanded to be confront- 
ed with his ghost. The day was be- 
ginning well for the Professor. He 
gallantly requested her to be seated, 
and promised her every satisfaction. 
While he was hastily despatching his 
breakfast, the Colonel’s daughter made 
acquaintance with her bereaved sister. 
She drew the young man’s portrait 
gently out of her hand, examined it, 
and then shook her head with a little 
grimace of displeasure. The young 
woman laughed good-naturedly, and 
screamed into her ear that she didn’t 
believe she was a bit deaf and dumb. 
At the announcementthe Colonel, who, 
after eyeing her while she stated her 
credulous errand with solemn com- 
passion, had turned away to the win- 
dow, as if to spare himself the specta- 
cle of his colleague’s unblushing pre- 
tensions, turned back again and eyed 
her coldly from head to foot. ‘I re- 
commend you, madam,” he said stern- 
ly, ‘*to reserve your suspicions for an 
occasion in which they may be more 
pertinent.” 

Later in the morning I found him 
still in the dining-room with his 
danghter. Professor Fargo, he said, 
was in the parlor, raising ghosts by 
the dozen; and after a little pause he 
gave an angry laugh, as if his sup- 
pressed irritation were causing him 
more than usual discomfort. He was 
walking up and down, with slow, rest- 
less steps, and smoking a frugal pipe. 
I took the liberty of offering him a 
good cigar, and while he puffed it 
gratefully, the need to justify himself 
for his odd partnership slowly gather- 
ed force. ‘It would be a satisfaction 
for me to tell you, sir,” he said at last, 
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looking at me with eyes that fairly 
glittered with the pleasure of hearing 
himself speak the words, “that my 


connection with Professor Fargo im. 
plies no—no—” and he paused for a 
moment—*no intellectual approval 
of his extraordinary pretensions. This, 
of course, is between ourselves. You're 
a stranger to me, and it’s doubtless the 
height ofindiscretion in me to take you 
into my confidence. My subsistence 
depends on my not quarrelling with 
my companion. If you were to re- 
peat to him that I went about under- 
mining the faith, the extremely retri- 
butive faith, as you see” (and he nod- 
ded toward the parlor door), ‘of his 
audiences, he would of course dissolve 
our partnership and I should be adrift 
again, trying to get my heavy boat 
in tow. I should perhaps feel like 
an honest man again, but meanwhile, 
probably, I should starve. Misfor- 
tune,” he added bitterly, ‘makes 
strange bedfellows; and I have been 
unfortunate! ” 

There much melancholy 
meaning in this declaration that I ask- 
ed him frankly who and what he was. 
He puffed his cigar vigorously for 
some moments without replying, and 
at last turned his fine old furrowed 
visage upon me through «a cloud of 
smoke. “I’m a fanatic. I feed on 
illusions and cherish ambitions which 
will never butter my bread. Don’t 
be afraid; I won't buttonhole you; 
but I have a head full of schemes 
which I believe the world would be 
the happier for giving a little quiet 
attention I’m an inventor; and 
like all inventors whose devices are 
of value, I believe that my particular 
contrivance would be the salvation of 
a misguided world. I have looked a 
good deal into many things, but my 
latest hobby is the system of compu- 
tation of which I tried to give a sketch 
last night. I’m afraid you didn’t un- 
derstand a word of it, but I assure you 
it’s a very beautiful thing. If it could 
only get a fair hearing and be thor- 
oughly propagated and adopted, it 
would save our toiling human race a 


was s0 
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prodigious deal of ungrateful labor. 
In America alone, I have calculated, 
it would save the business community 
about 23,000 hours in the course of 
ten years. If time is money, they are 
worth saving. But there Igo! You 
oughtn’t to ask me to talk about my- 
self. Myself is my ideas!” 

A little judicious questioning, how- 
ever, drew from him a number of 
facts of a more immediately personal 
kind. His colonelship, he intimated, 
was held by the inglorious tenure of 
militia service, and was only put for- 
ward to help him to make a figure on 
Professor Fargo’s platform. It was 
part of the general humbuggery of the 
attempt to bribe people to listen to 
wholesome truths—truths the neglect 
of which was its own chastisement. 
“T have always had a passion for 
scientific research, and I have squan- 
dered my substance in experiments 
which the world called fruitless. They 
were curious, they were beautiful, 
they were divine! But they wouldn't 


turn any one’s mill or grind any one’s 


corn, and I was treated like a medizx- 
val alchemist, astray in the modern 
world. Chemistry, physics, mathe- 
mitics, philology, medicine—I’ve dug 
deep in them all. Each, in turn, has 
been a passion to which I’ve given 
my days and my nights. But appar- 
ently I haven’t the art of finding fa- 
vor for m? ideas—of sweetening the 
draught so that people will drink it. 
So here I am, after all my vigils and 
ventures, an obscure old man, ruined 
in fortune, broken down in health and 
sadly diminished in hope, trying hard 
to keep afloat by rowing in the same 
boat as a gentleman who turns tables 
and raises ghosts. I’m a proud man, 
sir, and a devotee of the exact scien- 
ces. You may imagine what I suffer. 
I little fancied ten years ago that I 
was ever going to make capital, on a 
mountebank’s booth, of the pathetic 
infirmity of my daughter.” 

The young girl, while her father 
talked, sat gazing at him in wistful 
surprise. I inferred from it that this 
expansive mood was rare; she won- 
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dered what long story he was telling. 
As he mentioned her, I gave her a 
sudden glance. Perceiving it, she 
blushed slightly and turned away. The 
movement seemed at variance with 
what I had supposed to be her char; 
acteristic indifference to observation. 
“IT have a good reason,” he said, 
“for treating her with more than 
the tenderness which such an infirmi- 
ty usually commands. At the time of 
my marriage, and for some time after, 
I was performing a series of curious 
chemical researches. My wife was a 
wonderfully pretty little creature. She 
used to come tripping and rustling 
about my laboratory, asking questions 
of the most comical ignorance, peep- 
ing and rummaging everywhere, rais- 
ing the lids of jars, and making faces 
at the bad smells. One day while she 
was in the room I stepped out on the 
balcony to examine something which 
I had placed to dry in the sun. Sud- 
denly I heard a terrific explosion; it 
smashed the window-glass into atoms. 
Rushing in, I found my wife in a 
on the floor. A compound 
which I had placed to heat on a fur- 
nace had been left too long; I had un- 
derestimated its activity. My wife 
was not visibly injured, but when she 
came to her senses again, she found 
she had lost her hearing. It never 
returned. Shortly afterwards my 
daughter was born—born the poor 
deaf creature you see. I lost my wife 
and I gave up chemistry. As I ad- 
vanced in life, I became convinced 
that my ruling passion was mathe- 
matics. I’ve gone into them very 
deeply; I consider them the noblest 
acquisition of the human mind, and I 
don't hesitate to say that I have pro- 
found and original views on the sub- 
ject. If you have a head for such 
things, I could open great vistas to 
you. But I’m afraid you haven't! 
Ay, it’s a desperately weak-witted 
generation. The world has a horror 
of concentrated thought; it wants the 
pill to be sugared; it wants every- 
thing to be made easy; it prefers the 
brazen foolery that you and I sat 
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through last night to the divine har- 
monies of the infinite science of num- 
bers. That’s why I’m a _ beggar, 
droning out my dreary petition and 
pushing forth my little girl to catch 
the coppers. That’s why I’ve had to 
strike a partnership with a vulgar 
charlatan. I was along time coming 


to it, but I'm well in for it now. I 
won't tell you how, from rebuff to re- 
buff, from failure to failure, through 
hope deferred and justice denied, I 


have finally come to this. It would 
overtax both your sympathy and your 
credulity. You wouldn’t believe the 
stories I could relate of the impenetra- 
ble stupidity of mankind, of the leaden 
empire of Routine. I squandered my 
property, I confess it, but not in the 
vulgar way. It was a carnival of 
high research, a long debauch of ex- 
periment. When I had melted down 
my last cent in the consuming cruci- 
ble, I thought the world might be 
willing to pay me something for my 
results. The world had better uses 
for its money than the purchase of 
sovereign truth! I became a solicitor ; 
I went from door to door, offering peo- 
ple a choice of twenty superb formu- 
lated schemes, the paltriest of which 
contained the germs of a _ peaceful 
revolution. The poor unpatented vi- 
sions are at this hour all in a bundle 
up stairs in my trunk. In the midst 
of my troubles I had the ineffable 
pleasure of finding that my little girl 
was a genius. I don’t know why it 
should have been a pleasure; her poor 
father’s genius stood there before me 
as a warning. But it was a delight 
to find that her little imprisoned, 
soundless mind was not a blank. She 
had inherited my passion for numbers. 
My folly had taken a precious faculty 
from her; it was but just I should give 
her another. She was in good hands 
for becoming perfect. Her gift is a 
rare one among women, but she is not 
of the common feminine stuff. She’s 
very simple—strangely simple in some 
ways. She has never been talked to 
by women about petticoats, nor by 
men about love. She doesn’t reason; 
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her skill at figures is a kind of intui- 
tion. One day it came into my head 
that I might lecture for a livelihood. 
I had listened to windy orators, in 
crowded halls, who had less to say 
than I. So I lectured, sometimes to 
twenty people, sometimes to five, once 
to no one at all. One morning, some 
six months ago, I was waited upon by 
my friend there. He told me frankly 
that he had a show which didn’t draw 
as powerfully as it deserved, and pro- 
posed that, as I also seemed unable to 
catch the public ear, we should com- 
bine our forces and carry popularity 
by storm. His entertainment, alone, 
was rather thin; mine also seemed to 
lack the desirable consistency; but a 
mixture of the two might produce an 
effective compound. I had but five 
dollars in my pocket. I disliked the 
man, and I believe in spiritualism 
about as much as I believe that the 
sun goes round the earth. But we 
must live, and I made a bargain.’ It 
Was a very poor bargain, but it keeps 
us alive. I teok a few hints from the 
Professor, and brightened up my 
lucky formulas a little. Still, we had 
terribly thin houses. I couldn’t play 
the mountebank; it’s a faculty T lack. 
At last the Professor bethought him- 
self that I possessed the golden goose, 
From the mountebank’s point of view 
a pretty little deaf and dumb daughter, 
who could work miracles ow the black- 
board, was a treasure to a_ practical 
mind. The idea of dragging my poor 
child and her pathetic idiosyncrasies 
before the world was extremely re- 
pulsive to me; but the Professor laid 
the case before the little maid herself, 
and at the end of a fortnight she in- 
formed him that she was ready to 
make her curtsey on the platform as a 
‘lightning calculator.’ I 
to let her try, and you see that she 
succeeded. She not power- 
fully, but sufficiently, and we manage 
to keep afloat.” 

Half an hour Jater the Professor 
returned from his morning’s labors— 
flushed, dishevelled, rubbing his hands, 
evidently in high The 


consented 


draws, 


gor xd humor. 
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Colonel immediately became silent 
and grave, asked no questions, and, 
when dinner was served shortly after- 
wards, refused everything and sat with 
a melancholy frown and his eyes fixed 
on his plate. His comrade was plain- 
ly a terrible thorn in his side. I was 
curious, on the other hand, to know 
how the Colonel affected the Profess- 
or, and I soon discovered that the lat- 
ter was by no means his etberant 
impudent self within the radius of his 
colleague’s pregnantsilence. If there 
was little love lost between them, the 
ranting charlatan was at least held in 
check by an indefinable respect for 
his companion’s probity. He was a 
fool, doubtless, with his careful state- 
ments and his incapacity to take a hu- 
morous view of human credulity ; but, 
somehow, he was a venerable fool, 
and the Professor, as a social person- 
age, without the inspiration of a lec- 
ture-room more or less irritatingly in- 
terspaced, and with that pale, grave 
old mathematician sitting by like a 
marble monument to Veracity, lacked 
the courage to ventilate his peculiar 
pretensions. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he swallowed the Colonel’s tacit 
protest with a wry face. I don’t know 
what he had brought to pass in the 
darkened parlor; whatever it was, it 
had agreeably stimulated his confi- 
dence in his resources. We had been 
joined, moreover, at dinner by half a 
dozen travellers of less oppressively 
skeptical mould than the Colonel, and 
under these circumstances it was pe- 
culiarly trying to have to veil one’s 
There was undis- 
charged thunder in the air. 

The rain ceased in the afternoon, 
and the sun leaped out and set the 
thousand puddles of the village street 
a-flashing. I found the Colonel sit- 
ting under the tavern porch with a 
village urchin between his knees, to 
whom he seemed to be imparting the 
rudiments of mathematical science. 
The little boy had a bulging forehead, 
% prodigious number of freckles, and 
the general aspect of a juvenile New- 
ton. Being present at the Colonel’s 
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lecture, he had been fired with a lauda- 
ble curiosity to know more, and learn- 
ing that Professor Fargo imparted in- 
formation & domicile, had ventured to 
believe that his colleague did likewise. 
The child’s father, a great, gaunt, 
brown-faced farmer, with a yellow 
tuft on his chin, stood by, blushing at 
the audacity of his son and heir, but 
grinning delightedly at his brightness. 
The poor Colonel, whose meed of re- 
cognition had as yet been so meagre, 
was vastly tickled by this expression 
of infantine sympathy, and discoursed 
tu the little prodigy with the most con- 
descending benevolence. Certainly, 
as the boy grows up, the most vivid 
of his childish memories will be that 
of the old man with glowing eyes and 
a softened voice coming from under 
his white moustache—the voice which 
held him stock-still for a whole half 
hour, and assured him afterwards that 
he was a little Trojan. When the les. 
son was over, I proposed a walk to 
the Colonel, and we wandered away 
out of the village. The afternoon, as 
it waned, became glorious; the heavy 
clouds, broken and dispersed, sailed 
through the glowing sky like high- 
prowed galleys, draped in purple and 
silver. I, on my side, shall never for- 
get the Colonel’s excited talk, nor how 
at last, as we sat on a rocky ridge 
looking off to the sunset, he fairly un- 
burdened his conscience. 

“Yes, sir!” he said; ‘it’s a base 
concession to the ignoble need of keep- 
ing body and soul together. Some- 
times I feel as if I couldn't stand it 
another hour—as if it were better to 
break with the impudent rascal and 
sink or swim as fate decrees, than get 
a hearing for the truth at such a cost. 
It’s all very well holding my tongue 
and insisting that I, at least, make no 
claims for the man’s vile frauds ; my 
connection with him is itself a sanc- 
tion, and my presence at his damnable 
mummeries an outrage to the purity 
of truth. You see I have the misfor- 
tune to believe in something, to know 
something, and to think it makes a 
difference whether people feed, intel- 
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lectually, on poisoned garbage or on 
the ripe, sweet fruit of true science! I 
shut my eyes every night, and lock my 
jaws, and clench my teeth, but I can’t 
help hearing the man’s windy rubbish. 
It’s a tissue of scandalous lies, from 
beginning toend. I know them all by 
heart by this time, and I verily believe 
I could stand up and rattle them off 
myself. They ring in my ears all day, 
and I have horrible dreams at night 
of crouching under a table with a long 
cloth, and tapping on the top of it. 
The Professor stands outside swearing 
to the audience that it’s the ghost of 
Archimedes. Then I begin to suffo- 
cate, and overturn the table, and ap- 
pear before a thousand people as the 
accomplice of the impostor. There 
are times when the value of my own 
unheeded message to mankind seems 
so vast, so immeasurable, that I am 
ready to believe that any means are 
lawful which may enable me to utter 
it; that if one’s ship is te set sail for the 
golden islands, even a flaunting bucca- 
neer may tow it into the open sea. In 
such moods, when I sit there against 
the wall, in the shade, closing my eyes 
and trying not to hear—I really don’t 
hear! My mind is a myriad miles 
away—floating, soaring on the wings 
of invention. But all of a sudden the 
odiousness of my position comes over 
me, and I can’t believe my senses that 
it’s verily I who sit there—I to whom 
a grain of scientific truth is more pre- 
cious than a mountain of gold!” 

He was silent a long time, and I 
myself hardly knew what consolation 
to offer him. The most friendly part 
was simply to let him expend his bit- 
terness to the last drop. ‘ But that’s 
not the worst,” he resumed after a 
while. ‘The worst is that I hate the 
greasy rascal to come near my daugh- 
ter, and that, living and travelling to- 
gether as we do, he’s never far off. At 
first he used to engage a small child 
beforehand to hold up his little folded 
papers for him; but a few weeks ago 
it came into his head that it would 
give the affair an even greater air of 
innocence, if he could make use of my 
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poor girl. It does, I believe, and it 
tells, and I’ve been brought so low 
that I sit by night after night and en- 
dure it. She, on her side, dreams of 
no harm, and takes the Professor for 
an oracle and his lecture for a master- 
piece. I have never undeceived her, 
for I have no desire to teach her that 
there are such things as falsity and 
impurity. Except that our perpetual 
railway,journeys give her bad head- 
aches, she supposes that we lead a life 
of pure felicity. But some fine day 
our enterprising friend will be want- 
ing to put her into a pink dress anda 
garland of artificial flowers, and then, 
with God’s help, we shall part com- 
pany!” 

My silence, in reply to this last 
burst of confidence, implied the most 
deferentia] assent; but I was privately 
wondering whether “the little maid” 
was so perfectly ignorant of evil as 
the old man supposed. Iremembered 
the episode at the cemetery the day 
before, and doubted greatly whether 
her father had countenanced it. With 
his sentiments touching the Professor, 
this was most unlikely. The young 
girl, then, had a secret, and it gave me 
real discomfort to think this coarse 
fellow should keep the key of it. I 
feared that the poor Colonel was yoked 
to his colleague more cruelly than he 
knew. On our return to the inn this 
impression was vividly confirmed. 
Dusk had fallen when we entered the 
public room, and in the gray light 
which pervaded it two figures at one 
of the windows escaped immediate 
recognition. But in a moment one of 
them advanced, and in the sonorous 
accents of Professor Fargo hoped that 
we had enjoyed our expedition. The 
Colonel started and stared, and left me 
to answer. He sat down heavily on 
the sofa; in a moment his daughter 
came over and sat beside him, placing 
her hand gently on his knee. But he 
let it lie, and remained motionless, 
resting his hot head on his cane. The 
Professor withdrew promptly, but with 
a swagger which suggested to my 
sense that he could now afford to treat 
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his vanity to a dose of revenge for the 
old man’s contempt. 

Late in the evening I came down 
stairs again, and as I passed along the 
hall heard Professor Fargo perorating 
vigorously in the bar-room. Evident- 
ly he had an audience, and the scene 
was probably curious. Drawing near, 
I found this gifted man erect on the 
floor, addressing an assemblage of the 
convivial spirits of P- In an ex- 
tended hand he brandished a glass of 
smoking whiskey and water; with the 
other he caressed his rounded periods. 
He had evidently been drinking freely, 
and I perceived that even the prophet- 
ic vision was liable to obfuscation. It 
had been a brilliant day for him; for- 
tune smiled, and he felt strong. A doz- 
en rustic loafers, of various degrees of 
inveteracy, were listening to him with 
a speechless solemnity, which may 
have been partly faith, but was cer- 
tainly partly rum. In a corner, out 
of the way, sat the Colonel, with an 
unfinished glass before him. The 


Professor waved his hand as I appear- 
ed, with magnificent hospitality, and 


resumed his discourse. 

“Let me say, gentlemen,” he cried, 
“that it’s not my peculiar influence 
with the departed that I chiefly value; 
for, after all, you know, a ghost is but 
a ghost. It can’t do much any way. 
You can’t touch it, half the time you 
can’t see it. If it happens to be the 
spirit of a pretty girl, you know, this 
makes you kind of mad. The great 
thing now is to be able to exercise a 
mysterious influence over living organ- 
isms. You can do it with your eye, 
you can do it with your voice, you can 
do it with certain motions of your 
hand—as thus, you perceive; you can 
do it with nothing at all by just setting 
your mind on it. That is, of course, 
some people cando it; not very many— 
certain rich, powerful, sympathetic 
natures that you now and then come 
It’s called magnetism. Va- 
rious works have been written on the 
subject, and various explanations of- 
fered, but they don’t amount to much. 
All you can say is that it’s just mag- 
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netism, and that you've either got it or 
you haven't got it. Now the Lord has 
seen fit to bestow it on me. It’s a 
great responsibility, but I try to make 
a noble use of it. I can do all sorts of 
things. I ean find out things. I can 
make people confess. Ican make ‘em 
sick and I can make ’em well. I can 
make ‘em in love—what do you say to 
that? I can take ‘em out of love 
again, and make swear they 
wouldn't marry the loved object, not 
if they were paid for it. How it is I 
do it I confess I can’t tell you. I just 
say to myself, ‘Come now, Professor, 
we'll fix this one or that one.’ It’s a 
free gift. It’s magnetism, in short. 
Some folks call it animal magnetism, 
but I call it spiritual magnetism.” 
There was a profound silence; the 
air seemed charged with that whimsi- 
cal retention of speech which is such a 
common form of American sociability. 
I looked askance at the Colonel; it 
seemed to me that he was paler than 
usual, and that his eyes were really 
fierce. Professor Fargo turned about 
to the bar to replenish his glass, and 
the old man slowly rose and came out 
into the middle of the room. He lJook- 
ed round at the company; he evident- 
ly meant to say something. He stood 
silent for some moments, and I saw 
that he was in a tremor of excitement. 
‘‘ You've listened .to what this gentle- 
man has been saying?” he began. 
“T won’t say, Have you understood 
it? It’s not to be understood. Some 
of you, perhaps, saw me last night sit- 
ting on the platform while Professor 
Fargo said his say. You know that we 
are partners—that for convenience’ 
sake we work together. I wish to say 
that you are not therefore to believe 
that I assent to the doctrines he has 
just promulgated. ‘Doctrines’ is a 
flattering name for them. I speak in 
the name of science. Science recog- 
nizes no such thing as ‘ spiritual mag- 
netism’; no such thing as mysterious 
fascinations; no such thing as spirit- 
rappings and ghost-raisings. I owe it 
to my conscience to say so. I can’t 
remain there and see you all sit mum 


’em 
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when this gentleman concludes such a 
I have it on 
my conscience to assure you that no 


monstrous piece of talk. 


intelligent man, woman, or child need 
fear to be made to do anything against 
his own will by the supernatural op- 
eration of the will of Professor Fargo.” 
If there had been silence on the con- 
clusion of Professor Fargo’s harangue, 
what shall I say of the audible absence 
of commentary which followed the 
Colonel’s remarks? There was an in- 
tense curiosity—I felt it myself—to see 
what a clever fellow like the Professor 
would do. The Colonel stood there 
wiping his forehead, as if, having 
thrown down the gauntlet, he were 
prepared to defend it. The Professor 
looked at him with his head on one 
side, and a smile which was an excel- 
lent imitation of genial tolerance. 
**My dear sir,” he cried, “I’m glad 
you've eased your mind. I knew you 
wanted to; I hope you feel better. 
With your leave, we won't go into the 
philosophy of the dispute. It was 
George Washington, I believe, who 
said that people should wash their 
dirty linen at home. You don’t en- 
dorse my views—you're welcome. If 
you weren't a very polite old gentle- 
man, I know you'd like to say that, in 
a single word, they’re the views of a 
quack. Now, ina single word, I deny 
it. You deny the existence of the 
magnetic power; I reply that I per- 
sonally possess it, and that if you'll 
give me a little more time, I'll force 
you to say that there’s something in it. 
I'll force you to say I can do some- 
thing. These gentiemen here can’t 
witness the consummation, but at least 
they can hear my promise. I promise 
you evidence. You go by facts: I'll 
give you facts. I'd like just to have 
you remark before our friends here, 
that you'll take account of them!” 
The Colonel stood still, wiping his 
forehead. He had even less previ- 
sion than I of the character of the 
Professor’s projected facts, but of 
course he could make but one answer. 
He bowed gravely to the Professor 
and to the company. “TI shall never 
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refuse,” he said, ‘‘to examine serious 
evidence. ‘* Whatever,” he added, 
after a moment, “it might cost my 
prejudices.” 


III. 

THE Colonel's incorruptible con- 
servatism had done me good men- 
tally, and his persenal situation had 
deeply interested me. As I bade him 
farewell the next day—the ‘ Combi- 
nation ” had been heralded in a neigh- 
boring town—I wished him heartily 
that what was so painfully crooked in 
the latter might be straightened out 
in time. He shook his head sadly, 
and answered that his time was up. 

He was often in my thoughts for the 
next six weeks, but I got no tidings 
of him. Meanwhile I too was leading 
an ambulant life, and travelling from 
town to town in a cause which de- 
manded a good deal of ready-made 
eloquence. I didn’t exactly pretend 
that the regeneration of society de- 
pended on its acceptance of my wares, 
but I devoted a good deal of fellow 
feeling to the Colonel’s experience as 
an uncredited soliciter. At the begin- 
ning of the winter I found myself in 
New York. One evening, as I wan- 
dered along a certain avenue, undedi- 
cated to gentility, I perceived, in the 
flare of a gas-lamp, on a placard beside 
a doorway, the name and attributes of 
Professor Fargo. I immediately stop- 
ped and read the manifesto. It was 
even more grandiloquent than the 
yellow hand-bill «at P——; for to 
overtop concurrence in the metropo- 
lis one must mount upon very high 
stilts indeed. The ‘ Combination ” 
still subsisted, and Colonel Gifford 
brought up the rear. I observed with 
interest that his daughter now figured 
in an independent and extremely orna- 
mental paragraph. Above the door 
was a blue lamp, and beneath the 
lamp the inscription ‘* Excelsior Hall.” 
No one was going in, but as I stood 
there a young man in a white over- 
coat, with his hat on his nose, came 
out and planted himself viciously, with 
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a tell-tale yawn, in the doorway. 
The poor Colonel had lost an audi- 
tor; I was determined he should have 
a substitute. Paying my fee and mak- 
ing my way into the room, I found 
that the situation was indeed one in 
which units rated high. There were 
not more than twenty people present, 
and the appearance of this meagre 
group was not in striking harmony 
with the statement on the placard 
without, that Professor Fargo’s enter- 
tainment was thronged with the intel- 
lect and fashion of the metropolis. 
The Professor was on the platform, 
unfolding his budget of miracles; be- 
hind him, as at P——, sat the Colonel 
and his daughter. The Professor was 
evidently depressed by the preponder- 
ance of empty benches, and carried 
off his revelations with an indifferent 
grace. Disappointment made him 
brutal. He was heavy, vulgar, slip- 
shod; he stumbled in his periods, and 
bungled more than once in his guesses 
when the folded papers with the names 
were putinto the hat. His brow wore 
a vicious, sullen look, which seemed 
to deepen the expression of melan- 
choly patience in his companions. I 
trembled for my friends. The Colo- 
nel had told me that his bargain with 
his impresario was a poor one, and I 
was sure that if, when the ‘* Combina- 
tion” was in a run of luck, as it had 
been at P , his dividend was scanty, 
he was paying a heavy share of the pen- 
alty for the present eclipse of fortune. 
I sat down near the door, where the 
hall was shrouded in a thrifty dim- 
ness, so that I had no fear of being re- 
cognized. The Professor evidently 
was reckless—a fact which rather puz- 
zled me in so shrewd a man. Wher 
he had brought his own performance 
to an unapplauded close, instead of 
making his customary speech on be- 
half of his coadjutor, he dropped 
Into a chair and gaped in the face of 
nis audience. But the Colonel, after 
& pause, threw himeelf into the breach 
—or rather lowered himself into it 
with stately gravity—and addressed 
his humble listeners (half of whom 
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were asleep) as if they had been the 
flower of the Intellect and Fashion. But 
if his manner was the old one, his dis- 
course was new. He had too many 
ideas to repeat himself, and, although 
those which he now attempted to ex- 
pound were still above the level of 
my frivolous apprehension, this un- 
bargained abundance of inspiration 
half convinced me that his claim té 
original genius was just. If there had 
been something grotesquely sad in his 
appexl to the irresponsive intellect of 
P , it was almost intolerably dis- 
mal to sit there and see him grappling 
with the dusky void of Excelsior Hall. 
The sleepers waked up, or turned 
over, at least, when Miss Gifford came 
forward. She wore, as yet, neither a 
pink dress noran artificial garland, but 
it seemed to me that I detected here 
and there an embryonic hint of these 
ornaments—a ruffle round her neck, a 
colored sash over her black dress, a 
eurl or two more in her hair. But 
her manner was as childish, as simple 
and serene as ever; the empty bench- 
es had no weary meaning for her. 


I confess that in spite of my per- 
sonal interest in my friend, the enter- 
tainment seemed wofully long; more 
than once I was on the point of de- 
parting, and awaiting the conclusion 


in the street. But I had not the heart 
to inflict upon the poor Colonel the 
sight of aretreating spectator. When 
at last my twenty companions had 
shuffled away, I made my way to the 
platform and renewed acquaintance 
with the trio. The Professor nodded 
with uncompromising familiarity, the 
Colonel seemed cordially glad to see 
me, and Itis daughter, as I made her 
my bow, gazed at me with even more 
than usual of her clear-eyed frank- 
ness. She seemed to wonder what 
my reappearance meant for them. It 
meant, to begin with, that I went the 
next day to see the Colonel at his 
lodging. It was a terribly modest lit- 
tle lodging, but he did me the honors 
with a grace which showed that he 
had an old habit of hospitality. He 
admitted frankly that the “*Combina- 
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tion” had lately been doing a very 
poor business, but he made the ad- 
mission with a gloomy stoicism which 
showed me that he had been looking 
the event full in the face, and had as- 
sented to it helplessly. They had 
gene their round in the country, with 
varying success. They had the mis- 
fortune to have a circus keeping just 
in advance of them, and beside the 
gorgeous pictorial placards of this es- 
tablishment, their own superior prom- 
ises, even when swimming in a del- 
uge of exclamation points, seemed 
pitifully “What are my 
daughter and I,” said the Colonel, 
‘after the educated elephant and the 
female trapezist? What even is the 
Professor, after the great American 
clown?” Their profits, however, had 
been kept fairly above the minimum, 
and victory would still have hovered 
about their banners if they had been 
content to invoke her in the smaller 
towns. The Professor, however, iu 
spite of remonstrance, had suddenly 
steered for New York, and what New 
York was doing for them I had seen the 
night before. The last half dozen 
performances had not paid for the 
room and the gas. The Colonel told 
me that he was bound by contract for 
five more lectures, but that when 
these were delivered he would dis- 
solve the partnership. The Professor, 
in insisting on coming to the city, had 
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shown a signal want of shrewdness; 
and when his shrewdness failed him, 
what had you left? What to attempt 
himseif, the Colonel couldn’t imagine. 
** At the worst,” he said, “ my daugh- 
ter can go into an asylum, and I can 
go into the poor-house.”» On my 
asking him whether his colleague had 
yet established, according to his vow, 
the verities of ‘spiritual magnetism,” 
he stared in surprise and seemed quite 
to have forgotten the Professor’s en- 
gagement to convert him. ‘Oh, I’ve 
let him off,” he said, shaking his head. 
‘“‘He was tipsy when he made the 
promise, and I expect to hear no more 
about it.” 

I was very busy, and the pensive old 
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man was gloomy company; but his 
characters and his fortunes had sucha 
melancholy interest that I found time 
to pay him several visits. He evi- 
dently ws thankful to be diverted 
from his sombre self-consciousness and 
his paternal anxiety, and, when once 
he was aroused from the dogged re- 
signation in which he seemed plunged, 
enjoyed vastly the chance to expatiate 
on his multitudinous and irrealizable 


theories. Most of the time his mean- 


ing was a cloud bank to me, but I 


listened, assented, applauded; I felt 
the charm of pure intellectual passion. 
I incline to believe that he had ex- 
cogituted extremely valuable 
ideas. We took long walks through 
the crowded The Cvlonel 
w2s indefatigable, in spite of his lean- 
nessand pallor. Hestrode along with 
great steps, talking so loud, half the 
time, in his high, quavering voice, 
that even the eager pedestrians in the 
lower latitudes of Broadway slacken- 
glance back at him. He 
declared that the crowded streets gave 


some 


streets. 


ed pace to 


him a strange exhilaration, and the 
mighty human hum of the great city 
quickened his heart-beats almost to 
pain. More than he stopped 
short, on the edge of a curbstone or 
in the middle of a crossing, and laying 


DS 


once 


his hand on my arm, with a deeper 
glow beneath his white 
broke into a kind of rhapsody of tran- 
scendental thought. ‘It’s for all 
these millions I would work, if they 
would let me!” he cried. ‘It’s to 
the life of great cities my schemes are 
addressed. It’s to make millions 
wiser and better that I stand pleading 
my cause so long after I have earned 
my rest.”” One day he seemed taciturn 
and preoccupied. He talked much less 
than usual, noticed nothing, and walk- 
ed with his eyes on the pavement. [ 
imagined that, in a phrase with which 
he had made familiar, he had 
caught the tail of an idea and was 
holding it fast, in spite of its slippery 
contortions. As we neared his lodg- 
ing at the end of our walk, he stopped 
abruptly in the middle of the street, 


eyebrows, 


me 
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and I had to give him a violent pull to 
rescue him from a rattling butcher’s 
cart. When we reached the pave- 
ment he stopped again, grasped me 
by the hand, and fixed his eyes on me 
with a very extraordinary exaltation. 
We were at the top of the shabby 
cross-street in which he had found a 
shelter. A row of squalid tenements 
faced us, and half a dozen little Irish 
ragamuffins were sprawling beneath 
our feet, between their doorways and 
the gutter. “Eureka! Eureka!” he 
cried. “I’ve found it—I’ve found 
it!” And on my asking him what he 
had found, ‘Something science has 
groped for, for ages—the solution of 
the incalculable! Perhaps, too, my 
fortune; certainly my immortality! 
Quick, quick! Before it vanishes I 
must get atmy pen.” And he hurried 
me along to his dingy little dwelling. 
On the doorstep he paused. “TI can’t 
tell you now,” he cried. “I must 
fling it down in black and white. But 
for heaven’s sake, come to-night to 
the lecture, and in the first flush of ap- 


prehension I think I can knock off a 


statement!” To the lecture I prom- 
ised tocome. At the same moment I 
raised my eyes and beheld in the win- 
dow of the Colonel’s apartment the 
ominous visage of Professor Fargo. 
I had been kindled by the Colonel’s 
ardor, but somehow I was suddenly 
chilled by the presence of the Pro- 
fessor. I feared that, be the bril- 
liancy of my friend’s sudden illumina- 
tion what it might, the shock of meet- 
ing his unloved confrére under his own 
roof would loosen his grasp of his idea. 
I found a pretext for keeping him 
standing a moment, and observed that 
the Professor disappeared. The next 
moment the door opened and he step- 
ped forth. He had put on his hat, I 
suppose, hastily; it was cocked to- 
ward one side with a jauntiness which 
seemed the clintax of his habitual 
swagger. He was evidently in better 
spirits than when I listened to him at 
Excelsior Hall; but neither the Pro- 
fessor’s smiles nor his frowns were 
those of an honest man. He bestow- 
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ed on my companion and me one of 
the most expansive of the former, 
gave his hat a cock in the opposite 
direction, and was about to puss on. 
But suddenly bethinking himself, he 
paused and drew from his pocket a 
small yellow ticket, which he present- 
ed tome. It was admission to Excel- 
sior Hail. 

“If you can use this to-night,” he 
said, ‘I think you'll see something out 
of the common.” This intimation, ac- 
companied with a wink of extreme 
suggestiveness, seemed to indicate 
that the Professor also, by a singular 
coincidence, had had a flash of artistic 
inspiration. But giving me no fur- 
ther clue, he rapidly went his way. AS’ 
I shook hands in farewell with the 
Colonel, I saw that the light of the 
old man’s new inspiration had gone 
out in angry wonderment over the 
Professor’s errand with his daughter. 

I can hardly define the vague ap- 
prehensiveness which led me to make 
that evening a peculiarly prompt ap- 
pearance at Excelsior Hall. There 
was no one there when I arrived, and 
for half an hour the solitude remained 
unbroken. At last a shabby little man 
came in and sat down on the last 
bench, in the shade. We remained a 
while staring at the white wall behind 
the three empty chairs of the per- 
formers and listening to the gas- 
burners, which were hissing with an 
expressiveness which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was most distressing. At 
last my companion left his place and 
strolled down the aisle. He stopped 
before the platform, turned about, sur- 
veyed the capacity of the room, and 
muttered something between a groan 
and an imprecation. Then he came 
back toward meand stopped. He had 
a dirty shirt-front, a scrubby beard, a 
small, wrathful black eye, and a nose 
unmistakably Judaic. 

“If you don’t want to sit and be 
lectured at all alone,” he said, “I 
guess you'd better go.” 

I expressed a hope that some one 
would turn up yet, and said that I 
preferred to remain, in any event, as 
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I had a particular interest in the per- 
formance. 

‘A particular interest?” he cried; 
“that’s about what I’ve got. I’ve got 
the rent of my room to collect. This 
thing has been going on here for 
three weeks now, and I haven't seen 
the first dollar of my profits. It’s 
been going down hill steady, and I 
think the Professor, and the Colonel, 
and the deaf and dumb young woman 
had better shut up shop. They ain’t 
appreciated; they’d better try some 
other line. There’s mighty little to 
this thing, anyway; it ain’t what I 
@3ll an attractive exhibition. I’ve got 

: offer for the premises for a month 

“from the Cxnadian Giantess, and I 
mean to ask the present company to 
pay me down and vacate.” 

It looked, certainly, as if the **Com- 
bination” would have some difficulty 
in meeting its engagements. The 
Professor's head emerged inquiringly 
from a door behind the stage and dis- 
appeared, after a brief communion 
with the vacuity of the scene. Ina 
few minutes, however, the customary 
trio and scated itself 
gravely on the platform. The Pro- 
fessor thrust his thumbs into his waist- 
coat and drummed on the floor with 
his toes, as if it cost his shrewdness a 
painful effort to play any longer at 
expectation. The Colonel sat stiff 
and solemn, with his eyes on the 
ground. The young girl gazed forth 
upon the ungrateful void with her 
characteristically irresponsible tran- 
quillity. For myself, after listening 
some ten minutes more for an ad- 
vancing tread, I leaned my elbows on 
the back of the bench before me and 
buried my head; I couldn’t bear any 
longer to look at the Colonel. At 
last I heard a scramble behind me, 
and looking round, saw my little Jew 
erecting himself on his feet on a 
bench. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried out, “I 
don’t address the young woman; I’m 
told she can’t hear. I suppose the 
man with the biggest audience has a 
right tospeak. ‘The amount of money 
in this hall to-night is just thirty 


came forth 
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cents—unless, indeed, my friend here 
is on the free list. Now it stunds to 
reason that you can’t pay your night’s 
expenses out of thirty cents. I think 
we might as well turn down some of 
this gas; we can still see to settle our 
little account. To have it paid will 
gratify me considerably more than 
anything youcandothere. I don’tjudge 
your entertainment; I’ve no doubtit’sa 
very smart thing. But it’s very evi- 
dent it don’t suit this city. It’s too in- 
tellectual. I’ve got something else in 
view—I don’t mind telling you it’s 
the Canadian Giantess. It is going to 
open to-morrow with a matinée, and 
I want to put some props under that 
platform. So you'd better pay this 
young man his money back, and go 
home to supper. But before you 
leave, I’]l trouble you for the sum of 
ninety-three dollars and eighty-seven 
cents.” 

The Professor stroked his beard; 
the Colonel didn’t move. The little 
Jew descended from his perch and ap- 
proached the platform with his bill in 
his hand. In a moment! followed him. 

“We're a failure,” the Pro- 
fessor, at last. ** Very well! I’m not 
discouraged; Im a practical man, 
I’ve got an idea in my head by which, 
six months hence, I expect to fill the 
Academy of Music.” ‘Then, after a 
pause, turning to his 
“Colonel, do you happen to have 
ninety-three dollars and eighty-seven 
cents?” 

The Colonel slowly raised his eyes 
and looked at him; I shall never for- 
get the look. 

‘Seriously speaking,” the Professor 
went on, daunted but for an instant, 
*¢you’re liable for half the debt. But 
Ill assume your share on a certain 
condition. I have in my head the 
plan of another entertainment. Our 
friend here is right; we have been too 
intellectual. Very good!” and he 
nodded at the empty benches. “I've 
learned the lesson. Henceforth I’m 
going to be sensational. My great 
sensation ’— and he paused a moment 


said 


companion, 


to engage again the eye of the Colonel, 
who presently looked vaguely up at 
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him—‘* is this young lady!” and he 
thrust out a hand toward Miss Gif- 
ford. “Allow me to exhibit your 
daughter for a month, in my own way 
and according to my own notions, and 
I assume your debt.” 

The young girl dropped her eyes 
on the ground, but kept her place. 
She had evidently been schooled. 
The Colonel slowly got up, glaring 
and trembling with indignation. I 
wished to cut the knot, and I interrupt- 
ed his answer. ‘“ Your inducement is 
null,” I said to the Professor. “I as- 
sume the Colonel's debt. It shall be 
paid this moment.” 

Professor Fargo gave an honestly 
gleeful grin; this was better even 
than the Colonel’s assent. ‘ You re- 
fuse your consent then,” he demanded 
of the old man, “to your daughter’s 
appearance under my exclusive man- 
agement.” 

“Utterly!” cried the Colonel. 

“You are aware, I suppose, that 
she’s of age?” 

The Colonel stared at me with a 
groan, ** What under heaven is the 
fellow coming to?” 

“To this!” responded the Profess- 
or; and he fixed his eye for a mo- 
ment on the young girl. She imme- 
diately looked up at him, rose, ad- 
vanced, and stood before him. Her 
face betrayed no painful consciousness 
of what she was doing, and I have 
often wondered how far, in her 
strangely simple mood and _ na- 
ture, her consciousness on this occa- 
sion was a guilty one. I never ascer- 
tained. This was the most unerring 
stroke I had seen the Professor per- 
form. ‘The poor child fixed her 
charming eyes on his gross, flushed 
face, and awaited his commands. She 
was fascinated; she had no will of her 
own. ‘You'll be so good as to 
choose,” the Professor went on, ad- 
dressing her in spite of her deafness, 
“between your father and me. He 
sys we're to part. I say you're to 
follow me. What do you say?” 

For all answer, after caressing him 
a moment with her gentle gaze, she 
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dropped before him on her knees. The 
Colonel sprang toward her with a 
sort of how] of rage and grief, but she 
jumped up, retreated, and tripped 
down the steps of the platform into 
the room. She rapidly made her way 
to the door. There she paused and 
looked back at us. Her father stood 
staring after her in helpless bewilder- 
ment. The Professor disappeared 
into the little ante-room behind the 
stage, and came back in a moment 
jamming his hat over his eyes and 
carrying the young girl’s shawl. He 
reached the edge of the platform, and 
then, stopping, shook the forefinger 
with the turquoise ring at the Co- 
lonel. 

“What do you say now?” hecried. 
“Ts spiritual magnetism a humbug?” 

The little Jew rushed after him, 
shrieking and brandishing the unpaid 
bill; but the Professor cleared at 
half a dozen strides the interval which 
divided him from the door, caught the 
young girl round the waist, and made 
a triumphant escape. Half an hour 
later the Colonel and I left the lit- 
tle Jew staring distractedly at his un- 
retributed gas-burners. 

I walked home with the old man, 
and, having led him into his shabby 
refuge, suffered him to make his way 
alone, with groans, and tears, and im- 
precations, into his daughter’s empty 
room. At last he came tottering out 
again; it seemed as if he were going 
mad. I brought him away by force, 
and he passed the night in my own 
quarters. He had spoken shortly be- 
fore of the prospect of an asylum for 
his daughter, but it became evident 
that the asylum would have to be for 
him. 

I sometimes go to see him. He 
spends his days covering little square 
sheets of paper with algebraic signs, 
but Iam assured by his superintend- 
ent, who understands the matter, that 
they represent no coherent mathe- 
matical operation. I treated 
myself to the “sensation ” of attend- 
ing Professor Fargo’s new entertain- 
ment. 


never 


Henry JAMES, JR. 





EDMOND ABOUT AT HOME. 


HE rising ground behind the 
church of the Trinity in Paris 

is a little French Parnassus, for here 
dwells a group of noted writers, at 
their head the subject of this sketch, 


who lives in Douai street. At the 


bottom of the spacious stairway a co- 
lossal Egyptian statue, whose base is 


marked with the characters of the 
East, keeps guard at the portal. At 
the entrance of the apartment on the 
second landing another of life size 
stands on one side of the doorway, 
and on the other reposes an Apis ox in 
bronze. In the ante-room there are 
still one or more objects from the Nile 
country. The drawing-room is large 
and lofty, and contains massive furni- 
ture. Through an open doorway on 
one side are seen a study whose 
walls are lined with books, and let- 
ters and manuscripts arranged in or- 
der on a writing table. On the walls 
of the drawing-room are two portraits 
by Baudry—one of the host in the fur- 
red costume of a northern traveller, 
and the other of the baby, the last 
born of the household. In looking at 
these portraits by this noted painter, 
I remember how M. About made his 
acquaintance, as he tells in one of his 
books—on a day when the sun was hot 
enough to cook eggs, in a fossil cham- 
ber of Pompeii, where Baudry was 
seated and hard at work on a small 
fresco. 

Our host is of medium height, and 
rather stout, but not so much so as to 
interfere with his activity and grace- 
fulness, for About is graceful. He 
is so quick and restless in his move- 
ments, one cannot help wondering 
how he gathered even the fat which 
he carries. Before seeing him I 
had imagined a different portrait—a 
sinewy man with something of that 
lean and hungry look which Shake- 
speare gives to Cassius—on account of 


his known activity. It is not, how- 
ever, intended to convey the idea that 
he is what is called a fat man, for he 
is not. For his years—forty-six, ac- 
cording to Vapereau—he may be re- 
garded as a man of almost symmetri- 
sal proportions. 

He wears all his beard, but not long, 
half of which is light brown and the 
other half gray. The hair is 
quite gray, yet this hue does not rob 


also 


him of a certain youngish appearance 
which it is the privilege of some men 
to possess as long as they live, and 
of whom the jaunty Palmerston was 
noted example. His face suggests a 
Russian type, and usually wears an 
expression of gentleness, which occa- 
sionally changes into a sharp, search- 
ing look, that quickly fades, however, 
into normal geniality. His traits are 
not sufficiently regular to answer to 
the description of a handsome man, 
but the intelligence which lights 
them up entitles their owner to some- 
thing more than such an appella- 
tion. 

While we are talking, a troop of 
handsome children, numbering five, 
the oldest not exceeding seven years, 
make their appearance, with their 
mother, Mme. About, a small, self- 
possessed, and intelligent woman, as 
one can see by a glance at her face. 
With this irruption, there is baby talk 
and coddling. The youngest—immor- 
talized by Baudry—toddles fearlessly 
about the legs of the strangers, and 
when picked up pulls their beards as 
if they were old acquaintances; she 
answers several questions put to her 
in a way that is not quite clear to the 
new-comers, but which, of course, the 
mother understands perfectly. This 
my mind how 
much the French people make of their 
children, playing with them and hu- 
moring them in a way to which we as 


scene impresses on 
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a rule are unaccustomed. One of the 
guests cynically observes that it is 
because the families are much more 
numerous in America. In the midst 
of the talk with the children, a man- 
servant appears at the dining-room 
door and utters the sacramental 
“* Madame is served.” 

We are seven at table: the host 
and hostess, two of the elder children, 
Emile Bayard the artist, Pierre Pichot, 
the editor of the “Revue Britan- 
nique,” and myself. The repast is 
cheery and comfortable, and it is a 
pleasant home-picture to see the au- 
thor cutting up the meat into small 
bits on the plates of the children, 
pouring them their portions of wine, 
and turning to them occasionally, in 
parenthesis, in the midst of the general 
conversation, to ask what they want. 
It is plain, Edmond About is a tender 
father. 

He is unusually full and varied in 
his information, as his readers know. 
M. Pichot, who has devoted a por- 
tion of his life to the subject, speaks 
of certain experiments then being 
made in floriculture in the Acclima- 
tion Garden, when the Amphitryon 
enters into it as if it were his special- 
ty. The love of flowers runs through 
all his books. During the latter por- 
tion of the repast the family physician 
drops in for a few minutes, and gives 
a scientific account of an interesting 
case under his charge at the hospital, 
yet not of a nature to impair the ap- 
petite. This stimulates the host, and 
he furnishes an interesting statement 
of a particular case which came un- 
der his observation near the eastern 
frontier during the late war, and in 
doing so exhibits a physiological 
knowledge usually confined to sur- 
geons, and which recalls his ** Nose of 
the Notary ” and the ‘Man with the 
broken Ear.” 

He speaks of Hawthorne and Poe 
with some degree of enthusiasm, but 
does not unduly exalt Cooper, as many 
Frenchmen do. As for Bret Harte, he 
considers him a Frenchman, or ra- 
ther, as he observes, when an artist 
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works like him he belongs to all 
countries. He thinks the time is op- 
portune for a French book on Ameri- 
ca; that nothing has been done since 
the time of de Tocqueville; that what 
has since appeared is superficial and 
too black or too rosy. If he ever goes 
to America, he has an idea he will try 
his hand on the people and their insti- 
tutions. 

As he pours me a glass of Burgun- 
dy, he refers to the absence of wine on 
the tables of the masses in America, 
and thinks from what he hears of the 
exhilarating air there, that it is hardly 
needed as it is in France. He believes 
the wide-spread system of public lec- 
turing in the country is one of the best 
signs of mental and moral culture; in 
France people can only be brought 
together in great numbers for danc- 
ing, music, or the drama; in the 
provinces there are no lectures, and in 
Paris only in one place, where come- 
dy and music are added to make them 
remunerative. It is rather an ordina- 
ry business, in which few or no noted 
men engage. In America there isa 
parliamentary formality in the presen- 
tation of the lecturer, sometimes a 
person taking the chair as in England, 
which is interestiug to Frenchmen. 
He thinks the way a lecturer is pre- 
sented to the audience in the States— 
“the most ilhustrious, etc.” —must be 
trying to a modest man. 

He is Parisian, and keeps the run 
of the bagatelles of the town as he 
does of more important events. He 
knows the name of the last horse 
which won at Longchamps, and is 
acquainted with the last gossip in the 
loves of the Prince de Crétinisme and 
Mile. Trois Etoiles. The blagues 
which circulate on the boulevards 
between the Madeleine and the fau- 
bourg Montmartre are to him house- 
hold words. This is the froth, for the 
wave on which he is borne is politics. 
On being asked if he has no regrets 
for the artistie life he abandoned to 
write novels, he confesses to long- 
ings for the old work. There are 
times when he detests his occupation 
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of journalist, but he has a passion for 
it. 

He is one of the few men who talk 
as weil as they write. His favorite 
position is to stand before the mantel- 
piece; his talk is not pretentious or 
speechy, but of an easy brilliant kind 
that I have never heard equalled. 
There is no wit of the bagman here— 
no puns or thumping jokes. He does 
not absorb the time, but, on a slight in- 
dication of another desiring to say 
something, stops; the other talker puts 
up his conversational fence, then 
About stakes it down and puts a rider 
on it, and the subject is finished. Al- 
exandre Dumas is often cited as one 
of the wits of Paris, but he is inferior 
to About. There are occasional indi- 
cations of present labor or previous 
preparation in the mots of Dumas; 
those of About are spontaneous, as any 
one can tell who hears them. He is, 
in a word, a French Sydney Smith. 
Like most men who are adroit in this 
way, he occasionally estranges a 
friend with his tongue, from not being 
able to resist the temptation of saying 
a good thing. The lemon and the su- 
gar are arranged in the proportions of 
Balzac’s scene of the private cabinet of 
the restaurant where Bixio and Blondet 
give themselves over to improvisation. 

Since getting into politics he has 
received some pretty hard knocks, and 
gives as good as he gets. This fight- 
ing is said to have robbed him of a 
certain airiness which belonged to him 
in his social intercourse, and to have 
somewhat deepened the lines in his 
character. He is not altogether satis- 
fied with the way that he has been used 
by the world, and this dissatisfaction 
often turns what would otherwise be 
a gentle tap into a heavy blow, which 
he administers to men more successful 
but of less ability than himself. This 
bit of sour in the sweet makes of him 
a formidable satirist. He appears in 
this character for ten or fifteen min- 
utes as he stands against the mantel- 
piece, in a piece of word-painting of 
one of the notable men of France. 
The artist draws him in grotesque 
lines, and paints him with lively co- 
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lors; then he puts on the sombre tints 
until the picture deepens into denun- 
ciation. In the prefatory phase of the 
picture, where the notable man, who is 
well advanced in years, is held up un- 
der the arms to have his shoulders 
strapped with the grand cordon of a 
neighboring power, recalling the fig- 
ure of the superannuated diplomat of 
the “Vie Parisienne,” the tableau is 
charged with humor, and there is an 
outburst of hilarity from the listeners. 
This is skilfully done, and we almost 
believe in the portrait which has been 
modelled before us. It is only on re- 
flection that it is seen to be but true in 
part. During the flow of clear and 


liquid language, he is not given over to 
grimace and gesture as many of his 


countrymen are. Mobility of expres- 
sion in the face, and an occasional 
quick movement of the hand, but no 
exaggeration. As he he 
looks into the face of each listener, 
and almost divines his thought before 
he speaks it. His utterance is rapid, 
but never to the extent of interfering 
with distinct articulation. Two cur- 
rents of thought go through his mind, 
for as he continues to talk on some in- 


proceeds, 


teresting theme, he passes me a cigar, 
and lights me a match. Thus the 
host is not lost in the talker. Here 
and there in the verbal fireworks, a 
squib is lighted at the expense of the 
present government of France, ironi- 
cally termed the government of moral 
order, for the pyrotechnist is a repub- 
lican of the school of Thiers. 

There is some talk of Taine and of 
his defeat at the French Academy, 
when About observes that this gifted 
writer had come to the same resolu- 
tion as himself—never to subject him- 
self to the possibility of another de- 
feat. On my expressing some curi- 
osity with regard to the author of the 
“History of English Literature,” the 
host cordially offers to have us togeth- 
er some day at table, ‘‘ when,” adds 
he with a smile, “he will turn 
the pages of your mind as if you were 
This is coupled with 


over 


a new book.” 
one of those delicate compliments of 
which Frenchmen have the secret. 
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After speaking of the suicide of 
Beulé in connection with a theory of 
temporary derangement of the mind, 
he relates that one evening while he 
was with Dumas, Meilhac, and Halévy, 
on the boulevard, they spoke of this 
subject. Meilhac—well known for 
his prodigalities in the demi-monde— 
having left them, Dumas observed 
that it was 2 pity a man of such talent 
should give himself over to such fool- 
ishness—‘*t you see he is cracked.” 
Dumas—noted for drugging himself 
with many kinds of medicines for 
maladies real or imaginary—having 
next left them, Halévy remarked that 
it was to be regretted a man of such 
parts should have a bee in his bonnet. 
Whereupon he bid Halévy good-night, 
and as he went home he could not help 
thinking—to leave himself out of the 
question—that the last was perhaps 
the most cracked of the three. 

He gives an account of the recep- 
tion of an American delegation at the 
house of M. Thiers, on the occasion 
of the presentation of a testimonial 
gift, this statesman having been the 
recipient of several such from people 
of French origin in the United States. 
The spokesman of the committee, 
fresh from the land of the bird of free- 
dom, witha certain solemnity of man- 
ner, passed the object to the ex-Presi- 
dent, who, after examination, said it 
was very handsome. The spokesman, 
with his eye on the recipient, as if he 
were the presiding officer of a parlia- 
mentary body, said he had a few re- 
marks to make on behalf of the donors. 
Make them, said M. Thiers informally, 
as he adjusted his spectacles. The 
head of the committee returned that 
he had reduced them to writing, and 
solemnly produced a scroll of paper. 
M. Thiers reached for it, and the 
spokesman reluctantly resigned it. 
The statesman, stroking upward the 
noted point of hair, observed conver- 
sationally that he would look over the 
written remarks at his earliest con- 
venience; he had no doubt that they 
were worthy of those in whose behalf 
they were made; then made a move- 
ment as if he were going to put the 
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scroll of paper in his pocket for future 
consideration; but Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, or Jules Simon, more fami- 
liar with American usages, whispered 
in his ear to ask the spokesman to 
read it, which he did. The spokes- 
man opened the paper, assumed a 
solemn aspect, and declaimed the 
usual platitudes: the disasters of 
France were deeply deplored; the 
ship of state had passed through a ter- 
rible storm, and the illustrious states- 
man had piloted her through it; she 
had not yet reached port, owing to the 
absence from the wheel of the distin- 
guished helmsman, but it was to be 
hoped that he would soon be back at 
his place. This oratory in presence 
of such a limited group surprised M. 
Thiers, and he looked around once or 
twice as if to assure himself that he 
was not in the Chamber. When it 
terminated he passed his hand over 
the point of sturdy hair, and ina pure- 
ly conversational manner, in that well- 
known tenor voice, said it was very 
kind; it was true France had come 
through terrible disasters—the weath- 
er was bad—better days were in store 
for her—the season was backward— 
the republic would be established 
firmly, ete. This was done ina jerky, 
familiar fashion, which surprised the 
Americans, who had expected the host 
to make a speech in the style of that 
their orator delivered. ‘* Your coun- 
trymen,” says M. About, ‘“‘ who are 
in the habit of taking something fre- 
quently, if I am correctly informed, 
looked thirsty, but they went away 
with lips unmoistened and a rather 
poor opinion of the host’s hospitality, 
owing to M. Thiers’s ignorance of 
American customs.” 

The lines of the caricature of 
the former head of the nation are 
lightly traced, and with almost a loy- 
ing hand; in doing so he takes the 
same liberty with his chief which the 
adherents of Horace Greeley took with 
him. The little touch of satire at the 
American tendency toward speech- 
making whenever an occasion offers is 
too gentle and humorous to furnish a 
pretext for offence to the most sensitive. 
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On being asked which of his nov- 
els he likes most, he assumes that he 
does not like any of them much, and 
feels, when he takes one up, as if it 
ought to be written over again. This 
avowal shows the artist. He names 
two or three which have had ten or 
twelve editions—perhaps much more 
than they deserve, adds he—and ‘“‘ Ma- 
delon,” on which he spent some time 
and thought, had but four or five. 
From this, it is reasonable to infer 
that he has rather a secret liking for 
“‘Madelon.” The weakling is usually 
the favorite of a mother. I express a 
fondness for the * Roi des Monta- 
gnes,” and ask if he intended it for a 
faithful picture of Greek brigandage. 
Without exactly answering the ques- 
tion in the form it is put, he thinks 
subsequent events justified him in 
what he wrote. I observe that the 
type John Harris, therein, is flatter- 
ing to Americans. He always liked 
the Americans, and believes there are 
many John Harrises among them. A 
few remarks are made about another 
character in the volume, artistically 
superior to the one named—Herman 
Schultz, the German student, equipped 
with porcelain pipe and long loose 
coat of lasting, which flapped against 
his sides like a sail against the mast; 
but About soon changes the subject, 
showing a disinclination to talk about 
his novels. 

He belongs to a distinguished group 
of the Normal School, among them 
Prévost-Paradol, Taine, Beulé, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, and J. J. Weiss, who 
were professors therein. Napoleon 
founded this after of 
Athens and Sparta, intending it to be 
free from religious and political influ- 
ence of any kind, believing as he did 
that the orders of churches had until 
then furnished incomplete scholars. 
He desired a body of learned men 
‘‘whose doctrine would be safe from 
the fevers of fashion—a body that 
would be progressive even while the 
government slept, and whose statutes 
would be so national that none would 
think of destroying them.” Notwith- 
standing the national foundation on 
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which the school was raised, it was 
suppressed after the fall of the first 
empire, but after the revolution of 
1830 it recovered its former uses and 
privileges. The present conditions of 
admission are than 
the age between eighteen and 
twenty-four, no infirmity or constitu- 
tional vice, an aptitude for public in- 
struction, a diploma of bachelier és sci- 
ences for the scientific section, and an- 
other of bachelier és lettres for the sec- 
tion of letters, and a declaration to 
devote ten years to instruction in the 
manner and place which the State may 
direct. Those who present themselves 
as candidates are naturally young men 
of scholarly tastes. 

When a man issaid to belong to the 
Normal School, it is generally under- 
stood that he is one of its professors, 
who are among the most erudite of 
France. Founded as the institution 
to some extent, a rival of the 
schools under the direction of the 
churches, whether Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic, it has assumed, or been 
driven into, a position of antagonism 
to revealed religion, whose exponents 
in turn have attacked its professors 
with energy. There is 
fellowship among these professors, and 
there is one idea which they hold in 
The institution 
exercises such an influence in this di- 
rection, that the young man who en- 
ters it, whatever his opinions may be 
on the subject of religion, is pretty 
sure to come out of it an avowed Posi- 
tivist. Although the Normalians may 
dispute among themselves in minor 
matters, they stand together in their 
broad denial, and only accept the 
truth as it is furnished through the aid 
of accepted sciences. They do not 
cry their belief on the housetops, are 
not aggressive, but when attacked de- 
fend themselves skilfully with the 
wit and knowledge for which they are 
known, and this more than any other 
one thing has brought them into inti- 
mate fellowship. This anti-church 
trait is traditional in the school, and 
it is made a point of honor to stand by 
it. The only excuse which is accepted 
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is a change of conviction, for they aver 
that they seek the truth, and if any 
one thinks he has found it he has a 
right to believe in it. When a Nor- 
malian abandons the idea of the school, 
through ambition, as they aver that 
Beulé did in order to become Minis- 
ter of the Interior, this society treats 
him as a renegade. 

Yet most of them conform to the re- 
quirements of public opinion to the 
extent of putting no obstacles in the 
way of the performance of religious 
duties by their families, and their 
children are baptized and brought 
up as Christians. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is probable that the head 
of the family considers his own belief 
a misfortune rather than a privilege. 
In the Ecole Normale, this rational- 
ism is, of course, not taught from the 
professor’s chair, but it is sure to find 
its way into the mindsof the pupils all 
the same, for the example of a profes- 
sor is stronger than any precept he 
can teach. 

It will probably never be exactly 
known why two of their number— 
Prévost-Paradol and Beulé—killed 
themselves. How far an uncomfort- 
ing, unsustaining philosophy went to- 
ward impelling them to this sad end- 
ing, it is impossible to tell. There 
was nothing on the smooth surface 
which indicated trouble beneath. Pa- 
radol was one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the French Academy, a publi- 
cist of the first rank, a favorite in Pari- 
sian society, of comparatively good 
health; he had achieved political dis- 
tinction and received an important 
diplomatic mission. There was no 
domestic infelicity, as far as can be 
known. Under such circumstances 
most men would think only of living, 
but, to the surprise of friends as well 
as strangers, one night the possessor 
of so many advantages put a bullet 
through his head. Beulé had reached 
honors, riches, and power; it is true 
he had lost the portfolio of the Minis- 
try of the Interior, but he was still a 
deputy, and by new combinations 
might at any time have taken his seat 
again on the ministerial bench. Ac- 
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cording to appearances, there was 
everything to live for, and yet this 
brilliant pagan was found with a dag- 
ger in his heart. Their systems of 
philosophy, whatever they were, broke 
down. It is perhaps idle to speculate 
on such a subject, but one cannot help 
thinking that if they had been Chris- 
tians their lives would have been 
lengthened. 

The Normal School produces supe- 
rior critics in every department of art 
and science. The analytical training, 
as well as the traditions of the institu- 
tion, make them skeptical, and their 
skepticism holds the imagination in 
check. The critical faculty is culti- 
vated to the point of impairing origi- 
nality and the ardor of nature; hence 
it is that few or no writers of this 
school perform work that is popular 
in all classes. They create but little, 
yet none can tell better than they how 
good work should be done. These in- 
fluences have probably had their effect 
on the mind of About, and made him 
less imaginative and less inventive 
than he would have been under differ- 
ent training. Under other circum- 
stances he would probably have been 
an Alfred de Musset in prose, for he 
has the form and the tendencies. 

Those who graduate at the Ecole 
Normale are usually sent as professors 
into the provinces, to the different 
academies under control of the gov- 
ernment. A few are sent to the 
French school at Athens, maintained 
by the French government for the 
study of Greek literature and archeol- 
ogy. M. About entered this acade- 
my, and M. Beulé was there at the 
same time; also M. Méziére, now 
known because of membership in the 
French Academy. It was here that 
Beulé discovered his ancient stairway 
in the Acropolis, which opened the 
door of the Academy of Inscriptions 
for him, and brought him into public 
notice. M. About made archeologi- 
cal researches, but made no discovery. 
He returned to Paris, however, with 
something better—a study of modern 
Greece in manuscript, which, contra- 
ry to the experience of most writers 
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in their beginning, was read and ac- 
cepted without delay by one of the 
best publishers of Paris. The com- 


pensation was to be a trifling percent- 


age on the sales. The success of 
**Contemporary Greece” was so great 
that the publisher, Hachette, a shrewd 
man, who saw that he had to do with 
a future celebrity, voluntarily tore up 
the agreement made with the author, 
and offered him another more ad- 
vantageous, which was _ accepted. 
Thus the publisher turned the author 
into a friend, and in this character 
About inscribed a handsome tribute to 
Mme. Hachette, to whom one of his 
volumes is dedicated. Most of his 
books are prefaced with graceful tes- 
timonials of this nature, and in one of 
these, addressed to the Countess de 
Najac, the author appears in the char- 
acter of poet. 

The of ‘Contemporary 
Greece” was so great that its author, 
in search of similar work, bent his 
steps toward Egypt. It offered much 
the field as Greece—inferior 
government and many abuses, an an- 
cient people in decadence—and there 
would probably have been an effectual 
shaking up of the Nile country had 
the historical critic been suffered to 
enter it as a private individual. But 
“Contemporary Egypt” was never 
written, or if a few incipient notes 
were made therefor, they were never 
used. The Khedive saw the ma 
coming who had knocked down Greek 
stocks with his pen, and waylaid him 
as soon as he put foot in Egypt, and 
treated him like a prince royal, plac- 
ing horses, camels, boats, and palaces 
at his disposition, or rather thrusting 
them upon him. Egypt has never for- 
gotten how to do honor to the man of 
the West, from the time of Cleopatra 
down. Oriental courtesy and cordial- 
ity on all sides of him, and especially 
from the Khedive. There was no re- 
sisting such an attack, and About 
threw down his pen in despair. Thus, 
under pain of ingratitude, he could not 
tell what he saw and thought, so he 
drew his burnous about him and re- 
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signed himself to the reveries of lotus 
land, which afterward bore fruit ina 
novel called “‘ The Fellah,” containing 
all that About ever told the world 
about Egypt. 

Two or three years ago M. About, 
at the solicitation of M. Guizot, pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for ad- 
mission into the French Academy. 
He made the customary visits to the 
academicians, and twenty-two prom- 
ised him their votes. When the elec- 
tion took place the number was re- 
duced to fourteen. There were three 
candidates, and fifteen were necessary 
toachoice. That eight did not keep 
their promise was matter of surprise 
to me, who had always regarded the 
members of the French Academy as 
incapable of anything in this way. 
The apology is that they were too po- 
lite to say no when asked for their 
vote. M. About was presented under 
the patronage of M. Guizot, and when 
the election tock place he learned to 
his astonishment that M. Guizot was 
actively engaged in favor of another 
candidate, and that he had induced 
him—About—to enter the lists to di- 
vide the votes and insure that candi- 
date’s election, which, in effect, was 
the result. After it was over, as M. 
About was standing at the door of the 
Institute, in company with a few of 
the purely literary academicians, Oc- 
tave Feuillet, Emile Augier, and Jules 
Sandeau, who had adhered to him, M. 
Guizot, probably bethinking himself 
that this defeated candidate on whom 
he had turned his back possessed a 
tongue and a pen, approached and 
said: 

«“M. About, when you present your- 
self anew at this door, I beg to assure 
you in advance of my hearty sup- 
port.” 

“M. Guizot, I will never again 
knock at this door, but if I did I should 
not choose you for my portier,” was 
the answer of M. About, with the 
double meaning in the word portier, 
at which there was mutual lifting of 
hats and separation. 

There was in this something more 
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than the influence of Guizot. The de- 
feat was owing probably as much to 
his ungrateful taste for politics and his 
avowed materialism. That his work 
entitled him to the vacant chair, no 
unbiassed man of letters in France will 
deny. To him a seat in this body was 
a legitimate object of ambition, since 
it was created for such as him; and 
after asking the suffrages of the forty 
he missed the election by one vote. 
It may be doubted, however, whether 
he went seriously to work to get the 
place, as candidates usually do; for he 
has a habit of treating serious matters 
with a certain lightness, which must 
seem indecorous to the grave old men 
of the Mazarin Hotel—to say nothing 
of personal enmity, for the author of 
so many witticisms must now and 
then have sent an arrow pointed with 
ridicule into the assembly, and those 
who were hit had good memories. 
Alexandre Dumas the elder per- 
sisted in going into the kitchen to take 
a hand at the spit, and Ingres was un- 
happy unless he could play on the vi- 
olin. But these occupations were not 
pursued to the neglect of those callings 
to which they were born. If Dumas 
made those ragouts for which he was 
famous, he at the same time did much 
literary work. If Ingres played a 
good deal on the violin, he at the same 
time made pictures that will not easi- 
ly be forgotten. ‘The spider in the 
ceiling” of Edmond About is worse 
than either of these. It is politics. 
For a number of years he was on the 
brink, or paddling about in the shallow 
waters, of the political stream; and 
this terminated three or four years 
ago in the fatal plunge. The idea of 
having a political part in the history 
of his country has pursued him with 
unrest, and caused him, if he were not 
too proud to admit it, a good deal of 
pain. Journalism was thought to of- 
fer the best ladder to political prefer- 
ment, and he embraced it. Here he 
was at a disadvantage, for half a doz- 
en journalists in Paris can write as 
good if not better leaders than he, ai- 
though there is not a man in France 
17 
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capable of writing such words as he 
has written. It was thought, when he 
and Francisque Sarcey became editors 
of the “ XIX. Siécle,” that with two 
such men the success of the journal 
would be equal to any of its contem- 
poraries, which turns out not to be the 
case. That About’s articles are able, 
and often brilliant, few deny; but they 
fail to influence any large class of peo- 
ple even in his own party. 

There is no honor which the gov- 
ernment of any institution of France 
can confer on him that will add any- 
thing to his reputation, for he is un- 
questionably the first man novelist of 
his nation, and there is no better lau- 
rel than this. But M. About does not 
think so. He aspires to honors that 
are within the reach of ordinary men, 
and is indifferent to the gift with which 
he is especially endowed; yet he 
does not seem to possess the political 
sagacity necessary to obtain what he 
desires. Under the government of 
Thiers it was believed that he was at 
last going to pluck the fruit which 
had been so long in blossom, but for 
some reason or other it was not be- 
stowed, or was not accepted. 

The desire to engage in politics led 
him some years ago, when the tempo- 
ruil power of the Pope was a subject 
of general discussion, to write his im- 
pressions thereon in the ‘* Moniteur,” 
and they were so anti-papal that, on 
the pressing representations of the 
pontifical government, the official 
sheet declined to receive any more of 
his manuscript on this subject. Then 
he abandoned the feuilleton—the 
groand floor of the journal—and made 
a book, published at Brussels, entitled 
“The Roman Question,” which made 
a stir that is still fresh in the minds 
of the French people. The reason as- 
signed for publishing in Belgium was 
that the Pope had an arm possibly 
long enough to reach the author in his 
own country, and that the political 
freedom of the little country to the 
north offered more security. It was 
written lightly, incisively, and with a 
rattling fire of epigrams from one end 
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to the other. This brought the “ Pro- 
testation”’ from Dupanloup, the Bish- 
op of Orleans, which it was thought 
would silence the irreverent author; 
but he came forward again, and show- 
ed himself as skilful in defence as in 
attack. In this polemic About was 
as courteous as he was witty, and Du- 
panloup, who represents the cause of 
humility, modesty, charity, and all the 
rest of the virtues, used his cross as if 
it were a policeman’s mace. 

When he wrote such books as 
“‘L’Homme & lOrcille Cassée,” ** Le 
Nez d’un Notaire ” and “ Le Cas de M. 
Guérin,” he struck a new vein in liter- 
ature for French readers, although fa- 
miliar to us in the writings of Edgar 
A. Poe, in “‘The Case of Mr. Valde- 
mar,” “The Gold Bug,” and others; 
and it is probable that the work of the 
American writer suggested that of the 
French one. The leading aim of the 
three books of M. About which are 
named is to amuse almost to buffoon- 
ery; but behind this there is something 
else, which is a remarkable familiar- 
ity with the science of medicine. In 
the case of ‘‘ The Man with the broken 
Ear,” he develops a theory of fantas- 
tic probabilities, supported by physio- 
logical rules, in a fashion almost as 
eonvincing as Poe. As most readers 
will recollect, the interest turns on the 
resurrection of an embalmed colonel 
by means of tepid water, in which 
every step of the process appears to 
be taken according to the principles 
ofanadvanced and enlightened science. 
The choice of terms and the clearness 
of language, up to the moment of the 
awakening of the mummy, are remark- 
able; then the comedy begins, and the 
reader is amused to the end. 

In “*The Nose of the Notary ” the 
comedy is still more grotesque, but 
the case is more within the range of 
probabilities from a scientific point of 
view—the manufacture of a nose from 
a piece of another man’s flesh. The 
author turns the idea inside out, looks 
at it in every aspect, showing an in- 
timate acquaintance with all the ex- 
periments and theories practised and 
held by different savants. The comic 
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situations to which the acquisition of 
anew nose gives rise have amused 
every Frenchman of to-day who can 
read. In aword, the book is full of 
Gallic fun, and it will 
out of fashion than one of Moliére’s 
plays. 

The “Madelon ” is longer than any 
of his novels, and he was occupied three 
years in writing it. It exhibits the 
same elegance and vivacity in the form 
which characterizes all other 
works, the style being rapid, easy, and 
precise. The unity and the dramatic 
features of the plot are not equal to 
what has been written by some of his 
contemporaries. There is a lack of 
compactness and of striking situation, 
essential to maintain the interest un- 
flagging to the end. He has an aver- 
sion to painting a dramatic situation in 
its darkest colors, which probably arises 
from a distaste of the conventional 
and the melodramatic, and he foregoes 
the necessary touches which make of 
a man a villain, of a woman an an- 
gel. He exhibits an indifference to 
their moral nature which looks like 
skepticism, and at times we fancy him 
writing with something resembling 
the smile of Mephistopheles on his 
lips. There is but little effective pa- 
thos in this or any of his books. Paul 
Saint-Victor, much given to phrase- 
making, says that the “ pathetic string 
is wanting to his mocking violin,” 
which is an extreme way of putting 
it. ‘*Germaine ” is perhaps the least 
open to such criticism, for it contains 
afew scenes moderately touching, al- 
though not up to the possibilities of 
the occasion. These in the hands of 
Victor Hugo—that is, the Hugo of 
twenty years ago—would have exact- 
ed a tribute from the eyes of every 
reader. 

Epigrammatic sentences are met 
throughout his work, as well as the 
faculty of simple explanation. There 
is nothing dubious about his language, 
and him with pleasure 
wherever he leads us. In the discus- 
sion of a problem there is often the 
common sense of Voltaire, as well as 
his wit and precision. Indeed, he is 
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sometimes called ‘the little Vol- 
taire” by his journalistic adversaries, 
who charge him with imitating that 
writer. When may not accept 
his ideas, sometimes as audacious as 
they are unsafe, we cannot help ad- 
miring the clearness with which they 
are stated. 

In his novels, if the mother-idea is 
not strong enough to enchain the in- 
terest, there is compensation in com- 
plete and graphic detail, to say noth- 
ing of the general style. One cannot 


we 


help feeling, however, that his books 


would be still more popular if 
the moral status of each character 
were more clearly defined, for most 
of us believe that novels should be 
written for man’s improvement as 
well as his amusement. 

In the delineation of character, in 
humor, and in French expression, he 
is probably without a superior in 
France, He possesses the first named 
quality to an unusual degree for a 
Frenchman, and in composing his 
types their characteristics are some- 
times pushed to the point of Dickens’s 
broad caricature. One of these, for 
instance, is Bitterlin, in ‘** Trente et 
Quarante,” who is drawn in the same 
spirit of humeristic exaggeration as 
Captain Cuttle, which gives interest to 
the character, although it may be 
doubted if Captain Cuttle or Bitterlin 
existed in nature, except as 
something phenomenal. 

His art criticisms, published under 
the titles of ** Voyage a travers )’Ex- 
position Universelle,” and * Nos Ar- 
tistes au Salon,” are probably only 
second to those of Théopile Gautier. 
They are written with the vivacity 
which belongs to him, and for this 
one of the writer’s critics designated 
his work as “squirrel criticism.” The 
public, not sharing this opinion, recog- 
nized that elegance and vivacity do 
not necessarily imply want of thor- 
oughness; that they are qualities es- 
sentially French, and that without 
them the language would lose a part 
of its genius. There are people, how- 
ever, in all countries, who think that 
heaviness is another name for capacity. 
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“ Tolla,” the “Infame,” and several 
short stories, were published in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” the first 
named creating considerable discus- 
sion at the time of its appearance. 
The author, in the midst of his success 
in novel writing, wrote several plays, 
alone and in collaboration; but none 
of them are up to the level of his 
work in other fields. ‘ Guillery,” a 
piece of three acts, was given at the 
National Theatre with great expecta- 
tions; but it fell, and was withdrawn 
after the second representation. His 
**Gaétana,” given at the Odéon, was 
withdrawn after the fourth or fifth, in 
the midst of a tumult, in which his 
enemies political and religious joined 
against him. Singular to say, ac- 
cording to M. About, Gambetta was 
a conspicuous figure in this theatrical 
commotion, he making it a pretext 
for getting up an agitation under the 
Empire. The unsuccessful playwright 
afterward published these two plays 
with several others under the title of 
‘“‘The Impossible Theatre,” 
himself the first to satirize his drama- 
tic work. 

In his wide range, he has gone from 
ancient Greek stories to the element- 
ary principles of economy for the use 
of the working man; and in his 
“*A. B. C. of the Worker,” he gives a 
simple explanation of capital, labor, 
codperation, and other subjects, which 
often puzzle wiser heads than those 
for whom this volume is designed; and 
here he shows that remarkable lucid- 
ity of style seen in all that he has done. 

He is indefatigable, and has occu- 
pied public attention ever since his 
first book appeared, in the different 
characters of novelist, publicist, play- 
wright, and philosopher. Each pro- 
duction has awakened an interest, and 
sometimes enmity; for, as a thinker, 
he is necessarily an agitator of public 
thought, having well defined enemies 
and friends. He probably has the 
largest circle of cultivated readers of 
any living author in France, with the 
exception of Victor Hugo, and possi- 
bly George Sand. 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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ARBITRATION 

Tue resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives, counselling nations to 
try arbitrament before resorting to war, 
was, like the similar votes of the English 
and Italian parliaments, excellent in aim, 
though it may prove empty in result. If 
an invalid expression of opinion, at least 
it was an expression of the right opinion ; 
and it is something to have the will, even 
without the way. England, Italy, and 
America would probably fight each other 
as quickly after these soft words as be- 
fure ; but the clear enunciation of a prin- 
Besides, in these 
days of prodigious budgets, every Eu- 
ropean nation must welcome any substi- 
tute for huge armies, while to Ameri- 
cans their Geneva victory seems ground 
enough for the resolve of Congress. Re- 
gard France and Germany, England and 
Russia, Italy and Austria, piling up 
against each other fortress upon fortress, 
army on army, fleet on fleet—their peace 
establishments! It would bea godsend 
fur mankind to find a remedy, not against 
wars, but against the need of guarding 
against warlike surprises. Wars may 
conceivably break out from time to time 
so long as human nature remains as it is ; 
but arbitration would bear noble fruit 
eyen in delaying the resort toarms. The 
suit might end in war after all, but the 
roundabout process would bea gain ; for, 
could there habitually be time enongh 
assured for raising forces and material af- 
ter the quarrel arises, the need of keeping 
enormous armies always afvot wouid be 
diminished. 

Unhappily, the very congresses that 
plead for peace in the abstract will 
throw a column of troops into a neigh- 
bor’s land on the instant of dispute; and 
tie common idea of patriotism, which so 
intimately connects itself with drums, 
guns, and conquest, is by no means paci- 
fic. The preamble of Congress was pre- 
posterous, as preambles commonly are: 
‘* Whereas, war is at all times destruc- 
tive of the material interests of a people, 
demoralizing in its tendencies, and at va- 
riance with an enlightened public senti- 


ciple is never a waste. 


ment,’’ etc. Does war at all times de- 
stroy the material interests of a people? 
How then was it with Germany in her 
war with France? 1s war always demor- 
alizing, and at variance with an enlight- 
ened public sentiment? How then was it 
with the war for the Union? Ask Sum- 
ner, the apostle of peace, and the Qua- 
kers who took the field. 
nonsense, and the 
The resolution was even practical, for 
one clause of it besought the treaty-mak- 
ing powers of the government to provide 
that hereafter, in treaties made between 
the United States and foreign powers, 
war shall not be declared by either of the 
contending powers against the other until 
efforts shall have been made to adjust all 
causes of difficulty by impartial arbitra- 
tion. There are indefinite phrases here, 
and besides, nations break treaties ; 
this treaty feature of the resolution saves 
it from any reproach of sentimental ab- 
straction 


The preamble is 
resolution is 


sense. 


still, 


ON UMBRELLAS. 

I WELL remember the witticism of Bob 
Audax, who once, in long-gone academic 
days, when old Vicars asked us the ques- 
tion from the text-book, ** To what sort 
of property is mere possession a complete 
title? ’’ promptly shouted ‘*‘ Umbrellas! ” 
which sally set the school upon a roar, 
our good-natured Vicars joining. Bub, the 
rogue, had answered from experience; 
but for that matter most men, however 
conservative on other points, are socialists 
in umbrellas. The number of them that 
we have lost, captured, and exchanged, 
depends on our years and the extent of 
our mingling with mankind. Oddly 
enough, though the instruments are an- 
cient as the race, it is only a modern and 
Christian trait—this communism in um- 
brellas. They date back at least to Jo- 
nah’s booth, pitched in a rural ward of 
East Nineveh, or to the prophet’s gourd, 
that was made ‘a shadow over his head 
to deliver him from his grief.’’ This 
gourd, to be sure, was ‘* gobbled ”’ as 
swiftly as most modern sunshades ; but 
the ancients had no custom of umbrella 
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stealing like ours. Fashions change in 
petty larceny, and the worry of the 
classic world was, I should say, not to 
keep its umbrellas, but its cloaks; from 
the spviler. The habit of pilfering pallia 
is no end of sport for the comoedians, so 
that it really seems to tally with the um- 
brella practice of Christendom. Sosia, in 
the play of Amphitruo, says : 
Quom recogito 
Illic homo hoc meum denuo uolt pallium 
detexere. 

And again, as in our age a man is green 
who lends his umbrella expecting to see 
it speedily returned, or who puts it down 
at random expecting to find it, so to care- 
lessly lay aside one’s pallium or himation 
was evidence, according to the comic 
writers, of a man’s being lepide madidus 
—pretty well soaked. In the ‘* Clouds,” 
Socrates, having persuaded Strepsiades to 
throw off his mantle, forthwith captures 
it, and of course the old fellow never gets 
it again; and in the ‘ Birds,’’ when 
Euelpides came to town for a christening 
frolic, and got tipsy, arascal robbed him of 
his Phrygian wool cloak, which was like 
losing a silk umbrella with pearl handle. 
There is accordingly a kind of pathetic 
simplicity in the postscript of St. Paul’s 
letter to Timothy: ‘‘ The cloak that I 
left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 
comest, bring with thee.’? Scripture 
does not say what manner of man this 
Carpus was, to enjoy a confidence so ex- 
traordinary, nor dves it tell us whether 
the apostle ever recovered his cloak ; but 
we may fancy the garment’s utter disap- 
pearance long before Bishop Timothy 
could go in search of it. 

Ifuman nature is much the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, whether con- 
cerning itself with pallium or parapluie. 
I read lately that a Detroit boy stood an 
umbrella, secretly fastened by a cord, in 
a public doorway, and observed from his 
hiding-place that eleven persons, within 
an hour, successively thought the um- 
brella was theirs, carried it the length of 
the string, then dropped it and went 
away without looking back or stopping 
to pick it up again. The story is credi- 
ble, even if it be in the newspaper. No 
rank is above this form of abstraction : 
majesty itself receives a furaged sunshade 
withasmile. In the treasure trove of 
the Ashantee war the valuable article was 
King Coffee’s umbrella ; there was also, 
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to be sure, a handful of gold trinkets, 
but then Peking had yielded bushels of 
that sort of stuff, which the umbrella so 
far overshaduwed and eclipsed that Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, summing up the cam- 
paign before Parliament, could say : 
‘* What have we gained by our victories ? 
I don’t know that we have anything tu 
show for them except an old umbrella and 
a treaty.’? Now the treaty was really at 
that time still in the bush, so leaving the 
umbrella alone in hand. Our contention 
is that General Sir Garnet Wolseley, hav- 
ing come upon Coffee’s sunshade in the 
African’s palace, instinctively took it: 
what man seeing the stray umbrella 
would not? The dusky monarch may have 
come by the prize in the same way—in 
fact, the usual way. Not that Sir Garnet 
himself needed the tool, but he would 
not, as it were, fly in the face of Provi- 
dence by neglecting it when put befure 
him. Knowing that mortals chuckle 
over the capture of an umbrella more 
than over anything else of equal value, 
the hero sent the booty by his aide-de- 
camp to Queen Victoria, as ‘‘a humble 
tribute of dutiful respect and affection 
from her Majesty's military and naval 
forces that took part in the war.”? The 
whole expedition contributed that one 
umbrella. This was what the Queen of 
England personally got out of the 
Ashantee war; and again I claim that 
carrying away other people’s umbrellas 
has royal sanction. 

If a man undertakes to keep a particu- 
lar umbrella, and to call it and really 
consider it his own, he forthwith becomes 
its slaye; whereas, while he follows the 
custom of picking up the first rain-screen 
at hand, he may be as light-hearted as the 
Israelites who in faith awaited their man- 
na—he knows the need will bring the 
supply. Watch the austere monumbrel- 
laist on a rainy day! What jealousy, 
suspicion, distrust of his kind! What 
incessant, furtive glances toward his trea- 
sure, as if the spoilers were ever at hand ! 
What hidings of it under benches or clasp- 
ings of it between knees! This man has 
the air of one belonging to a proscribed 
class, exposed to the pluckings of the 
world. What anxiety, unfitness for any 
business save guarding that rain-shield! 
Lord Bacon says that he that hath wife 
and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune; for they are impediments to great 
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enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. 
It is precisely the same with the man who 
owns a costly silk umbrella. Does he go 
to the play or the picture gallery? He 
must check his cherished companion at 
the door, part with it, see it shut up ina 
pigeon-hole, and thenceforth the evening’s 
charm for him is over. In the bloodiest 
stress of the tragedy, in the funniest scene 
of the farce, when Matilda stabs the 
Count, or Bumpo swallows the marma- 
lade, a film of preoccupation stretches 
over his mind. He may not always be 
quite conscious of the cloud, but it is 
there. Occasionally his fingers, wander- 
ing to the waistcoat pocket, make sure of 
the check. With the roll of stage thun- 
der and the patter of stage rain comes a 
distinct recollection of the absent protec- 
tor. Viewing Palette’s last picture at 
the Academy, ‘* No. 3,271, Storm on the 
Palisades,’’ our friend exclaims, ** That re- 
minds me!’ and we know he is wonder- 
ing whether the umbrella banker at the 
door will swop the treasures in his vault 
by mistake. 

Hence a man may become a monomani- 
ac on the subject of keeping an umbrella, 
when it has once outlasted the average 
term of ownership. We can even credit 
the yarn of Maxime du Camp, who says 
that he saw at the Mont de Pieté an um- 
brella which had been forty-seven years in 
pledge, the first pawner, or else his heirs, 
representatives, or assigns, having paid 
interest for nearly half a century on the 
sum originally loaned. This umbrella 
was kept so long because it was locked up; 
otherwise, in forty-seven years it might 
have had seven-and-forty owners. 

These things being so, a thrill of alarm 
must have run through the community 
when, the other day, in New York, one 
Simon Rodh was sent to the penitentiary 
for the act, construed as an offence, of an- 
nexing an umbrella that did not specially 
belong to him. The high authority of 
Dr. Watts or Mother Goose had estab- 
lished that it is a sin to steal a pin; but 
something more than rhyme, however re- 
vered, was needed to make it theft to take 
the umbrella of another fellar. This 
something more has come, A. D. 1874, 
in judicial shape; and though the deci- 
sion may transgress the practice of en- 
lightened nations, confuse popular notions 
of right and wrong, and violate a tradi- 
tion running beck for generations, law- 
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abiding people will respect the court. 
Simon, now serving his six months, may 
be regarded as saint or hero, if you will, 
may be remembered by posterity as the 
protomartyr of the legal view of umbrel- 
las, but the view itself is already historic 
fact. And what has just happened in 
New York has also perhaps happened in 
New Albany, Indiana, since there a man 
was lately arrested for ‘‘ stealing ’’ an 
umbrella—indicating, I take it, that um- 
brellas are subjects of larceny, and hence 
of distinct, continuous ownership. 

It is hard to conceive that an instru- 
ment now so sought after should have 
been proscribed, ridiculed, and barely 
tolerated at all among the English-speak- 
ing race, less than a century ago. Popes 
and Turks alike had basked under it ever 
since there were Turks or Popes, and 
Eastern magnates had sported their gi- 
gantic sunshades, a fathom in diameter, 
borne aloft by household giants, a thou- 
sand years before Porte or Peter. Per- 
haps they vied with each other in the 
number, size, and brilliancy of their sun- 
screens, those Asiatic and African mon- 
archs, and their First Lord of the Para- 
sols may have been as sublime a function- 
ary as any modern High Chamberlain of 
the Bootjacks. Hector and Aehilles 
wielded umbrellas, on furlough, like Sher- 
man and Sheridan; and no doubt the 
mother of the Gracchi unfolded a bulging 
one over her brood. Only in the last 
century did this ancient shield against 
the sun become a shield against rain, and 
find its way, amid jeers and scorn, into 
the British isles. 

This event a British artist sketched 
several years since in ‘** St. Swithins— 
Jonas Hanway and his Umbrella’’—a 
subject of the same class with ‘* Columbus 
Balancing the Egg,’ ‘*Franklin at the 
Court of Louis XV1.,’’ and ** The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims.’’ Hanway was at 
once the Columbus and the Franklin of 
modern umbraology—its pioneer and 
philosopher. He struts along Fleet street 
with the mien of a conqueror. Aslant on 
his right shoulder is a prodigious rain- 
screen, of whose structure the artist gives 
an inside view, showing handle, frame of 
eight ribs, and cover of eight triangular 
slices. The hero grasps his huge stick, 
with both hands, like a war-club, serene, 
self-satisfied, perhaps supercilious. The 
storm, blowing from behind at an angle 
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of 45 deg., soaks the silk stockings on the 
shapely legs, and the stout buckled shoes, 
but not the breeches, nor the embroidered 
coat with gorgeous cuffs, nor the powder- 
ed wig surmounted by the three-cornered 
hat. Men and women stare at the appa- 
rition from the doorways whither they 
have run to cover, and a bare-legged boy, 
with an empty market basket reversed on 
his head, completes the contrast between 
the old era a.d the new. The trium- 
phant face of Jonas foretokens the um- 
brelladom of to-day ; but I fancy the ar- 
tist might as truly have depicted the sage 
pulling his novel roof closer over his face, 
against the epithe‘s and mud which, it is 
said, were flung at the early adventurers 
by a crass, ungrateful London public. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 

When the sturdy Briton had sufficient- 
ly mobbed, pelted, and jeered the apostles 
of the umbrella, when the literature of 
that day had sufficiently derided the silly, 
effeminate *‘ refurm’’ of lugging about 
movable tents against a healthy bit of 
a shower, the device worked its way to 
success, like vaccination, the safety lamp, 
the steam engine, and other revolutiona- 
How could 


ry boons given to mankind. 
it be otherwise? Like that bayonet which 
is also saw, spade, and sickle, or the 
pocket-knife that includes a cork-screw, 
gimlet, two chisels, a file, and a punch, 
the umbrella combines the virtues of sun- 


shade, rain-shade, and walking-stick. 
Long-poled and spike-armed, ’tis at once 
the artist’s shelter-tent and his javelin 
against hostile dogs and rustics. The 
dandy may wear it on his finger—ae pretty 
pipe-stein of a few ounces, not fit to lean 
on; and from this fairy wand, what 
shades and grades to the squire’s stout, 
horn-handled parachute, and thence on- 
ward to that baggy, whalebone-ribbed, 
green cotton weapon, which habitually 
consorts with two bundles done up in 
newspapers, a bird-cage, and a bandbox ! 
This last pattern of umbrella is called by 
its owners an umbereill, to distinguish it 
from less protuberant types; and it is 
worth remark that even lexicographers 
who have found and registered ‘* um- 
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brel,’’ as an obsolete equivalent of um- 
brella, wholly neglect its kinsman ‘* um- 
berell,’’ which is nevertheless a live locu- 
tion, possible to be defined thus: Um- 
BERELL—A pronounced umbrella. 

Endless, I repeat, are the pranks which 
fashion plays with her once despised um- 
brella—hues of scarlet, blue, green, pur- 
ple, yellow, gray ; stuffs of gingham, cot- 
ton, alpaca, silk; ribs of steel, whale- 
bone, rattan; handles of oak or iron, 
pine or partridge-wood ; fringes, tassels, 
and laces on the screen, beautiful woods 
inlaid in the handle, mountings of ivory, 
silver, pearl, and gold ; there are fashions 
in the very ferules, and patents on the 
springs or name-plates. ‘Teufelsdréckh 
could find a system of philosophy in the 
vicissitudes, recurrent cycles, and phe- 
nomena of parasols. One day the handle 
protrudes from the top of the parasol and 
the next from the bottom; yesterday it 
had a hook, for violently ringing horse- 
car bells, and to-day it turns to a blud- 
geon, carved like a Sioux war-club, for 
protecting feminine virtue. Such freaks 
keep the umbrella makers busy. I 
glanced this morning at one of their 
shops: a hundred sewing machines, 
driven by steam, were stitching merrily, 
while four hundred craftspeople of vari- 
ous arts were making several thousand 
umbrellas and parasols each day the 
year round; and, larger or smaller, a 
score of umbrella factories were busy in 
the same city. We ask, ‘‘ Where doall 
the pins go?”’ I say, whither do the 
parasols go? 

The strangest thing in the literature 
of umbrellas yet remains. It is this ad- 
vertisement : 

) pene niteny- Philadelphia and Camden Fer- 

ry-boat, an Umbrella. The owner may 
have it by proving property at 209 Broadway, 
Camden. 
I give my word to the skeptical reader 
that the foregoing notice is genuine—that 
I clipped it from the newspaper it ap- 
peared in; and now, is not such a phe- 
nomenon, coupled with the great um- 
brella decisions in New York and New 
Albany, a witness to some growing scru- 
pulosity of our age? 

Puitip QuiLiBeET. 
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HUXLEY AS A TEACHER. 

“Tron,” like some other great jour- 
nals, has its ‘‘ commissioners,’ one of 
whom is employed to travel in search of 
science, or in other words, to seek out every 
institution in England in which scientific 
instruction is given, and then to tell the 
readers of the journal what he has seen 
and heard. He recently visited the South 
Kensington Museum, and gives the fol- 
lowing lively sketch of Professor Huxley 
and his work. Professor Huxley, says 
this writer, loves to make his students 
begin at the beginning. A thorough be- 
liever in human ignorance and stupidity, 
he takes these for granted at the start. 
Nothing can possibly be more agreeable 
for the student, who is not asked to know 
anything, but is simply required to pay 
attention to what is set before him. The 
system of teaching initiated by Professor 
Huxley is purely and simply after the 
manner of Euclid. No attempt is made to 
build an airy and showy superstructure 
upon a rickety and insecure foundation. 
Bit by bit, brick by brick, the edifice of 
physiological knowledge must be reared ; 
and the student is not exhorted but com- 
pelled to lay each successive row of bricks 
for himself. ‘‘ My system,”’ saith the 
Professor, ‘‘is very much that of Mr. 
Wackford Squeers: w-i-n-d-e-r, winder 
—go and clean it.’’ Students are lectured 
and told about a thing, and then at once 
set to dissect and prepare the specimen 
for themselves. Even then they prefer a 
formula, or a copy to draw from, if they 
can find it in their memory; but Profes- 
sor Huxley will have none of this. What 
he demands and insists upon is, that they 
shall acquire a clear and distinct idea of 
‘things,’ not a confused jumble of 
‘“‘ hard words.”” Mere listening to lec- 
tures and making notes will never pro- 
duce any true scientific knowledge. Stu- 
dents must learn to make the experi- 
ment. 

Professor Huxley's views, continues the 
commissioner, on the admission of female 
students to the physiological course are 
sufficiently catholic. The example of 


Miss McCoamish, who has become an ac- 
complished demonstratrix in physiology, 
inspires the Professor wit': a certain faith 
in the clearness and positivity of the fe- 
male intellect. The great drawback to 
the instruction of ladies in the more re- 
condite mysteries of physiology, is found 
in the difficulty of lectaring to a mixed 
class of young persons of both sexes. It 
is no more difficult to lecture to a female 
than to a male class, but the objections to 
a mixed auditory will suggest themselves 
to all persons of ordinary refinement. 


THE HOLLY SYSTEM OF 
SUPPLY. 

Tue direct or Holly system of water 
supply for cities and towns is very simple, 
consisting of an engine, which forces the 
water directly into the distributing mains 
under a pressure varied to suit the vary- 
ing demand as to quantity and power. 
There is no reservoir, and when the en- 
gine stops the water stops. When more 
water is wanted, the engine must work 
harder, or another engine must be start- 
ed to help it. The ‘‘ Engineering and 
Mining Journal,’’ after a brief descrip- 
tion of this system, proceeds to point out 
many grave objections to it. For every 
gallon of water that is used, a correspond- 
ing gallon must be pumped; for every 
additional pound of pressure required for 
fires, an additional 
brought upon all the pipes, water backs, 
and fixtures within the houses. All the 
plumbing is thus severely and suddenly 
taxed. When it is remembered that the 
natural level of the Croton is somewhere 
about the top of Trinity Church steeple, 
some idea of the loss of head incurred by 
friction and lateral draft may be obtained. 
Think of putting on enough extra pres- 
sure (about one hundred pounds per 
square inch) at High Bridge to make 
the stream at the Battery effective for 
fires. Let but one joint fail under this 
great pressure, let but one weak pipe 
burst in any of the numerous ramifica- 
tions in and factories, 
streets, and lanes, and the fire may rage 
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unchecked. Or let the engine or boiler 
be disabled temporarily, and the same se- 
rious conséquences may ensue. It is one 
of the favorite arguments by which cities 
are urged to adopt the direct system, 
that it does away with steam fire engines 
and the accompanying force of trained, 
ambitious firemen. Much is said about 
the saving of first cost thus achieved, but 
we hear little about the saving of preper- 
ty and life. In truth this argument is 
one of the strongest against the system. 
Reservoirs of supply and powerful en- 
gines for application, directed by skilful 
and brave men, are protections against 
eonflagration which no city can spare; 
and a system which proposes to get rid 
of them is for that reason, if for no other, 


bad. 


PROTECTION OF WATER PIPES 
AGAINST FROST. 

A pian for the prevention of the 
bursting of water pipes during frosty 
weather has been invented by Mr. J. A. 
Calantarients, of Scarborough, England. 
It is well known that when water freezes 
it expands, and that the force exerted is 
soenormous that no pipe can resist it. 
This invention is intended to give the 
water a chance to expand without burst- 
ing the pipe. It attempts this by secur- 
ing in the inside of the metal pipe aspace 
equal to the difference of volume between 
water and ice, so that when the water 
freezes it occupies the space reserved for 
it, instead of exerting its force on the 
pipe and bursting it. This is practically 
carried out by passing through the water 
pipe a small india-rubber tube, specially 
made for the purpose, and of such a di- 
ameter that the space inside it is a little 
more than equal to the increase in yolume 
of the ice. The india-rubber tube is al- 
ways kept full of air, so that when 
the water freezes, it finds the nee- 
essary space for expansion; for by com- 
pressing the air-tube it displaces the 
air and takes its place. When the ice 
melts, the tube again expands, becomes 
filled with air, and is ready for another 
frost, and so on for for any number of 
times without requiring attention. 


THE PROPOSED ANGLO-FRENCH 
TUNNEL. 


In a paper on the Dover-Calais tunnel, 


read before the London Society of Arts, 
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Mr. William Hawes says that a continu- 
ous stratum of chalk underiies the Chan- 
nel, which is easily accessible for the pur- 
pose of constructing such a tunnel. This 
bed of chalk consists, on the English side, 
of 175 feet of white and 295 feet of gray 
chalk, and on the French side of 270 feet 
of white and 480 of gray chalk, which is 
quite impervious to water, and from its 
plastic nature must be free from fissures. 
The length of the tunnel will be twenty- 
two miles. By using Brunton’s tunnel- 
ling machine, and working from the Do- 
ver and the Calais side simultaneously, it 
would require only two years to drive a 
driftway from seven to nine feet in diame- 
ter across the channel. The action of 
this machine is twofold. It chips away 
the material from the face of the chalk 
by an unceasing operation, and it collects 
the débris produced, deposits it on a 
band, and finally delivers it into the wag- 
ons which carry it away. The most 
careful calculations estimate the cost of 
the driftway at £1,000,000. Should 
the driftway be driven successfully 
one or two miles under the sea, its en- 
largement to the size of a railway tunnel 
might be begun without waiting for its 
completion across the channel. In this 
way the entire work may be completed in 
five or six years at a cost of from £8,000,- 
000 to £10,000,000. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHEMISTRY. 

Tue year 1774, writes Dr. H. Carring- 
ton Bolton, in the “ American Chemist,’’ 
was rendered memorable by great chemi- 
cal activity. He mentions a few of the 
most important discoveries of that year. 
Scheele first isolated chlorine, and recog- 
nized baryta as a peculiar earth, It was 
in this same year that he published his 
masterly essay on manganese. Lavoisier 
was engaged in an investigation of the 
cause of the increase of weight in tin 
when calcined in close vessels—a research 
which afterwards led to highly impor- 
tant discoveries. Wiegler proved alkalies 
to be true natural constituents of plants. 
Cadet described an improved method of 
preparing sulphuric ether. Bergmann 
showed the presence of carbonic acid in 
white lead. On the first of August 
Priestley discovered oxygen, the immedi- 
ate results of which were the overthrow 
of the phlogistic theory and the foundation 
of chemistry on its present basis. The 
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year 1774 the author therefore considers 
to be the starting-point of modern chemis- 
try, and he proposes to have it fitly com- 
memorated by a meeting of American chem- 
ists on the first day of August in the pres- 
ent year. ‘This suggestion,’’ says the 
** American Chemist,’’ ‘* meets our hearty 
approval, and we hope that chemists who 
take an interest in the suggestion will 
send us their views at once, that the pro- 
ject can be put into a practical form in 
time for the season of summer vacations.”’ 


TREE-PLANTING IN TOWNS. 

In the ‘* Gardener's Monthly ”’ for May, 
Mr. William Sutherland gives some di- 
rections about planting trees in the streets 
of towns and cities. What is most want- 
ed, says he, is a tree easy to move, of rap- 
id growth, and not liable to injury from 
the effects of gas or the action of worms 
The tulip poplar has been found to be per- 
fectly proof against the ravages of worms. 
All trees suffer more or less from the ef- 
fects of a gas leak near their roots, though 
some kinds are less injured by this cause 
than others. Hundreds of trees die an- 
nually from the effects of gas alone, while 
others die for want of nourishment, being 


planted on sidewalks that have been 
graded up with coal ashes and other re- 
fuse, without sufficient soil being put in 
to support them; they grow a little at 


first, and then gradually fail. While the 
tulip poplar is a fast grower, and invul- 
nerable to worms, it is one of the worst 
trees to move. The same is to be said of 
the cucumber tree (Magnolia acuminata). 
The lindens are fine trees, of rapid growth, 
and easily moved, but among the first to 
be attacked by insects ; and the same may 
be said of the maples. The white, red, 
and yellow flowering horse chestnuts, and 
the Nurway maple, are fine trees, need 
very little pruning, and are only occasion- 
ally attacked by insects; but they are 
of slow growth. The poplar and paper 
mulberry are noble trees, but do not root 
deeply, and hence throw up the pavement 
and blow over. The offensive odor of the 
blossoms of the ailanthus makes that tree 
undesirable. The author judges the 
black or Carolina poplar to be the best 
tree for city streets. It is easy to move, 
of rapid growth, not generally troubled by 
insects, and not readily affected by gas. 
The leaves are of a dark, glossy green, 
and of good size, affording ample shade. 
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If the tree be healthy and properly plant- 
ed, with a cart-load of good, fresh earth, 
success is almost certain. Next in order 
come the Norway maple and horse chest- 
nut. 


BLIND SALMON. 

A coRRESPONDENT of ‘‘ Land and Wa- 
ter”’’ calls attention to the singular prey- 
alence of blindness in salmon in the York 
river, which flows into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence at Gaspé, the extreme eastward 
point of Canada proper. In some in- 
stances fish have been taken that are to- 
tally biind, both eyes being covered over 
with a hard, opaque scale, while in others 
one eye only is thus affected ; again, some 
have their eyes apparently sloughing 
away. So complete is the blindness, that 
a man may drop down in a bark canoe 
right over the fish, and whip him out with 
a gaff. TheYork river is a very clean-bot- 
tomed and clear stream, and it is nowa 
frequent occurrence to observe a large 
fish lying in precisely the same spot at the 
tail of a pool, seldom in the strong water, 
day after day, and never stirring, though 
a fly be passed over and under his nose. 
The number of these fish is apparently on 
the increase every year. They are all 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight pounds 
weight, and have a dull white appear- 
ance, though in fair condition. Many 
seem to be old fish. 


AN ECONOMICAL GREENHOUSE, 

Mr. Peter Henperson describes, in the 
April number of the ‘‘ American Agri- 
culturist,’’ a form of greenhouse which 
can be built cheaply, and which will in- 
sure a fair degree of equable temperature 
to plants without the employment of 
heating apparatus. An acquaintance of 
Mr. Henderson’s had made an excavation 
of twenty feet by forty, seven feet deep, 
walled it up with stone, and laid beams 
across, with the intention of placing a 
building on it; but having changed his 
mind he was at a loss what to do with 
the place. Mr. Henderson suggested 
erecting a low-roofed greenhouse over 
it. This suggestion was followed, the 
walls being raised one foot above the sur- 
face, and the whole covered in with a span 
roof of glass. The author’s idea was that 
the large volume of air in the excavation, 
which would at all seasons average about 
forty degrees, would be sufficient to keep 
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the upper or greenhouse portion of the 
structure above the freezing point in the 
coldest weather, while the lower part 
could be used as a cellar. By this plan, 
which dispenses with heating apparatus 
—usually more than half the cost of a 
greenhouse—a ceilar and greenhouse com- 
bined can be had at a cost below that of a 
greenhouse alone. For many varieties 
of half-hardy plants, ¢. e., those that will 
do well in winter if kept above the 
freezing point, such a greenhouse will 
be better than one heated artificially. All 
kinds of roses, camellias, azaleas, zo- 
nal geraniums, violets, cape jessamines, 
abutilons, verbenas, primulas, and in 
short all plants known as cold green- 
house plants, will keep in a healthy, 
though nearly dormant condition, dur- 
ing the winter months, and grow and 


bloom with increased vigor at their 


natural season of growth and flowering 


as spring advances. The cellar may be 
used for miscellaneous purposes, or exclu- 
sively for keeping all hardy or half-hardy 
deciduous plants, ete. If the ground is 
not naturally dry, it must be thorough- 
ly drained. It will be necessary, of 
course, to have the flooring boards cover- 
ing the cellar wide enough apart to free- 
ly admit the air to the plants; this will 
at the same time give light enough for 
any operations necessary to be done in 
the cellar. 


A MURDEROUS FIREARM 

Tue recent trial of the Taylor battery 
gun, says the ‘‘ Iron World,”’ shows it to 
be the most formidable weapon of war 
that has yet been invented. Its barrels 
are twenty-four in number, and are ar- 
ranged in two concentric circles. They 
are also regulated so as to radiate their 
fire, covering a horizontal line of twenty- 
two feet, ata distance of five hundred yards. 
The gun fires with great rapidity, by fu- 
sillade or by volley, at the pleasure of the 
operator, while the cartridges are fed into 
the barrel from suitable charging cases, 
which are introduced into the interior of 
the breech cylinders. The results at the 
trial were astonishing. In firing a single 
barrel, at a distance of five hundred yards, 
bullets were repeatedly sent into an eight- 
inch bull’s-eye. In firing the fusillade 
the twenty-four balls were distributed 
on a horizontal surface twenty-two feet 
long at a distance of a foot apart; and 
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in firing by the battery, the same results 
were accomplished. The rapidity of the 
fire was remarkable, being at the rate of 
seven hundred balls per minute. ‘The 
terrible effectiveness of this weapon in bat- 
tle, and the utter powerlessness of charg- 
ing columns in the face of such a fire, can 
be seen by the fact that it sweeps every 
second over twenty feet in length, and 
mows down men at the rate of a regiment 
aminute. The inventor of this remarka- 
ble weapon is Colonel James P. Taylor, 
of Knoxville, Tennessee. His invention 

yas conceived in 1870, and patented in 
July, 1871, and it has since been im- 
proved, until its present extreme simpli- 
city and effectiveness have been reached. 
The manufacture of the gun is to be rap- 
idly pushed, and active measures taken 
for its introduction among foreign govern- 
ments. 


INSECT SAGACITY. 

Tue following illustration of insect sa- 
gacity we condense from Mr. Belt’s admi- 
rable work, ‘‘ The Naturalist in Nicara- 
gua.’’ A specimen of the polistes carni- 
Sex, says he, a brown and yellow banded 
wasp, was hunting about for caterpillars 
in my garden. I found one about an inch 
long, and held it out toward it on the 
point of a stick. It seized it immediately 
and commenced biting it from head to 
tail, soon reducing the soft body to a mass 
of pulp. It rolled up about one-half of it 
into a ball, and prepared to carry it off. 
Being at the time amid a thick mass of a 
fine-leaved climbing plant, it proceeded, 
before flying away, to take note of the 
place where it was leaving the other half. 
To do this it hovered in front of it for a 
few seconds, then took small cireles in 
front of it, then larger ones round the 
whole plant. I thought it had gone, but 
it returned again, and had another look 
at the opening in the dense foliage down 
which the other half of the caterpillar 
lay. It then flew away, but returned in 
less than two minutes, and making one 
circle around the bush descended to the 
opening, alighted on a leaf, and ran in- 
side. The green remnant of the caterpil- 
lar was lying on another leaf inside, but 
not connected with the one on which the 
wasp alighted, so that in running in it 
missed it, and soon got hopelessly lost in 
the thick foliage. Coming out again, it 
took another circle, and pounced down on 
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the same spot again, as soon as it came 
opposite to it. 

Three small seed pods which here grew 
close together, formed the marks that I 
had myself taken to note the place, and 
these the wasp seemed also to have taken 
as its guide, for it flew directly down to 
them and ran inside; but the small leaf 
on which the fragment of caterpillar lay 
not being directly connected with any on 
the outside, it again missed it. It then 
flew out again, and the same process 
was repeated several times. I was sur- 
prised at its perseverance, and thought it 
would have given up the search ; but not 
so, for it returned at least half a dozen 
times, and seemed to get angry, hurry- 
ing about with buzzing wings. At last 
it stumbled on its prey, seized it eagerly, 
and, as there was nothing more to come 
back for, flew straight off to its nest, with- 
out taking any further note of the locality. 


THE WORLD’S YEARLY PRODUCT OF 
CARBONIC ACID. 

A Frencu writer thus estimates the 
amount of carbonic acid annually thrown 
into the atmosphere. He calculates 
the yearly consumption of coal through- 
out the world at 30,000,000 tons, con- 
taining about 98,000,000 tons of carbon, 
which he assumes is converted into 356,- 
000,000 tons of carbonic acid. He calcu- 
lates the other fuels and illuminating 
substances to yield about one-fifth of that 
from the coal, making in all about 427,- 
000,000 tons annually, to which he adds a 
weight of gas no less than ten times 
greater, as the product of volcanic cra- 
ters and fissures, whence he says it pours 
in torrents. If we take into consideration 
the amount of oxygen abstracted from 
the atmosphere by the respiration of ani- 
mals, and also that which goes to form 
the carbonic acid above mentioned, it 
would certainly seem that in parts con- 
taining little or no vegetation we ought 
all to be poisoned. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we have winds and plenty of plants 
to dispose of far more carbonic acid than 
is here calculated. 

THE ORIGIN OF RABIES. 

In discussing the origin and cause of 
rabies, Dr. Fleming, author of ** Rabies 
and Hydrophobia,’’ reviews the various 
theories that are put forward te account 
for the appearance of this disease. First, 
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as regards climate, he holds that neither 
heat, cold, nor sudden alternations of 
temperature seem to have anything to do 
in producing the rabid state. It has 
been asserted that at certain seasons of 
the year rabies is more apt to make its ap- 
pearance than at others ; but this view is 
nut warranted by facts. Again, hunger, 
thirst, putrid food, and impure water 
have been supposed to develop this disor- 
der ; still in Turkey, Egypt, India, and 
other countries where rabies is compara- 
tively rare, dogs suffer most from hunger 
and thirst, and in no countries do they 
consume more putrefying food ur impure 
water. Direct experiment also 
shown that these influences have no ef- 
fect. The idea that interference with the 
sexual functions begets excitement which 
may result in rabies ‘‘ has only probabili- 
tiesin favorofit.’’ Asregards the influence 
of anger, it is an error to suppose that 
healthy dogs, even when enraged, can by 
a bite produce rabies. The same may be 
said of the influence of pain; the painful 
experiments of vivisectionists bave never 
been known to produce rabies. Rabies 
may be said to attack all breeds of dogs 
indiscriminately. Mongrels constitute by 
far the largest class in all recorded ob- 
servations, probably because they include 
the stray dogs most liable to be bitten by 
rabid animals. No special age appears 
to be particularly obnoxious. The only 
satisfactory theory of the origin of rabies 
appears to be that of contagion. 


has 


AN IMPROVED MARINER’S COMPASS. 
A MARINER’S compass of remarkably 
simple construction has been invented by 


the Earl of Caithness. 
compass is mounted upon 


The ordinary 
gimbals, that 
is, upon two axes at right angles to each 
other, for the purpose of allowing the 
compass-box the power of swinging freely 
in all directions; the result being that 
the bottom of the box is kept by the 
force of gravitation parallel to the piane 
of the horizon, while its mountings move 
in various directions, as influenced by the 
motion of the ship. The Caithness com- 
pass, instead of being mounted on gim- 
bals, is mounted on the top of a pendu- 
lum, which swings in a ball-and-socket 
joint. The gimbals of the ordinary com- 
pass are intended to give the compass box 
the power of moving in a true circle; 
but they do not absolutely give that power, 
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and never can, since there are two points 
in the performance of the circle in which 
there is a slight catch, which tends to 
make the box oscillate, first to the right 
and then to the left, or vice versa. In 
the Caithness compass a ball close under- 
neath the box works in a socket fixed 
at the top of a conical support. The 
pendulum is about two feet in length, and 
is attached to the small ball, which has 
thus the power of giving a perfect rota- 
tion. The Earl of Caithness madea voyage 
across the Atlantic last October, and ex- 
perimented with his compass on a large 
scale, the result being that the maximum 
vibration of the compass card was about 
a quarter of a point, while heavy standard 
compasses gave much larger vibrations. 


ANIMAL ESTHETICS, 

A wriTer in ‘* Land and Water ”’ gives 
some curious instances of the sensibility 
of ducks to colors and musical sounds. 
He once had in his garden a border of 
China asters of the most brilliant colors. 
The ducks would congregate round these 
and lie there for hours. They never peck- 
ed at them as if they found snails or 
slugs amongst them. They appeared 
simply gazing at them, as if attracted by 
the gay colors. Another time he had a 
large clump of very brilliant violet flow- 
ers, which by their brightness shone 
out from the rest of the border. This 
clump was like a magnet to the ducks; 
some of them were always around it. 
One evening the writer had a party of 
friends. It was summer time, and the 
doors of the sitting-room were open to 
the lawn.’ One of the company com- 
menced playing on the piano. Nosooner 
was there a pause in the music than two 
ducks, which had by some means got into 
the room, rose from under a chair and 
waddled all over the apartment, quacking 
loudly. On the music commencing again 
the ducks crouched down, perfectly silent 
while it continued. The experiment was 
made several times, with the same result. 
That it was not surprise or fear which in- 
duced this behavior was afterward proved, 
for on subsequent occasions these same 
ducks would, upon hearing the piano, leave 
the field and come into the room to listen. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROTOZOA. 

Ara recent meeting of the Philadel- 
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phia Academy of Natural Sciences Pro- 
fessor Leidy made some observations on 
the wide distribution of identical species 
of protozoa, the lower forms of animal 
life, whereas the same species of the 
higher sub-kingdoms are hardly ever 
found in different parts of the world. A 
large number of our fresh-water forms he 
had recognized as those described by Eu- 
ropean authors. Thus among Amebe he 
had observed one which he suspected to 
be the same as Ehrenberg’s A. princeps, 
but it was twice the size given by that 
author. It was remarkable for its activ- 
ity and wonderful changes of form. At 
first globular, the next moment pseudo- 
pods appear all over the surface. A few 
of these stream forth and widen in their 
course, while the rest disappear. The 
animal will then extend itself and appear 
like a branching coral. At one moment 
it will enter and traverse the interstices 
of a mass of mud or sand, and then 
emerge without an adherent particle. At 
times it assumes the most grotesque 
shapes—that of a human head with 
a rapidly growing nose, the outlines 
of an elk with the antler extending, 
or a leg protruding at the expense of the 
body. 

It is an interesting question whether 
our fresh-water protozoa have sprung 
from the same sources as those of Europe 
and other remote countries. If derived 
from the same sources, they were proba- 
bly infused in the waters of the different 
continents at an early age, when the lat- 
ter were not separated by ocean barriers, 
If thus early infused, we have a remark- 
able instance of a multitude of specific 
forms retaining their identity through a 
long period of time. Such a view might 
appear to oppose the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, but not justly so; for the simplest 
forms would be the slowest or least like- 
ly to vary, while the most complex, from 
their extended relationship, would be 
most liable to variation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the simplest forms of life, of the 
same species, may have originated inde- 
pendently of one another, not only in dif- 
ferent places, but also at different times, 
and may yet continue to do so. While 
the highest forms of life may have been 
slowly evolved from the simplest forms of 
the remotest age, equally simple forms 
may have started into existence at all 
times down to the present period. 
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A VALUABLE GAS WELL. 

Aw abandoned oil well at Leechburg, 
Pennsylvania, from which much gas but 
no oil has been obtained, is now, says the 
‘¢ National Oil Journal,’’ being utilized 
and made to yield a profit as large as if 
its product was petroleum itself. The 
well was sunk in search of oil, and at the 
depth of twelve hundred feet a vein of gas 
was opened, the flow from which was so 
great as to prevent further drilling. The 
well was abandoned, when Mr. Rogers, of 
the firm of Rogers & Burchfield, conceived 
the idea of utilizing the rapidly wasting 
gas in furnishing fuel for their rolling 
mill. He purchased the well and fitted 
up a large iron receiver, where it was freed 
from the water with which it was impreg- 
nated when thrown from the well. From 
this receiver the gas is conducted a dis- 
tance of one thousand feet to the rolling 
mill, through a two-inch pipe. They are 
burning it under a battery of four large 
boilers, which produce steam sufficient 
to run seven pairs of rolls and two large 
steam hammers. The amount burned in 
the mill does not equal one-tenth of 
the supply furnished by the well; and the 
firm now propose to lay a large pipe, and 
carry the gas to their annealing and 
sheet furnaces. Mr. Rogers expresses 
the opinion that it yields a better and 
purer heat than coal, and enables them to 
produce a larger quantity of iron. By 
the use of the the firm saves the 
price of one thousand bushels of coal per 
day. 


vas 
gas 


MULTIPLICATION OF INSECTS. 

Treatina of nature’s means of limiting 
the numbers of insects, Professor A. S. 
Packard, in the ‘*‘ American Naturalist,’’ 
gives Bonnet’s estimate of the average 
reproduction rate of the aphis, or plant 
louse. One virgin plant louse was found 
to bring furth about 100 young, and so on 
fur ten generations. Now add up the 
number of young produced by those of 
say ten broods, and we have the enormous 
number of 1,000,000,000 000,000,000. or 
a quintillion young. Professor Huxley 
is then quoted to show the real import 
of these figures. ‘‘I will assume.” 
Mr. Huxley, ‘‘ that an aphis weighs one 
one-thousandth of a grain, which is under 
the mark. A quintillion will on this es- 
timate weigh a quadrillion of grains. 
He is a very stout man who weizhs 


says 
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2,000,000 grains ; consequently the tenth 
brood alone, if all the members survive 
the perils to which they are exposed, 
contains more substance than 500,000,000 
stout men—to say the least, more than 
the whole population of China.’’ When 
we realize that so far from a quintillion, 
only a pair or two of plant lice survive, 
and at the end of the season die, after 
laying a few eggs, by which the species 
is represented in winter, we can form 
some idea of the struggle for existence 
among animals, and of the vicissitudes to 
which they are exposed. We can see 
how delicate is the balance of circum- 
stances by which nature preserves the 
equilibrium, seeking, on the one hand, 
as it were, to prevent the extinction of the 
species, and on the other its undue mul- 
tiplication. 


THE COAL LANDS OF COLORADO. 

Tue coal deposits of Colorado, esti- 
mated, at the present time, with much 
of the country unexplored, at seven thou- 
sand two hundred square miles, lie in va- 
rious parts of the territory on both sides 
of the main range of mountains. The 
coal lands of this region, according to the 
**Colorado Mining Review,’’ may be 
classed geographically as follows: 1, the 
northern mines; 2, foot-hill 
mines; 3, the southern mines; 4, the 
Summit county mines; 5, the Conejos 
county mines. Of the first but little is 
known. Weld and Larimer counties are 
undoubtedly underlaid by veins of lignite, 
which is an excellent fuel. The eastern 
foot-hill mines embrace the 
cropping in Boulder and Jefferson coun- 
ties; they are at present producing three- 
fifths of all the coal mined in Colorado. 
Among the noted mines are the Murphy, 
Marshall, Erie, and Davidson. The 
Murphy vein stands nearly vertically, with 


the eastern 


veins out- 


an occasional dip to the east and west. 
The coal here is a very good sample of 
the product of all the foot-hill mines. It 
is an altered lignite, which burns freely 


and crumbles quickly on exposure to rain 
under the 


or moist air. It buens well 
boiler, and answers excellently for nearly 
all the uses to which mineral fuel is put. 
The Erie bed lies nearly flat, dipping to 
the east. It is the most extensively 
worked vein in Colorado, and yields a 
fuel which is considered rather purer than 
any of the neighboring beds. The Mar- 
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shall vein is supposed to be a continua- 
tion of the Murphy. The Davidson bed 
was struck in September, 1873, at a depth 
of five hundred and thirty feet. It is 
twelve feet thick, and when exploited 
will furnish a denser class of fuel than 
any yet taken from the Colorado plains. 
East of Denver indications of coal are not 
wanting, and the same formation under- 
lies the whole of eastern Colorado, which 
is one vast lignite basin. The ‘‘ Review ”’ 
estimates the coal area of the territory 
at one hundred thousand square miles. 

The southern mines embrace those of 
Trinidad and Fremont county, and fur- 
nisha mineral different from any yet found 
elsewhere in Colorado. The Summit 
county mines are not yet worked. They 
are located on the divide between the 
Bear and White rivers, and consist of 
several seams varying from five to fifteen 
feet in thickness. The coal is of two 
kinds, the one a hard lignite, the other 
resembling albertite. Both the Summit 
county and Conejos county mines are new 
discoveries. The latter are hardly open- 
ed yet, but situated as they are, not more 
than thirty miles south of the San Juan 
gold and silver district, it will be buta 
short time before their product will be 
called for, should they prove at all suita- 
ble for metallurgical purposes. 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE SHEPHERD DOG, 

An instance of extraordinary intelli- 
gence in a dog is given by a correspon- 
dent of ‘‘Land and Water.’’ The gen- 
tleman who witnessed the event was a 
short time since on a visit to Scotland, 
and during one of his walks he came 
across some men who were washing 
sheep. Close to the water where the op- 
erations were being carried on was a 
small pen, in which a detachment of 
ten sheep were placed handy to the men 
for washing. While watching the per- 
formance his attention was called to a 
sheep dog lying down close by. This an- 
imal, on the pen becoming nearly empty, 
without a word from any one, started off 
to the main body of the flock and brought 
back ten of their number, and drove 
them into the empty washing pen. The 
fact of the dog bringing exactly the same 
number of sheep as had vacated it he 
looked upon at first as a strange coinci- 
dence—a mere chance. But he continued 
looking on, and, much to his surprise, as 
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soon as the men had reduced the number 
to three sheep, the dog started off again 
and brought back ten more; and so he 
continued throughout the afternoon, never 
bringing one more nor one less, and al- 
ways going for a fresh lot when only 
three were left in the pen, evidently be- 
ing aware that during the time the last 
three were washing he would be able to 
bring up a fresh detachment. 


THE FALLS OF GUAIRA, 

M. J. J. Revy, in his recently publish- 
ed work, ‘‘The Parana, the Uruguay, 
and the La Plata Estuaries,’ gives a 
striking description of one of the falls of 
the first named river. The falls of Guaira 
are situated about 700 miles above Corri- 
entes, in the Argentine Republic. The 
width of the Parana above the falls is 
about 4,500 yards. This great width is 
suddenly contracted into a narrow chan- 
nel of from 70 to 80 yards, bounded by 
vertical walls of granite, against which 
the current breaks with indescribable 
fury. There is no vertical fall, such as 
that at Niagara, but a descent of about 50 
feet, down which the river rushes on a 
plane inclined some 50 degrees to the ho- 
rizon. The concussion of the water 
against these walls, and against the rocks 
which project in the middle of the chan- 
nel, forms volumes of vapor, which may 
be seen for many leagues, and on which, 
according to the position of the sun and 
the spectator, numerous rainbows become 
visible. A continuous rain, from the con- 
densation of the upborne spray, falls in 
the neighborhood. The thunder of the 
cataract is heard at a distance of thirty 
miles. At three miles distance it is dif_i- 
cult to hear the human voice. Nearer 
the fall it is impossible to distinguish any 
sound except that caused by the terrific 
concussion of the waves. The earth 
trembles, and the vicinity is desolated by 
the terror of the scene, settlements in the 
neighborhood having been abandoned in 
consequence of the deafness that was oc- 
casioned in the whole population by the 
constant thunder of the river. 


ACTION OF THE WEATHER ON COAL. 
From observations made by Dr. Verren- 
trapp on the waste of coal by exposure to 
the weather, it appears that the loss so 
occasioned is far greater than is generally 
supposed. Thus analysis shows, in some 
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cases, a total loss in weight from this 
cause amounting to 33.08 per cent., 
while the deterioration in quality for fuel 
or gas-making is still more considerable. 
The change so produced in coal consists 
in a slow combustion, in which the vola- 
tile constituents are gradually eliminated. 
As might be expected, anthracite, which 
has already passed through a very similar 
process in becoming what it is, by the 
loss of bituminous constituents, suffers 
least of all coals from this action. The 
cannels rank next to the anthracites in 
their power to resist atmospheric deterio- 
ration, while the bituminous varieties are 
the most liable to deteriorate. From ac- 
tual tests of a number of samples before 
and after exposure, it appears that all the 
valuable properties of the coal are impair- 
ed. The coking quality of weathered 
coal diminishes with the gas-yielding 
quality. The author declares that a sam- 
ple of coal, yielding when freshly mined 
a firm, coherent coke, yielded after eleven 
days’ exposure a coke of no coherence ; 
and in all the samples tested, the rule 
held good, that the longer the coal is ex- 
posed the more inferior is the quality of 
the coke it produces. The gas-yielding 
quality decreased in one instance 45 per 
cent., and the heating power 47 per cent., 
while a like sample under cover lost in 
the same time only 24 per cent. for gas- 
making purposes, and only 12 per cent. 
for fuel. These experiments, says Dr. 
Wahl, in the ‘*‘ American Exchange and 
Review,”’ go far toward explaining the 
almost universal inferiority of the slack 
or waste coals in heating power, when 
prepared for burning, even though some 
combustible matter like tar has been em- 
ployed to cement them into a coherent 
mass. They indicate, too, the imperative 
necessity of having coals amply protected 
from the deteriorating action of the air 
and moisture, by keeping them constant- 
ly dry and under cover. 





A writer in the ‘‘ Gardener’s Month- 
ly ” observes that pears have a tendency 
to crack when the trees stand in soil 
which is deficient in lime and potash. 
Common wood ashes contain these’ salts 
nearly in the proportions that pear trees 
on such soil require—40 per cent. of 
potash and 30 per cent. of lime. Rea- 
soning from these facts, the author applied 
wood ashes at the rate of four hundred 
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bushels to the acre, after the fruit had 
formed and cracked. Many of them heal- 
ed up and made perfect fruit. The dis- 
ease was totally eradicated by the next 
season. 


THIRTEEN tons of barnacles were taken 
from the bottom of the iron ship Miliceti, 
after a voyage of six months and tliree 
days from Bombay to Liverpool 


Stnce last January the metric system 
has been definitively adopted throughout 
the empire of Brazil; the kilogram has 
become the legal and officially recognized 
unit of weight. The myriagram is the 
normal weight, on which are based the 
tariff prices of merchandise for exporta- 
tion. 


9 


Tue ‘‘ American Chemist ’’ states that 
a waterproof paper, transparent and im- 
pervious to grease, is obtained by soaking 
good paper in an aqueous solution of shel- 
lac and borax. It resembles parchment 
paper in some respects. If the aqueous 
solution be colored with aniline colors, 
very handsome paper, of use for artificial 
flowers, is prepared. 


In Sweden a strong cloth is manufac- 
tured from hop stalks. Thestalksare gath- 
ered in autumn, and soaked in water dur- 
ing the whole winter. The material is 
then dried in an oven and woven as flax. 
The buds of hops can be used as an escu- 
lent, and when boiled will do as a substi- 
tute for asparagus. The tendrils, when 
young, may be used in the same way. 


Tue Earl of Rosse estimates the heat 
from the moon as the 80,000th part of 
that fromthesun. Bonger’s experiments 
give the brilliancy of the full moon as 
the 300,000th part of that of the sun; 
Wollaston gives it as the 80,172d, Zollner 
as from 618,000th to 619,000th, and Bond 
as the 470,088th. The maximum of the 
lunar heat appears to be a little before 
full moon. 


Tue April number of the ‘‘ American 
Naturalist ’’ contains a list of twenty- 
two new species of plants, half of which 
have been labelled with proper names, and 
five of these with the name of a single 
botanist. Is there such a dearth of spe- 
cific characters in plants from which to 
select a name, or are we to infer that com- 
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plimenting each other is, in the opinion of 
its cultivators, the chief end of botanical 


science ? 


Art times during the past winter the 
thermometer at the signal station on 
Pike’s Peak was more than 30 deg. 
below zero, the wind blowing so strongly 
that exposure to it was dangerous, and 
the snow driving in blinding clouds. The 
signal service men, in their strong stone 
house, with plenty of wood and provisions, 
were secure from hunger and frost, and 
came out of their seclusion in good health 
when milder weather arrived. 


Art a late meeting of the London Royal 
Society, Professor Tyndall exhibited his 
fireman’s respirator, which is attached ta 
a mask and consists of an iron cylinder 
packed with cotton wool, glycerine, and 
charcoal. The wearer is enabled to re- 


main in an atmosphere of smoke, which 
he could not otherwise breathe, for a 
quarter tohalfan hour. Prof. Tyndall has 
tried the respirator in a room prepared 
for the purpose by the chief of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade of London 


Ir has been ascertained by Dr. W. H. 
Stone, that the extreme height of a col- 
umn of water which can be supported by 
the muscular act of expiration, transmit- 
ted by the lips, is about six feet. He has 
also found that with the majority of wind 
instruments the pressure required for the 
high notes is considerably greater than 
that required for the low notes, each in- 
strument having a pressure ratio of its 
own. The clarinet is an exception to 
the rule. 


A cueaP form of constant voltaic »at- 
tery, devised by M. Pierlot of the French 
Academy of Sciences, is described as fol- 
lows: He places about a pound of chlo- 
ride of lead at the bottom of a glass or 
porcelain vessel. Then he buries in it a 
plate of lead fixed to a wire of the same 
tactal, insulated by means of varnish; 
and next a plate of amalgamated zinc, 
wrapped in dialyzing paper. Water 
must be added every two or three months. 
The current produced by this battery is 
described as being at once energetic and 
censtant. 


A siti has been introduced into the 
British Parliament to limit the amount 
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of work required of children, young per- 
sons, and women in factories. The bill 
provides that young persons or females 
shall not work in factories mere than nine 
and a half hours a day, children not 
over five and a half hours; that neither 
of these shall work before seven in the 
morning ; that after September 1, 1876, 
no child under ten shall be employed in 
any factory ; and after this same date a 
young person shall not be employed in a 
factory otherwise than as a child may be 
employed, unless he or she shall be certi- 
fied by an inspector of schools to have re- 
ceived a certain amount of schooling. 


Gaston TissanprieR has recently made 
some investigations into the quantity of 
dust contained in 35.3 cubic feet of air, 
by causing that quantity of air to pass 
through a tube packed with gun-cotton, 
which filters out the particles. He then 
dissolved the gun-cotton in ether, and 
was thus enabled to obtain the particles 
in a separated condition. After a heavy 
rain, M. Tissandier has collected 0.09 of a 
grain of dust in the above-mentioned 
quantity of air, but in dry weather this 
proportion rose to 0.3 of a grain. With 
regard to the nature of the material, he 
found that about one-third was organic, 
one-third silicious, and the rest composed 
of various substances. 


Ata recent meeting of the California 
Academy of Sciences, a member submitted 
for inspection shells of oysters transplant- 
ed from the Atlantic coast. These were 
covered with the spat of young oysters. 
It was a question whether the spat was 
that of the native California oyster, or 
the product of the transplanted bivalve, 
and oystermen whom he had consulted 
were unable to determine the point. Mr. 
Throckmorton, State Commissioner of 
Fisheries, stated that he had investigated 
the matter and found that the spat was 
the product of the California oyster. It 
was found on the shells of Eastern oysters 
only where they had been transplanted in 
the vicinity of native beds. As yet the 
Eastern oysters had developed no ten- 
dency to increase in Pacificwaters. They 
were short-lived there, becoming very fat, 
and dying within a year after being 
placed in the Bay of San Francisco. The 
experiment of transplanting Eastern oys- 
ters must therefore be deemed a failure. 
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‘* Tae Lire AND DeatH or JOgN oF Bar- 
NEVELD, ApvocaTE oF Hotuanp. Witha 
View of the Primary Causes and Move- 
ments of the Thirty’ Years War.’’ By 
John Lothrop Motley. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Motley calls his work a political 
study, and he furthermore says that his 
aim is to show how seriously political 
events are affected by the peculiarities 
and individual character. 
Thanks to his diligent research and acute 
observations in the elucidation of this mat- 
ter, we have a valuable historical work. 
We can convey no better idea of it to the 
reader than to call it an account of a civil 
duel on a grand seale between John of 


accidents of 


Barneveld, an eminent statesman who 
ruled the Netherlands by mere force of 
intellect, and Maurice of Nassau, eminent 
as a military man and therefore popular, 
and who attained his ends by virtue of be- 
ing the strongest. One appears to us as 


wielding power through the esteem and 


sympathy of his peers, and the other 


through his ancestral and _ traditional 
rights, and by catering to popular preju- 
dices. The graphic narration of the 
events which culminate in the destruction 
of the able statesman furnishes one more 
striking illustration of the triumph of 
force over reason, of superstition over in- 
telligence. 

The effect of individual character on 
political events is conclusively shown in 
the relationship of Henry IV. of France 
and James I. of England to the Nether- 
lands The French king and 
Barneveld understood each other. and 
worked in common. Both were men of 
genius. ‘The English king, pedantic and 
hypocritical, was a sort of kingly pol- 
troon. The contrast between the jolly, 
wise, outspoken, capricious French mon- 
arch and the prosy, vain, selfish James is 
a striking one. Mr. Motley’s portraiture 
of these two men is admirably rendered. 
The personal influence of Henry in con- 
nection with the Netherlands and his 
worth to Barneveld are seen in the effect 
of his assassination just at a time when 
these two statesmen were about to be- 


politics. 


that would not only 
consolidation of the 


operat ions 
the 


gin 
have secured 
Dutch Republic, but might have saved 
the life of Barneveld. The death of Hen- 
ry entirely changed the political desti- 
nies of Europe. 

Valuable as Mr. Motley’s book 


political study, it is still more valuable as 


is asa 


a powerful dramatic exposition of fanati- 
cism. The most significant part of it is 
the the 
theories of the day and their 


account of opposing religious 
conseq uen- 
These are at the root of both the 
death of Barneveld and the failure of the 
Republic. If not presuming, we should 
say that Mr. Motley did not attach suf- 
ficient them. Ideas of 
sovereignty—which seem to have prece- 


ces. 


importance to 


dence in his mind over other ideas in ana- 
lyzing the problem of that day—of rights, 
of national policy, never well understood 
at any time, had no place whatever in 
the minds of the Netherlands people of 
1609, mad about absurd theological dis- 
tinctiens. At this time the Reformation 
was not yet a generally accepted thing, 
and although the Low Countries were Pro- 
testant, there was no conception of tolera- 
tion, the great outcome of that event, and 
which must exist before people can en- 
tertain conceptions of political rights. 
Considering the strife raging between the 
Gomarists, who believed in the doctrine 
of predestination, and the Arminians, 
who rejected it, it is easy to see that re- 
ligious and not political motives were 
paramount in all breasts. We cannot 
therefore agree with Mr. Motley in re- 
garding the religious element as merely 
‘*the atmosphere which colors”’ rather 
than ‘‘ the essence which constitutes the 
tragedy delineated.’’ Barneveld’s death 
seems to have been compassed quite as 
much through the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, forced on the country as national 
faith by the Synod of Dordrecht, as it was 
by any other personal or political motive. 
Calumnious reports, circulated by Mau- 
rice, made the people believe Barneveld a 
traitor ; the acme of crime was reached 
when, as an Arminian, he was proved to 
be a heretic. It was these miserable 
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religious dissensions which neutralized 
Barneveld’s efforts to insure the political 
unity of the seven provinces. 

This work is too able and too import- 
ant to allow some other statements in it 
In describing the 
colony of English Puritans which had 
settled for a time in Holland, previous 
to emigrating to this country, and who 
are known as the Pilgrim Fathers, Mr. 
Motley says: ‘*‘ These were the founders 
of what was to be the mightiest republic 
of modern history. To the fact 
that the early settlement of that wilder- 
ness was by self-sacrificing men of ear- 
nestness and faith, there can be 
little doubt that the highest forms of 
western civilization are due. Through 
their provisional theocracy the result of 
the independent church system was to es- 
tablish the true purport of the Reforma- 
tion, absolute religious equality. Civil 
and political equality followed as a mat- 
ter of course.’”’ This view of the ques- 
tion, naturally a favorite one with New 
England writers, strikes us as rather par- 
tial. In our reading of plain historical 
facts we do not find that the Pilgrim 
Fathers are any more ‘‘ the founders of 
what was to be the mightiest republic of 
modern history,’’ than the colonists of 
Virginia, the Huguenots of South Caroli- 
na, the Catholics of Maryland, the Cal- 
vinists of New Amsterdam, or the count- 
less Scotch, Irish, and German emigrants 
who, like the Pilgrim Fathers, deliber- 
ately consulted their material and spirit- 
ual interests in emigrating to this coun- 
try. Again, as far as ideas, or principles, 
or systems are related to the progress of 
‘civil and political equality,”’ it is very 
doubtful, to say the least, whether ‘‘ the 
independent church system,’’ which is 
another name for sectarianism, has had 
any other than a negative effect in this 
direction. Sectarianism may have been of 
service in substituting many ecclesiastic- 
al governments for one, and consequent- 
ly may have been an advance toward tol- 
eration; but we doubt if sectarianism in 
itself has been of any service politically, 
except to modify the fanatical zeal against 
which ‘* civil and political equality ’’ has 
been struggling for the past five hundred 
years. The revolutionary ideas of France 
in the eighteenth century were very ef- 
fective in the establishment of civil and 
political equality in our favored land, 


to pass unchallenged. 
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and so likewise were the ideas and efforts 
of those who, availing themselves of Eu- 
ropean wisdom, coupled with their expe- 
rience of the ‘* provisional theocracy ”’ of 
New England, believed in the absolute di- 
vorce of Church and State, the greatest 
political success of modern times. Were 
we called upon to account for the growth 
of civil and political equality here, we 
should say that it was the fruit of the at- 
trition of man with man, family with 
family, and community with community, 
as elsewhere. To give the Puritans ex- 
clusive credit for founding our republic, 
and attribute to one body what belongs 
to the whole, past and present, is to total- 
ly overlook the effect of ideas and condi- 
tions lying at the root of all civilizations. 


*“*Tue LecEND oF JUBAL, AND OTHER 
Porems.’’ By George Eliot. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

**THe Forrunate IsLtes, AND OTHER 
Porms.’’ By Mrs.S. M. Piatt. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 

From the East, across miles of ocean, 
and from the West, across miles of 
prairie, come two little volumes of verse, 
and lie side by side on our table. One of 
the largest women of her .time utters 
from her island home rhythmic words 
which sweep through all time and take 
the measure of all ages. A soft voiee 
from the heart of the American conti- 
nent, broken and irregular, but tuneful, 
greets her majestic sister with melodies 
from the home circle, mother lullabies, 
children’s prattle, and in its limited 
round of notes it is sweetand tender. We 
do not doubt that these two women 
would recognize each other as singers, 
though their different powers may be as 
unlike as the guitar and the organ: one 
a parlor and serenade instrument, the 
other the worshipful accompaniment of 
cathedral service and many-voiced choris- 
ters. Yet trifles truly and prettily play- 
ed are welcome and refreshing, and 
Nelly Bly, Kathleen Mavourneen, and 
Robin Adair are always acceptable to the 
popular heart, which wonders a little and 
then goes to sleep over a sonata of 
Beethoven or an arrangement of Berlioz. 
Many sweet mothers will enjoy Mrs. 
Piatt’s sweetness and home feeling, who 
would only wonder and go to sleep over 
George Eliot’s broad philosophy and large 
discourse. Both singers have their 
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place ; but it may be interesting to briefly 
compare their methods, and measure 
their excellences. 

Take then their subjects. In the first 
poem of George Eliot’s book, called 
Jubal, the era of Titans is celebrated, the 
great mystery of Cain and Lamech, of 
death introduced to the primeval world, 
the natural idlesse of health, of youth, 
and of beauty, the new and painful mys- 
tery of death, which through this horror 
of dissolution awakes effort in all direc- 
tion to perpetuate themselves and become 
immortal. In the fine character touches 
which limn Jubal, Tubal-Cain, and other 
personages of the poem, the subtle differ- 
ence of invention and creation is noted ; 
and the gradual development of music, 
from the rhythmic sounds of nature and 
man’s labor, the rapture of the discovery, 
the content of the musician, the joy of the 
people, the spread of the new art, and the 
persecution and unrecognition of theartist, 
form the themes of this really grand work, 
which is full of pregnant sentences em- 
bodying philosophic truth and beauty. 
‘* Agatha,’’ the next poem, may be char- 
acterized as the spirit of humble devotion 
and service growing in an ardent soul. 
‘* Armgart”’ is the artist, struggling, tri- 
umphant; deposed, despairing. ‘‘ Liza”’ 
is a softer tale of tender passion and richer 
language. ‘‘ The Minor Prophet ’’ and 
‘‘ Brother and Sister’’ are less to our 
taste, but with ‘‘ Stradivarius’’ returns 
the nobility of the song. In the ‘‘ Two 
Lovers ’’ we miss lyrical flow, in spite of 
the intense, concentrated expression, and 
also in *‘ Arion,’’ in spite of the tragic 
theme. 

Mrs. Piatt, on the other hand, circum- 
scribes her song within the limits of the 
present. Her sweet household notes 
treat of the eager curiosity of children, 
their little occupations, their loves, their 
disappointments, and she translates these 
into the vague regret of older people, and 
interprets them from her own experience. 
Intensely sympathetic with child life, 
she links it, almost painfully, with the 
completed disappointments of after life, 
and interpolates the play of happy chil- 
dren into her own sad forebodings. The 
players will always lose, says her sad 
song; and it seems to us a little morbid, 
though pathetic. How can she help, 
once in a while, breaking out into words 
of cheer, while chronicling the glad out- 
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bursts of childhood? There is also a sim- 
ilarity, not merely in the subjects, but in 
the treatment. We are glad to have her 
occasionally slip outside her personality, 
and give us such a poem as ‘* The Black 
Princess.”’ 

Both women 
common soil of humanity ; both are flow- 
ering growths, but the flower of one is 
the flower of the daisy, fair and freely 
scattered over roadside and pasture; the 
flower of the other is a magnolia, with 
evergreen foliage on a noble tree, with a 
white wonder of a royal blossom, and a 
crimson seed cone beautiful to the eye 
and aromatic to the taste. 

These women, set each at the extreme 
end of the musical scale from the other, 
possess a common quality in the subjectiv- 
ity of their verse. Nature is treated as 
the subject and servant of man, and the 
ministrant to his soul. But Mrs. Piatt is 
more instinctively dramatic than Mrs. 
Lewes, who passes alternately from dra- 
matic writing to narrative with equal 
ease, and obviously holds a narrative gift 


have their roots in the 


as strongly as a dramatic power. Nei- 
ther poet is very flowing in form; but in 
choice of subjects Mrs. Piatt is 
lyrical than Mrs. Lewes, 
from her own personal 
Mrs. Lewes is absolutely impersonal 
in her verse. For this Mrs. 
Piatt’s poems may have a more human 
charm in their limited chords; but for 
the same reason she will be apt to write 


more 
and writes 
experience, while 


reason 


It is obvious 
men 


herself out much sooner. 
that most women and 

their songs from out their own lives, and 
like spiders use themselves up with their 
weavings. Leaving out the essential dif- 
ference in the culture of the two women, 
Mrs. Piatt will cease to sing when her 


some sing 


circle of personal experience is exhausted. 
On the other hand, the large, imagina- 
tive discourse of George Eliot may only 
cease with her life. She touches the 
great chords that sound through time. 
But this very largeness of Mrs. Lewes 


fatigues some readers, as some eyes find 


the mountains monotonous, and the hills 
everlasting in more senses than one, when 
their feet weary with climbing, and their 
breath grows short in the high, thin at- 
mosphere. And this largeness of her 
thought, which strains the attention, in- 
volves at times a limpidness and simpli- 
city of style which approaches boldness. 
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Trees and shrubs cannot grow on the 
mountain tops, and only the gray and 
white Edelweiss, the flower of honor, 
creeps to the foot of the glacier. On the 
other hand, the prettiness of Mrs. Piatt’s 
verse degenerates into mannerism. To 
read one poem of hers is sweet, two less 
so; then we quarrel with the iteration 
of sadness, and say ‘‘ kisses’? do keep 
‘baby’s dimple; ”’ after that the jerki- 
ness of style and want of lyric flow at- 
tract attention, rather than the grace and 
subtlety of feeling, and finally we lay the 
book down weary with its unrest and 


hopelessness 


‘*Memworrs or Joun Quincy ADams. 
Comprising Portions of his Diary from 
1795 to 1848.’ Edited by Charles Francis 
Adams. Vol. I. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

This volume gives us the beginning of 
the diary kept by John Quincy Adams 
‘almost continuously for sixty-five years, 
embraced in nineteen quarto volumes, 
averaging five hundred pages each of fine 
writing.”’ We of to-day cannot realize 
the full value of this remarkable perform- 
ance; it must be handed over to the ap- 
preciation of posterity. It is doubtful if 
any other record of the same period has 
been kept at all, or, if there is one yet to 
appear, that it will prove a richer treasu- 
ry of historical facts. Its true apprecia- 
tor will be the coming philosophic histo- 
rian. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams compares 
his father’s diary in extent to that of St. 
In this respect it is certainly 
equally remarkable. The comparison, 
however, suggests the points of difference 
between them. Most of these proceed 
from the difference between the two eras 
and the two countries in which the wri- 
ters lived. Others are due to radical dif- 
ferences in the temperaments and intel- 
lects of the two men. It is easy to see in 
the volume before us that its author was 
not so keen an observer, not so versatile 
in taste, not so philosophic in his judg- 
ments of men and things, as his remarka- 
ble prototype. While both men enjoyed 
equal advantages for studying the world 
around them, each did it in a different 
way. St. Simon, in contact with the 
politicians of his time, dwells on the pe- 
culiarities of their characters, and is able 
to trace the effect of these on political 
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events. Mr. Adams mentions the names 
of the men he meets, and in the main only 
records the details of a business imter- 
view. St. Simon’s portrait of society is 
that of an emotional artist, while that of 
Mr. Adams is the plain statement of an 
industrious chronicler. One illustration 
will suffice to show the reader the differ- 
ence between the two diarists. Mr. Ad- 
ams, arriving at the court of Berlin while 
Frederick William II. was on his death- 
bed, was subjected on this account to cer- 
tain official inconveniences. All these are 
given in his diary, with very slight allu- 
sion to the dying monarch. Suppose St. 
Simon to have been in Mr. Adams’s place, 
would not his diary have contained a rich 
record of impressions of the formality of 
the Berlin court, and especially of the dy- 
ing and degenerate successor of Frederick 
the Great? We do not regard asa defect 
in Mr. Adams’s diary an apparent lack 
of interest in things which would have 
quickened St. Simon’s dramatic pen ; this 
negative feature of it merely illustrates 
the difference of character between two 
eminent political observers. 

Mr. Adams’s diary has merits of an- 
other stamp, and especially from a local 
point of view. We can at present refer 
to but one of them, and that is the rare 
example which it affords of an American 
politician and statesman thoroughly de- 
voted to self-culture. Mr. Adams’s assi- 
duity in this direction is as exceptional 
as it was beneficial to him and to his 
country. Could that portion of the diary 
now published, and which shows us the 
formation of Mr. Adams’s character, be 
widely read, it would do much toward un- 
dermining that shallow laudation of com- 
mon-school proficiency which is producing 
so much mischief in the national intellect. 
Mr. Adams seems to have been stimulated 
to self-culture by his father, John Adams, 
but the most powerful agency in the mat- 
ter was that of a sojourn in Europe early 
in life, with the subsequent mental and 
moral discipline to which he subjected 
himself in preparing for a diplomatic ca- 
reer. In carrying out this object he pre- 
scribes for himself regular intellectual du- 
ties, to which he adheres with unswerv- 
ing fidelity. Whenever he leaves the 
track, either for pleasure or through so- 
cial obligations, he feels remorse, and 
makes a note of it. Here is his law fora 
day when minister at the Hague: ‘ Rise 
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and dress at six. Read works of instruc- 
tion from thence until seven. Breakfast. 
Read the papers and translate from the 
Dutch till eleven or twelve. Then dress 
for the day. Write letters or attend to 
other business until between two and 
three. Walk till half-past three. Dine 
and sit till five. Read works of amuse- 
ment till between eight and nine. Walk 
again about an hour. Then take a very 
slight supper and a cigar, and retire to 
bed at eleven.’’ This systematic appro- 
priation of time and thought may amuse 
some, and strike others as a little me- 
chanical; but it was effective in his case, 
and worthy of imitation by those who 
would pursue a similar career. Let the 
advantages which Mr. Adams enjoyed 
through considered in 
connection with the various offices he fill- 
ed in the service of his country, and we 
shall see how indispensable it is. We have 


self-culture be 


only to contrast his career as a foreign 
minister with that of some of the men we 
send abroad nowadays, to fully appreciate 
the value of general information, and a 
true sense of personal and national digni- 
ty. The government of his day was not 
obliged to take negotiations out of his 
hands and intrust them to more discreet 
and intelligent agents. In delicate posi- 
tiens he did not employ bravado, and in 
the ordinary routine of his «flice he was 
not compelled to fall back on the attain- 
ments of his subordinates. Even when a 
foreign minister was at least a gentleman, 
the culture of John Quincy Adams made 
him what Washington said he was, ** the 
most valuable public character the coun- 
try had abroad.’’ 

** AnrmaAL Locomotion; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. With a Dis- 
sertation on Aéronautics.”’ By J. Bell 
Pettigrew, M.D., ete. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Pettigrew is well known to natur- 
alists and aéronauts as the author of 
some exceedingly able papers on flight 
and other forms of animal progression. 
In this book he sums up his numerous 
original observations upon 
tion, and from the facts thus obtained he 
points out what he believes to be the 
true theory and method of artificial pro- 
gression through the air. The track of 
all animals, whether moving on land, in 
water, or in air, is a figure-of-8, which 


animal mo- 
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is produced either by the structure of the 
limbs, as in birds, or by the mode in 
which they are united to the body, as in 
animals. In fact, when the form and 
position of the hones, and the mode in 
which the muscles are applied to them, 
are considered, a close analogy is appa- 
rent between the locomotory members of 
allanimals. The author points out that 
the muscles take precedence over the 
skeleton in animal movements, and thinks 
that too much stress (comparatively) is 
laid upon the bony structure in teaching 
the anatomy of motion. His observa- 
tions the motory members of 
all animals, both in structure and func- 
tion, to the screw form. He gives full 
space to the discussion of the movements 
of land and water animals, but the most 
attractive and also the msst novel part of 
the book is that which describes the pro- 
gression of birds. This difficult subject 
has been studied by him with great care 
and corresponding success. He points 
out the structure and motions of wings, 
and shows that what appears te be an 


reduce 


up and down motion is really a very com- 
plicated series of movements, by which 
the broad wing is thrown into convolu- 
tions, which act upon the air in precisely 
the same way that the screw propeller, 
with its surface of evolution, acts upon 
the water. 
ers open so as to form a network, and in 


As the wing rises, its feath- 


this position they offer little resistance to 
the air. Closed, the moment the down 
stroke is given, they offer a broad surface 
impervious to air. 

From the of animals the 
author passes to the art of flying, which 
he believes has hitherto been followed in 
an entirely improper manner. The ef- 
forts of most aéronauts have been direct- 
ed toward obtaining a machine sustained 


locomotion 


by a gas lighter than air, the whole 
power of the machinery being employed’ 
in producing horizontal Dr 
Pettigrew condemns this method as op- 
is uniformly found 


motion. 


posed to that which 
in nature, where we may be certain of 
obtaining our best hints. In every natu- 
ral form of flying, weight is a necessary 
element. All much heavier 
than the air they displace. When the 
idea of buoyancy has been abandoned, as 


birds are 


it has by some inventors, the effurt has 
been turned toward forcing an inclined 


plane through the air, flapping a number 
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of stiff wings, or turning large-bladed 
propellers. ‘The autkor’s study of birds 
led him to adopt flexible wings, which by 
an up and down motion would produce 
curved surfaces similar to those of the 
screw propeller. His book gives the 
mode of making them, and also tells of some 
experiments he undertook to prove that 
the wing motion of birds was successfully 
imitated. But he does not seem to have 
made any successful experiments ‘with 
flying models. He has, however, the 
firmest faith that flying will some day be 
successfully accomplished by man, and 
evidently looks upon his own work as that 
necessary labor of analysis which must pre- 
cede invention. This modest estimate is 
the more creditable as Dr. Pettigrew has 
made most important discoveries in this 
difficult field. His book is clearly and sim- 
ply written, and illustrated in a manner 
which is exceedingly creditable both to him 
as the draughtsman and to the engraver. 


** PropHetTic VOICES CONCERNING AMER- 
ica.”’ A Monograph. By Charles Sum- 
ner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This curious compilation of prophecies 
about America begins and ends with po- 
etry, the first one consisting of a Latin 
verse by Seneca, in which the great mor- 
alist of antiquity predicts the discovery 
of a new werld, and the last one of a rey- 
ery of future greatness by the compiler. 
Some of the prophecies are happy hits of 
the imagination, while others are the an- 
ticipations of reason and reflection ; some 
are worthy of note in connection with 
events, while others, and much the larger 
portion, are of no significance outside of 
personal sentiment. 

Of the predictions anterior to the dis- 
covery of America, that of Strabo, the an- 
cient gesgrapher, who conjectured that 
there might be two, and indeed more, in- 
habited lands in the Atlantic ocean, is 
the most interesting, inasmuch as it af- 
fords us a glimpse of scientific foresight. 
The basis of it is knowledge. The poets, 
more fanciful, are therefore more amus- 
ing. Chapman, the translator of Homer, 
and contemporary with Shakespeare, 
pitches on Guiana, ‘‘ whose forehead 
knocks against the roof of stars,’’ as the 
place where ‘the circles of an empire 
meet.’’ Drayton places Paradise in Vir- 
ginia. The pious Herbert declares that 
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Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 

Fuller, writing about the time of the 
Puritan exodus from England, declares 
America marriageable, and hoping ‘ to 
get Christ to her husband by the preach- 
ing of the gospel.’’ George Webb, of 
whom we would know nothing except for 
Franklin, who has preserved his name, 
declared that Philadelphia would become 
‘** the Athens of mankind.”’ Time only is 
wanting to verify that prediction! An- 
other believer in the City of Brotherly 
Love, the Abbé Galiani, advises Mme. 
d’Epinay, in 1776, not to buy a house in 
Paris, but to get one in Philadelphia. 
Honest Milton, who admits that poets 
‘*give a personal form to what they 
please,’’ views America chiefly as a ref- 
uge from the ‘*fury of bishops.’’ Sir 
Thomas Browne, not foreseeing American 
love for European travel, pleasantly fan- 
cies that the coming Yankee will stay at 
home and spend his treasure ‘“‘ in Ameri- 
can pleasure.’’ The last and most popu- 
lar of poetic prophets is the good Bishop 
Berkeley, who summed up the whole com- 
pass of sentiment in his famous line, 
** Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.”’ 

One might suppose that the statesmen 
would be than the 
poets, which is to a certain extent true. 
Those of their predictions are 
based on the increase of wealth and pop- 
ulation are already fully verified ; and 
so are many which are due to a careful 
study of political problems. ‘Turgot, re- 
garding slavery as incompatible with a 
good political constitution, looked beyond 
its abolition, and foretold that the blacks 
when restored to liberty ** would cause em- 
barrassment by forming two nations in the 
same State.’’ Considering the reality, em- 
barrassment is a mild term. De Tocque- 
ville was a good prophet for and against 
our country ; that is to say, he foresaw 
evil as well as good in our institutions. 
Mr. Sumner, in quoting De Tocqueville, 
confines himself to what he predicted 
about slavery and the material growth of 
the country. Had he dwelt more on what 
this acute observer says of the possible 
perversion of the forms of our govern- 
ment, he would have rendered his ** Pro- 
phetic Voices *’ more instructive. Com- 
piled as the book is, it tends to foster 
spreadeagleism, which is not only the 


more clear-sighted 


which 
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English rendering fer the French term 
chauvinisme, but a similar source of simi- 
Governor Pownell, 
a colonial governor before the Revolution, 
who was an able advocate of our country 
in England during that event, because 
he understood the temper and interests 
of the people, was an honest practical 
prophet. Mr. Sumner quotes liberally 
from his sayings. They have some value 
because he knew what he was talking 
And yet he has not always proved 
to be right. When he declared that 
America (meaning, of course, the coming 
United States) would be the ‘‘ arbitress 
and would ‘build and 
navigate cheaper than any country in 
Europe,’’ and become a “‘ free port to all 
nations,’’ he did not embrace in his com- 
prehensive view the consequences of the 
protective system. Or must we, as in the 
case of the Athenian greatness of Phila- 
delphia, wait for time to give the matter 
proof? 


lar political errors, 


about. 


of commerce,”’ 


Puysiowocy.”’ By W. B. 
New York: D. Appleton & 


** MENTAL 
Carpenter. 
Co. 

This work was designed to form one of 
the volumes of the ** International Scien- 
tific Series,’’ but having outgrown, under 
the pen of the author, the limits assigned 
to each volume of that series, it was with- 
drawn from that collection,and now, com- 
panionless, is left to journey through the 
reading world alone. The well-known 
reputation of its author, however, will 
command for it the attention and respect 
of all readers, and give it a circulation 
The work 
will be found as interesting as instructive, 
and te embody nearly all that is known 
on the subjects of which it treats. In 
physiology the author has long been con- 
sidered as an authority, and in psychology 
a very intelligent and systematic exposi- 
tor. 
advancing, and the best treatise on either 
must be, in many important respects, con- 
sidered only provisional. We cannot 
elaim for Dr. Carpenter any important 
discoveries in these lines of thought, nor 
any great freshness or originality in di- 
gesting or elucidating the discoveries of 
others. He has all the timidity of a man 
accustomed to lean upon popular author- 
ities, and to foster a conservatism pecu- 
liar to natures unwilling to war with 


commensurate with its merits. 


Both sciences, however, are steadily 
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traditional ways of thinking. He has 
occasionally been pushed forward by the 
strong mental currents of more original 
and bolder thinkers, and many of his re- 
cent essays bear the golden stamp of these 
renovating influences. 

What with a wise division of labor and 
greatly improved methods of investiga- 
tion, the earnest disciples of truth are 
gradually disentangling the great web of 
nature and unveiling its most subtle laws 
Speculation to be worth anything now 
must be backboned by the scientifically - 
adjusted phenomena of nature, and by 
words very distinctly representative of 
The day for the 


comprehensible things. 
pursuit of dissolving 
ly regions of word-bound philosophy is 


clouds in the ghost- 


gone by, and man, no longer content with 
mysteries, seeks the faithful and literal 
interpretation of tl 

During the last fifty years England has 
produced a body of independent thinkers 


1e realities of nature. 


and assiduous investigators, who have not 
only enriched themselves with the precious 
treasures of preceding toilers, but who 
have quarried deep enough themselves to 
add fresh material to the edifice of knowl- 
edge. They have ceased to consume time 
and to wear out their energies in battling 
about airy nothings,susceptible of neither 
proof nor disproof, and in rolling up the 
stone of Sisyphus. Mill has taught the 
present generation how to use the logic of 
the sciences in order to widen and deepen 
the channels of knowledge ; Darwin has 
discovered a new world in natural history, 
and has turned its chaos into order ; Hux- 
ley has given a new reading to the to- 
pography of animal structures, as well as 
additional meaning to their varied func- 
tions ; and Spencer has gone down into 
the heretofore dark places of nature, 
flooded them with light, and drawn 
pearls of priceless knowledge from their 
sequestered corners. 

It is owing to this new and advanced 
order of studies, to this great and memo- 
rable flight of individual genius, that the 
universities of England, formerly centres 
of light, have now become eclipsed and 
are mere dead bodies thrown out of the 
orbits of intellectual life. The mere me- 
chanical reproduction of old forms of 
thought, and the ramping up of withered 
and phantom ideas, have wrecked and 
stranded these long venerable institutions. 
The great victories of the intellect at the 
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present day are no longer gained by men 
lavrelled in the professorial chairs of 
stagnant universities. Their metaphysi- 
cal myths, to gain even a hearing, have 
had to take on new verbal drapery in or- 
der, like a painted sepulchre, to conceal 
their dead forms. Their lately issued 
‘Treatise on the Science of Morals ’’ is, 
according to the ‘‘ Westminster Review,”’ 
a painful failure, an expiring wail from a 
shattered and paralyzed brain. 

The energy with Which, as a nation, 
we pursue all material matters, the watch- 
fulness which has always marked our in- 
dustrial and commercial operations, the 
desire of nearly every person among us to 
speedily amass a fortune, and as a conse- 
quence the fearful strain placed on our bod- 
ily and mental powers and resources, give 
to a work like this of Dr. Carpenter’s an 
importance which ought to be fully appre- 
ciated in order to draw wisdom from its 
physiological and psychological] teachings. 
In wrestling with the world, the proper 
economy and wise use of the human instru- 
ment ought surely to count for much, as 
its kealth and general condition more seri- 
ously affect the future than the present. 
We are the living organs through which 
the whole life of the future is to be trans- 
mitted ; and if we allow those organs to 
be abused or to degenerate, our innocent 
posterity will have to pay the terrible 
penalty of our sins. If, as many con- 
tend, our geographical milieu is inimical 
to our constitutions, if there is a tenden- 
cy among us to sink below the European 
standard of sound health, vigor, and 
longevity, due to any exterior or interior 
causes whatever, our earthly well-being 
and that of coming generations must de- 
pend upon a thorough scientific knowl- 
edge of our interior condition as it may 
be affected by our exterior, and a conse- 
quent conservative action on our part. 
The great value of Dr. Carpenter’s work 
for us lies in its elaborate treatment of 
our physical, intellectual, and moral 
fabric. It is with these vital parts of 
our personal structure that we ought to 
be thoroughly familiar, in order to secure 
their healthy condition by observing 
whatever laws are necessary to accom- 
plish this end. It is a matter of al- 
most daily observation that children 
fall below the standard of their parents, 
without even geing through their wear 
and tear. Doubtless there are numerous 
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causes to be assigned for this, though ex- 
ceedingly difficult to be rightly enumer- 
ated. Tl stormy discussions, so often 
uselessly indulged in of late, about educa- 
tion, afford us no light, as they are gen- 
erally exhausted in the chaff and not the 
wheat of the matter. To build up educa- 
tional doctrines in an absolute way, and 
without reference to the qualities of the 
persons to be educated, and their natural- 
ly varied and varying aptitudes, is like 
abstract discussions about the ten com- 
mandments without reference to the 
moral condition of people to observe them 
practically Nothing is more prized or 
better rewarded than mere special train- 
ing in law, medicine, commerce, handi- 
crafts, and artisan callings, and this train- 
ing is generally the result of mere appren- 
ticeship. Education, strictly speaking, 
must be understood as the general and 
harmonizing evolution of all our faculties 
and their fitting adaptation to whatever is 
best suited to their nature. But as yet 
we are left in the dark as to how we shall 
produce the elements truly susceptible of 
this talked-of education, and how we can 
becomingly weld them into the anomalous 
and multiform conditions of society. To 
follow carefully the speculations of Dr. 
Carpenter, and to understand all his lines 
of thought, will show the student the 
folly of most of the theories now afloat 
on the subject of education. A youth 
may be educated out of harmony with his 
family and social position, and if then he 
is obliged to labor for his own support, 
his life becomes embittered by disap- 
pointment, and perhaps poverty. Be- 
neath the stratum of society there is ever 
going on a struggle of giants for the 
coveted goods of this world, for high 
places and the influence of power. The 
well educated and refined are soon elhow- 
ed out of this great contest. There is no 
place for them, and they soon sink back 
into penniless obscurity. Men of wealth 
and power therefore hold in little estima- 
tion most of the flippant twaddle about 
education, because their own success grew 
out of bold and dauntless action on men 
and things, and out of warlike and robust 
constitutions, never polished or refined 
by the pumice stone of education. 

> By 
Henry Fothergill Chorley. Compiled 
from the edition of Henry G. Hewlett, 


‘‘Recent Art anv Socrery.’ 
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by C. H. Jones. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

As a genera] thing we dislige abridg- 
ments all the way from dictionaries to 
cookery-books, an abridgment suggesting 
the suppression of a good deal of valuable 
material. This one, however, is an ex- 
ception. The editing is so well done, the 
character of the man is so clearly reveal- 
ed, the arrangement and selection of his 
sayings and doings so judicious, we not 
only feel no loss, but are disposed to think 
that the editor has saved us a good deal 
of time and trouble in abbreviating the 
voluminous work as published in Eng- 
land. 

Henry Fothergill Chorley, for thirty- 
five years one of the editorial staff of the 
London ‘‘ Athenzeum,”’ seems to have been 
a dilettante of the first water. He was 
born a musician, but necessity made him 
a critic of art and literature. He pos- 
sessed remarkable qualities for this ser- 
vice, and became an authority, and indeed 
somewhat famous. Notwithstanding his 
success in this direction, he was ambitious 
of authorship, and wrote novels, plays, 
and poetry; but he could not get the 
public ear, and his attempts in this way 
passed unnoticed except by friends. His 
best literary achievements, if they may be 
called such, seem to have been the libret- 
ti of operas, cantatas, and other musical 
compositions, all the composers coveting 
them, owing to his fine taste in the adapta- 
tion of language to music. Refinement 
of taste, critical integrity, other 
qualifications of which he was apparently 
unconscious, enabled him to become inti- 


and 


mate with and respected by the foremost 
writers and 
time, and consequently a man of social 
importance. And yet, because he did 
not reach the ideal he aimed at, he re- 
garded himself as a disappointed man 
The success he did attain was not that to 
Chorley was a char- 


musical composers of his 


which he aspired. 
acter of which we in this country have 
no counterpart—a sort of bright, intel- 
lectual butterfly, whose radiance is the 
effect of the surroundings in the midst 
of which he dwelt and on which he 
nourished himself. 

Among the famous men and women 
with whom Chorley associated, we find 
several Americans. The first one is N. 
P. Willis. Chorley was pleased with 
Wiilis, and seems to have judged him 
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pretty accurately. He speaks of him in 
the usual English patronizing way, half 
apologizing for being acquainted with 
him—* meeting me by chance,’ and 
through ‘‘a me to 

some one to talk over my schemes with,”’ 
and so on.: The truth is that both were 
young travellers at the time they met, 
Chorley seems to 


necessity for have 


and equally conceited. 
have recognized a fine trait in Willis’s 
character, that of giving a friend the 
benefit of his experience in a frank, hon- 
est, sympathetic way. 

Chorley encounters Hawthorne. He 
does full justice to his romances ; indeed, 
it is a proof of Chorley’s critical sagacity 
that he was the first in England to detect 
Hawthorne’s genius. It strikes us, how- 
ever, that he is not equally just to the au- 
thor himself. Chorley’s esteem of Haw- 
thorne seems to have dwindled on the 
publication of ‘* Our Old Home,” and of 
the extracts from Hawthorne’s journal 
published posthumously by his widow. 
It appears that Chorley offered civilities 
to Hawthorne which were not taken ad- 
vantage of or recognized by him; while 
the comments on English ways and man- 
ners in the above-named publications, to- 
gether with the insignificance of some of 
the ideas and impressions recorded in the 
journal, struck Chorley with ‘‘ an amaze- 
ment almost approaching distress.’’ He 
sums it all up as ‘‘ pettiness’ in ‘‘ a man 
so great and real.’’ There is no doubt 
that amour propre and ingrained Eng- 
lish egotism entered largely into the sen- 
timent embodied in this opinion. In re- 
which Hawthorne 


spect to the civili 
did not avail himself of, consisting of sun- 
dry letters of introduction to residents of 
Liverpool sent him by Chorley, we sus- 
pect that he was not disposed to be the 
victim of ordinarily polite people. As to 
the pettiness of Hawthorne’s journal, 
Chorley was too intelligent a critic not to 
be aware that the memoranda which form 


ties 


a journal serve a purpose known only to 
the author himself, the train of ideas with 
which they are connected being imper- 
ceptible in an irresponsive publication. 
We cannot close our notice of this inter- 
esting book without applauding and giv- 


ing currency toa remark which shows that 
Chorley was a critic of no common stamp 


He finds himself in Florence with a com- 
mittee of English artists, who had come 


there to study the works of the old fresco 
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painters. Discovering that in this com- 
pany his mind is being ‘*‘ leavened with 
prejudices and distinctions more techni- 
cal than poetical,’’ he says: ‘‘ However 
needful training be, there is such a thing 
as private judgment—the throwing one’s 
self loose of which ends in the cant, not 
the sincerity, of admiration.” 

‘* Tue Lanp or THE Wuite ELeruant.”’ 
A Personal Narrative of ‘Travel and Ad- 
venture in Farther India. By Frank Vin- 
cent, Jr. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Numerous well-executed illustrations 
in this elegant book, and a plain narrative 
of travelling experiences in Farther India, 
make one familiar with the curious archi- 
tecture and people of Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Cochin China. Mr. Vincent's 
account of the ruins of temples belonging to 
ancient Indian civilization, and of the vast 
pagodas of modern times, with glimpses 
of the life of the people, and descriptions 
of semi-grotesque royalty, form novel, in- 
teresting, and acceptable contributions to 
our travelling literature. 

The most advanced communities may 
learn something from savages. Would it 
not be well in the present incompleteness 
of our facilities for divorce to take a hint 
from the Burmese? When a Burmese 
couple tire of each other, they light two 
candles, and shutting up their hut, sit 
down and wait quietly until they are 
burned up. The one whose candle burns 
out first gets up and leaves, taking with 
him or her, as the case may be, just what 
clothes they have on, leaving the rest of 
the property to the victor. Divorce can- 
dles, warranted not to flare in a draught, 
and free of thiefs in the wicks, might 
prove profitable articles in trade. 


or, Thoughts 


‘* Puysics AND Pouirics ; 
on the Application of the Principles of 
* Natural Selection ’ and ‘ Inheritance’ to 


Political Society.”” By Walter Bagehot, 
Esq. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Bagehot has produced a vigorous 
and profound discussion of the broader 
features of political history. He has not 
attempted to collect from previous wri- 
tings the sum of the conclusions which 
have resulted from the application of the 
evolution theory to social and natural 
history, but laying down some of those 
conclusions, merely builds upon them a 
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very readable and instructive series of es- 
says. He begins with the preliminary 
age of man, accepting the general picture 
of our prehistoric ancestors which is 
given by such writers as McClennan, 
Tylor,and Sir John Lubbock ; but it is 
strikingly indicative of the style in which 
the book is written that nowhere is the 
condition of man in that age distinctly 
stated. These are in fact in one sense 
‘* roundabout papers’’ on a philosophical 
subject. They leave the right impression 
on the reader’s mind without announcing 
in so many words what that impression is 
to be. In saying this we do not mean to 
cast a suspicion upon the earnestness of 
the style, which is both delightful and 
painstaking. The prehistoric man was 
of two sorts. One—the ancient—was of 
a nature which we have not yet learned 
to conceive. Our imagination fails us 
in attempting to picture a human being 
in every respect a brute except in pos- 
sessing the ability to rise above the 
brutes. The modern prehistoric man is 
he who has left dim traces of his habits 
in stone implements and similar relics. 
Ilim we can partially imagine, and his 
chief characteristic appears to have been 
ferocity when strong, timidity when weak. 
This state of things naturally brought 
about submission on the part of some, as- 
cendancy on the part of others. These 
infant communities were moulded by pre- 
cisely the same conditions of comparative 
power to greater and greater nations. 
The author separates race-making from 
nation-making forces, the former being 
due to adaptability, or the power of sur- 
viving under given conditions of climate, 
ete. The causes of nation-making are 
far more complex ; but on this point it is 
to be observed that the simplicity of the 
current views upon the origin of races 
may be due merely to the extreme ob- 
security of the subject, which restriets 
the best trained imagination to a limited 
To hold that there 
in races be- 


circle of excursions. 
must have been evolution 
cause there are too many of them to per- 
mit the theory of a separate origin for 
each, is only an admission that our im- 
agination fails as yet to supply us with 
causes enough to explain the number and 
diversity of races. Having followed man 
through his early and middle history, the 
author shows that the characteristic of 
the most powerful nations now is dis- 
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cussion. The teaching of this book is 
certainly favorable to the optimist view 
of political economy. Here we have 
progress and quiescence praised in equal 
measure as being sources of present ad- 
vancement and strength. The brutality 
of which history is so full is shown to be 
attendant upon characteristics of mind 
which were necessary to the growth of 
nations. This brutality too is a thing of 
the past. We have grown out of it to 
some extent, and bid fair to leave it alto- 
gether behind us. Mr. Bagehot’s style is 
vivid and strong, though uneven. His ex- 
pression often arrests the attention, and 
he frequently throws peculiar strength 
into his conceptions by a happy and pic- 
turesque phrase. 


By Edward Smith, M. D., 
New York: D. Apple- 


** Foops.”’ 
LL. B., F. R. S. 
ton & Co. 

Dr. Smith presents not only a general 
discussion of foods, but also the results of 
a great number of experiments upon him- 
self, most of which have been previously 
made public in scientific works. He de- 
fines a food to be ‘‘a substance which, 
when introduced into the body, supplies 
material which renews some structure or 
maintains some vital process.”’ A medi- 
cine, on the other hand, is a substance 
which merely modifies vital action with- 
out supplying the material for sustaining 
it- Between these two is a class of sub- 
stances for which he retains the generic 
term food, though their stimulating ac- 
tion is far in excess of their nutritive qual- 
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ity. The author takes up ail the known 
forms of food in detail, and discusses their 
character and value, and in so doing he 
finds that careful experiment usually con- 
firms the conclusions to which the ordina- 
ry observation of life has led. Thus he 
proved by personal experiment that 
cheese when eaten in large quantities is 
difficult of digestion, but when taken 
moderately at the end of a meal assists 
digestion. He confirms the yalue of fish 
as a food for persons given to brain work, 
or who suffer the 
ground that its larger proportion of phos- 
phorus repairs the wear of the brain. 
As to the vexed question of whether un- 
bolted flour (Graham bread, ete.) should 
be eaten, he says that the silicious scales 
which such flour contains are not only 


much anxiety, on 


indigestible in themselves, but by irritat- 
ing the membranes cause the removal of 
the food before the digestive process is 
complete upon those parts of the food 
which can be assimilated. For this rea- 
son it is a bad food for the poor, but may 
be good for the rich and overfed. Follow- 
ing out this view, Dr. Smith long ago 
the 
supply of bread made from bolted flour to 
its prisoners and paupers. Speaking of 
bread, the author thinks that Dr. Dau- 


urged upon the British government 


glish’s method of raising bread by carbonic 
acid water (aérated bread) “‘ is the great- 
est improvement of our time in the man- 


ufacture ’’ of this food. As a whole, the 
book is a useful and suggestive one, albe- 
it not very entertaining, and probably 
rather too encyclopaedic in its style to se- 
cure popular favor. 
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— Reapine Agassiz’s lectures, deliver- 
ed as long ago as 1862, on “ The Struc- 
ture of Animal Life,’’ one must come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in 
the discoveries and discussions of the 
twelve years that have passed that dis- 
proves the facts they contain or shakes 
the argument they present. So far as 
that argument goes, it is a perfect one 
for the presence of design in the creation 
of species. That school of evolutionists 
which denies a ruling intelligence in the 
universe can find no foothold on the 
ground occupied and fortified by the doc- 
trines and illustrations of this series of 
scientific reasoning. But for those evolu- 
tionists who are reverent as well as bold, 
for those who believe that evolution is a 
means used by supreme intelligence, and 
that though it did not begin of itself, it 
was so ordered from its beginning that 
no further interference with its operations 
necessary, these lectures present 
nothing that refutes or even assails their 
They do not answer the ques- 
tion, ‘* Why do not new species now ap- 
pear?’’ Nordo they show by any other 
than negative evidence, of a kind, for 
example, which is met by such astonish- 
ing discoveries as the recent ones of Pro- 
fessor Marsh, that the wide gaps between 
existing species may not be completely 
filled in, as they have already in part been 
filled in, by the new finding of extinct re- 
lated forms. So far as the argument from 
diversity of structure goes, it is distinctly 
stated, and supported by well chosen and 
clearly arranged facts. They prove the 
immense, almost inconceivable antiquity 
of animal life on earth, the rigid adher- 
ence to four distinct plans in its construc- 
tion, and the remarkable triple coinci- 
dence in the succession, gradation, and 
growth of animals. Few would be dis- 
posed to deny that these are the work of 
an overseeing intelligence. But it seems 
to us a needless limitation upon the 
power of that intelligence to insist that it 
could not, or did not, by its primal fiat, 
call into being forces capable of assuming 
by themselves all such directions and di- 
versities. All the proofs accumulated in 
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these lectures have no application what- 
ever to this point. Why not press Paley’s 
famous argument, founded on the instance 
of a watch, still further, and urge that 
if intelligence must be inferred from the 
creation of a being capable of repro- 
ducing its kind, it must be still more co- 
gently inferred from the creation of be- 
ings capable of varying into other kinds, 
as well as of the circumstances that might 
induce such variations? It is an absolute 
non sequitur from the premises of facts 
laid down to say, quoting the words used 
in summing up the subject, that “ the 
construction of the animal kingdom is 
not a kind of work which is delegated to 
secondary agencies; it is not like that 
which is delegated to a law working its 
way uniformly; but it is that kind of 
work which the engineer retains when he 
superintends and controls his machine 
while it is working.’’ So far as regards 
the reverent and reasonable view of evolu- 
tion above alluded to, these lectures leave 
that question precisely where they 
found it. 


— Tue opposition of superstition to sci- 
ence, and to the development of industri- 
al facilities, is of high antiquity. The 
Greeks, throughout their civilization, 
viewed all efforts of human industry to 
overcome natural forces and to remove 
terrestrial obstacles as more or less in- 
fringing on divine prerogatives. Legen- 
dary history, at every turn, shows us hu- 
manity’s benefactors the victims of per- 
secution. Hercules, the vanquisher of 
brigands and monsters, as well as the lib- 
erator of Prometheus, continues in mis- 
fortune and servitude his whole life. Pro- 
metheus himself is terribly afflicted for 
attempting to make man independent of 
celestial forethought. Jove struck Aiscu- 
lapius with lightning for raising the dead, 
in the fear that men might escape death 
altogether. The energy and success of 
Bellerophon, who was a hero in the air 
as on terra firma, drew down upon him 
the hatred of the gods, and he had to 
wander about consumed with grief. Pal- 
amedes, the inventor of lighthouses, 
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measures, scales, and other useful objects, 
is destroyed through the envious machi- 
nations of the devout Ulysses. Leaving 
the record of mythology, which may be 
regarded as that of pure sentiment, we 
find the same spirit in connection with 
known historical events. Every bold en- 
terprise in antiquity, either for war 


purposes or for social advantage, the 


originality of which astonished people, 
was apt to be viewed as impious. The 
citizens of Cnidus, wishing to defend 
their peninsula against the enemy, pro- 
posed to cut a canal across it, and thus 
separate it from the main land. The 
workmen, attacked with a peculiar dis- 
ease which affected the eye, were obliged 
to desist. Regarding the malady as a 
visitation of the gods, the oracle was con- 
sulted, and the following was the re- 
sponse: ** Do not fortify your isthmus; 
leave the channel uncut, for if Jupiter 
had so intended it, he would have given 
you an island for your dwelling-place.”’ 
Eschylus accuses Xerxes of sacrilege for 
having thrown a bridge over the Helles- 
pont, and thus joined two continents 
which the gods had kept asunder. Vir- 
gil regards navigation, and even agricul- 
ture, as remnants of human depravity, 
which the eye will be sure to recognize 
in the advent of the golden age. Pliny 
makes miners responsible for earthquakes, 
the earth our common mother thus aveng- 
ing herself for the inward laceration 
caused by the parricidal cupidity of her 
children. Facts and sentiments illus- 
trative of this spirit abound throughout 
antique history ; and not only do we find 
them there, but also in modern times, and 
particularly during the middle ages. The 
spirit is not yet exorcised, judging by 
some of the objections we remember to 
have seen urged against the Suez canal. 
In the main, however, it has vanished. 
Science now is out of the jurisdiction of 
superstition. Fulton and Morse run no 
risk of being sublimated into monsters 
and magicians, while Huxley and Tyn- 
dall need not dread the fate of Socrates 
for corrupting youth. 


A Lapy sends ‘* The Galaxy ’”’ from 
Paris some notes on fashion and society 
gossip, which we dare not regard as 
out of place here. They are introduced 
by a sketch of the new “* Requiem Mass ”’ 
of Verdi: The mass begins with five re- 
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markable bars, full of awe and mystery, 
and played, pianissimo, by all the bassi 
of the orchestra, on their lowest notes of 
A minor! These five bars are followed 
by a low, murmuring chorus, which 
sounds like voices singing in their tombs. 
This is the requiem, to which is joined the 
‘** Kyrie,’’ sung by soprano, mezzo-tenor, 
and bass. Then comes the terrible chorus 
of the elected and rejected from Paradise— 
an allegro in G minor. Here the folly 
of giving such a work in so small a space 
was evident. It seemed as if the voices 
and instruments of the executants would 
have, as in the case of Jericho, felled the 
walls, and I believe they would have 
done, had this wonderful and tumultuous 
chorus continued for three days and 
nights—as they did before Jericho. It 
was superb! Mme. Stolz and Mme. 
Waldmann then sang the ‘ Recordare,”’ 
and their magnificent voices were some- 
thing new in that tiny nest of the Opéra 
Comique, which rarely hears anything 
louder than a nightingale’s trill. Sig 
Maini, the bass, sang the ‘‘ Confutatis,”’ 
and Capponi, the tenor, sang ‘ Inge- 
misco.’? The ‘* Lacrymosa”’ is for the 
quartette of voices, and then comes the 
** Offertoire,’’ which is the gem of the 
mass. It is first played by the orchestra 
in sordine, and then repeated, like a mur- 
mur, by the voices. It is sublime, and 
what is more, original. The ‘‘ Sanctus’ 
is written en fugue. ‘The ** Agnus Dei,” 
like the ** Offertoire,’’ is a masterpiece; it 
carried away the whole house, and was 
enthusiastically encored. It is sung by 
soprano and mezzo-soprano, and in oc- 
taves. The chorus also joins in, in oc- 
taves, very pianissimo; it was like an an- 
gel’s whispers. But all through, this 
singing in unison and in octaves was 
wonderfully effective. ‘‘ Libera me,”’ the 
final piece, was sung by Mme. Stolz and 
chorus, and the lady displayed all her 
energy and soul in the rendering of this 
piece. Mme. Stolz possesses a voice of re- 
markable power, and has the faculty to 
attack the notes of highest register, both 
piano and forte, and takes alternately the 
highest notes and lowest with equal fa- 
cility. Verdi conducted the orchestra in 
person. He appeared at the first very 
neryous, but soon regained courage, as 
the applause of the whole house told him 
that he had vanquished every foe, and en- 
tranced beyond expectation all his friends, 
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Altogether Verdi's ‘* Requiem ”’ isa great 
work—perhaps the greatest that has 
ever come from his pen. All the élite of 
Paris was at the performance. I saw 
Strakosch there. This promises well for 
America. It seems sacrilege to talk of 
fashions on such an occasion, but nearly 
all the ladies wore the new ‘‘ Belle Bour- 
bonnaise’’ bonnet, which is the exact 
counterpart of the bonnet worn by Mlle. 
Desclauzas in the opeetta of the ‘* Belle 
Bourbonnaise,’’ and the model of which 
you will see on all the title-pages of the 
songs of the opera. Another curious noy- 
elty: nearly all the ladies wore a medal 
or a cross, attached to a ribbon, round 
their necks. On close inspection [ saw 
that these medals and crosses were the 
same as given to distinguished men for 
services rendered to their country on the 
battle-field. On inquiry, also, I ascer- 
tained that they were in reality the med- 
als and crosses of the husbands of the la- 
dies who wore them, and that it was now 
to be the fashion of all ladies to show in 
this way that their husbands are decorat- 
ed. ‘*So,’’ they say, ** we are sure that 
this fashion at least will not be copied by 
the vulgar.”’ 


— Waar is still worn & outrance is jet. 


Some dresses are entirely of jet. It looks 
lovely, but is very heavy. However, by 
being so heavy, it clings all the more to 
the figure, and that is the thing now. 
Dresses must not have the least fulness ; 
they must be tied tightly at the back, and 
then falls the large plait behind, which 
gives an idea of fulness to the skirt, 
though in reality this plait, or pente, 
hangs off quite independently from the 
front of the dress, to which it certainly is 
attached, but with which it cannot be said 
to forma unity. It is this full box-plait, 
however, which gives grace to the skirt, 
which would otherwise look too scanty ; 
this long, flowing train at the back, at- 
tached to the tight front, is very stylish 
and becoming. It is impossible, however, 
to wear more than one skirt under these 
dresses, and this must be of the very thin- 
nest description. Like the dress, the un- 
der skirt must be tight im front and 
flounced at the back. At the sides, also, 
there must be eyelet holes in the skirt, 
through which to pass the strings of 
the dress, in order to tie back both 
dress and underskirt together, so as to 
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throw all the fulness into the very 
smallest compass imaginable at the back. 
This dress is called the Directeire style, 
and owes its introduction to Worth, 
who dreamed of it as far back as the 
year of the ill-fated war, when he 
foresaw that a total change of fashions 
would be required. Ladies do not go to 
hair-dressers now to have their hair 
dressed; they go to learn how to dress 
their own hair. Thus a hair-dresser’s 
room is now called an étude de coif- 
Jure. All fashionable Paris hair-dress- 
ers are now milliners. Félix began the 
idea; now he has many imitators. It 
was he who invented the present wreath- 
bonnet. Altogether there are nine men 
dressmakers and six men milliners in 
Paris. Worth was the first man dress- 
maker, Félix the first man milliner. 
W hen they condescend to go to their cus- 
tomers, they drive a supremely correct 
brougham, and are accompanied by two 
footmen. In the morning they may be 
seen riding ‘* good blood ”’ in the Bois, 
and in the evening driving a four-in- 
hand, the envy of @onnvisseurs. Patti 
has asked eight thousand franes a night 
to sing in Paris. The French are furi- 
** Don’t she wish she may get it,”’ 
they say. A man who goes with the 
times, however, is Alphonse de Roths- 
child. Do you know what he has done 
now? He has had his daughter taught a 
profession, in case she should ever re- 
quire it! She is now one of the licensed 
teachers of Paris, after haying passed her 
examinations with the highest honors. 
We are so liberal here, and so light- 
hearted, that we have no less than six 
suicides a day. But it is the fashion to 
call the French gay. Fancy a man ad- 
vertising to ‘‘ give one hundred thousand 
francs to any one who would blow out 
the advertiser’s brains.’’ Yet that has 
happened, and in gay Paris. 


ous, 


— Captarn S. B. Luce, United States 
Navy, the author of an article on Regina 
Dal Cin, in ** The Galaxy’’ for May, 
1872,sends us the subjoined letter, which 
he has received from a physician of New 
York, giving an account of an operation 
performed on him by that celebrated lady 
for dislocation of the hip: 

Nsw YORK, May 1, 1874. 

DEAR Sir: I am delighted at having the op- 
portunity to repay in some slight degree the ob- | 
ligation I am under to you for your memorable 
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article in ‘‘The Galaxy” of May, 1872. The 
number in question was handed me by a young 
lady with the request that I would read it, the 
occurrence taking place in the first week of No- 
vember of that same year. Before retiring I 
read the article through carefully twice, and 
determined to go to Italy atonce. Leaving all 
professional business in abeyance, I sailed on 
the 9th of November, within seven days after 
reading your article, for England. 

In less than twenty days I arrived at Dal 
Cin’s, and before having my trunk removed 
from the vehicle asked her to give me an im- 
mediate opinion. At the age of sixteen my 
right hip was dislocated upwards on the crest 
of the ilium, from convulsions that took place 
during a most violent attack of typhoid fever. 
It was some four months before I was able to get 
out of bed, and of course too late to attempt re- 
duction of the luxation, since all authorities lay 
down the lawthat after ninety days reduction 
of the hip joint is impossible. Dal Cin felt of 
the hip with her fingers about two minutes, and 
said she could reduce the dislocation in half a 
minute, and that there would be a probable 
difference of about three-eighths of an inch in the 
length for years. I had been wearing an iron 
shoe, and the difference was quite four inches. 
In all these years I had never been an hour 
without a dull ache in the dislocated hip, which 
in damp or rainy weather was terribly painful, 
(Any one who has ever had a dislocated hip will 
fully understand thig point.) I ordered my 
trunk to be taken off, Thd went to myroom, I 
was called upon by all the physicians in the 
neighborhood, who, upon hearing Dal Cin’s 
opinion, observed there was no doubt as to the 
result. My case interested them more particu- 
larly as I was the first medical man that had 
ever been under her care. 

On the morning of the 10th of December, 1872, 
Dal Cin came to my room; two of the physi- 
cians, who had called upon me and asked per 
mission to attend, were present. Turning down 
the bedclothes, she took hold of the heel with 
one hand; pulling moderately (not harder than 
one does to put on a new glove), the other hand 
was pressed on the head of the bone. She ro- 
tated the leg a very little to the right, then to the 
left, only once each way (I imagined that this 
was done to ascertain how much motion the 
leg was capable of), pressed lightly on the head 
of the bone, and instantly, without the least 
pain, the head of the femur, that had been dis- 
located nearly twenty-four years, slipped into its 
place as easily as if it had been out but five min- 
utes. I was astounded, but recovering myself in 
& moment, sat up in the bed and wrote a letter 
home to America announcing the amazing 
news. Within six hours of the operation, the 
cook, whom yon will remember as a very Jarge, 
powerful man, came to pull my leg. I braced 
with my well leg against the foot board, while 
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with all his might he pulled the reset one some 
six or eight times; this was repeated some three 
times a day till I left. 

I remained eight days in bed without moving 
from my right side (the affected one), then got 
up on crutches, eventually used a cane, and left 
for New York on January 2, 1873, walking on 
both my feet. 

I should here state that my father, himself a 
practitioner and professor of anatomy for fifty 
years, opposed and ridiculed the whole thing 
It is needless to state that since my return phy- 
sicians have very kindly observed that I was 
demented, did not know what I was talking 
about, etc.; yet for all them my hip is in place, 
as you too saw and felt. 

Whilean inmate of Dal Cin’s family, I saw her 
operate for dislocation of the hip joint thirtees 
times; the cases were adults and children—dis- 
location upward on the crest of the ilium like my 
own, into the ischiatic notch, and into the thyroid 
foramen—all successful, and without a particle 
of pain. There is no secret process about this, 
nor is she a medium, or in a trance, or anything 
of the kind, The affair consists in her 
manipulation of the limb. The results that she 
has obtained in my own case, as well as all 
pro- 
fessional” method of setting a dislocated hip is 
contrary to both common sense and reason. I 
have seen both the wrist and shoulder 
joint, with equal facility, and almost instantly. 
The these latter cases that I saw 
was not more than half a dozen. Numbers of 
the afflicted have called upon me since my re- 
turn, to whom I have relaied my experiences in 
detail, and after a thorough examination of their 
case advised them to go and be cured, Upon 
returning to their homes, full of hope and enthu- 
siasm, they have been toid by their family phy- 
sician that the thing was an impossibility, ab- 
surd to think of such a thing, and that I was an 
impudent quack. After this, of course, they 
did not go. This has happened times without 
number, Some of them had sufficient faith not 
to be at all influenced by this logical kind of 
reasoning. They went and were restored. I 
would instance the Rey. Dr. Temple of Troy, 
New York, an Episcopal clergyman, fifty-one 
years of age; dislocation of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing, reduced without the least trouble. Mr. 
Temple and wife are travelling in Europe. Mr 
turden and Miss Gilbert of Troy are at Dal 
Cin’s at this time, but have both telegraphed 
home that their hips have been reset without 
pain. 
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Feeling myself under a debt of obligation to 
you that I can never repay, I remain 
Very respectfully yours, 
EDWARD SUTTON SMITH, M. D., 
20 Irving Place, New York. 
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